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The  Bowdoin  Group  within  the  1936  Group  Totaled  14 

WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 

1937  Summer  Session  (i2th  Year) — 6-  and  8-Week  Terms  Begin  July  8 
Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Director  Lake  Wassookeag,  Dexter,  Me. 

STAFF  OF  14  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  FOR  40  STUDENTS 

PROGRAM  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  1.  All  courses  in  the  four-year  prepar- 
atory curriculum.  2.  Earning  of  school  credits  and  college  entrance  credits  by  examination  and 
certification.  3.  Transition  study,  introducing  courses  of  the  freshman  year,  for  candidates  who 
have  already  acquired  all  entrance  credits.  4.  Sports  Program — 'Tennis  Matches,  Water  Regattas, 
Golf,  Base-ball,  Basketball,  Badminton,  Aquaplaning,  Sailing. 

ON  THE  1936  WASSOOKEAG  STAFF  FROM  BOWDOIN:  1.  Lloyd  H.  Hatch,  B.S.,  '21, 
Director;  2.  Charles  E.  Berry,  A.M.,  '26;  3.  Robert  D.  Hanscom,  Ed.M.,  '23  (Leave  of  Absence)  ; 
4.  Norman  S.  Waldron,  A.B.,  '30;  5.  Edward  G.  Buxton,  A.B.,  '28;  6.  George  W.  Freiday,  Jr., 
A.B.,  '30;  7.  Walter  O.  Gordon,  A.M.,  '28;  8.  Robert  P.  Ashley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '36. 

SCHOLASTIC  RECORD:  The  final  candidates  of  the  1936  summer  term  attained  a  perfect 
college  entrance  record — 18  graduates  entered  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Colgate,  Dartmouth,  Duke, 
Hamilton,  Middlebury,  North  Carolina,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale. 


The  School-Camp  Fleet 

WASSOOKEAG     SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hatch,  Director  of  the  School-Camp,  is  the  founder  and  Headmaster  of  Wassookeag  School. 
The  School  employs  the  tutorial  method.  A  flexible  program,  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims 
of  the  individual  and  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  teacher  for  every  three  'boys,  facilitates  dis- 
tinctive college  preparation.  The  School  and  the  summer  secsion  at  the  School-Camp  are  fully 
accredited  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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Homecoming  Hundreds 


Bowdoin's  thirteenth  fall  Alumni  Day, 
observed  on  November  7  at  the  time  of  the 
State  Championship  victory  over  Maine, 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  series  and  cer- 
tainly brought  out  the  largest  attendance 
on  the  part  of  Bowdoin  men.  More  than 
450  were  served  at  the  luncheon  in  the 
Gymnasium,  and  it  seems  certain  that  half 
as  many  more  appeared  at  Whittier  Field 
for  the  game  itself.  In  accordance  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  Alumni 
Council,  ten  of  the  eleven  fraternities  held 
their  initiations  in  this  week-end,  eight  of 
them  on  Friday  and  two  on  Saturday.  The 
eleventh  chapter  was  kept  from  cooperat- 
ing by  a  national  ruling.  Alumni  began  to 
come  back  on  Friday  and'  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  present  at  Pickard  Field 
for  the  game  played  between  the  Freshmen 
and  Ricker  Classical  Institute. 

There  were  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
Council  and  of  three  committees  of  the 
Governing  Boards.  Casual  visitors  roamed 
through  renovated  Massachusetts  Hall  and 
visited  the  Walker  Art  Building,  where 
more  than  600  viewed  the  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident Sills  which  was  on  preliminary  dis- 
play. Work  on  the  portrait  will  be  com- 
pleted by  Leopold  Seyffert  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  after  a  period  of  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Vose  Galleries  in  Boston  it  will 
return  to  the  campus  to  stay.  At  the  Col- 
lege Library  there  was  a  display  of  Bow- 
doin Bugles  showing  football  teams  and 
schedules  since  the  inception  of  the  sport, 
and  here  also  a  considerable  number  of 
Alumni   found   material  of  interest.     Just 


before  noon  President  Sills  unveiled  the 
tablet  erected  in  the  vestibule  of  Massachu- 
setts Hall  in  commemoration  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Chandler  family  in  making 
possible  the  renovation  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  generosity  of  the  late  Edward 
Blanchard  Chamberlain  of  the  Class  of 
1899,  whose  bequest  made  the  work  possi- 
ble. 

In  anticipation  of  the  noon  luncheon  the 
80  alumni  who  are  fathers  of  undergradu- 


Stanley  Williams,  Jr.,  '37 
Chairman   of   the    Student   Committee   re- 
porting next  June 

ates  had  been  asked  to  gather  at  the  Gym- 
nasium with  their  respective  sons  at  eleven- 
thirty.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  this  group  in  attendance,  although  the 
program  was  a  most  informal  one.  At  the 
luncheon  Coach  Adam  Walsh  appeared 
briefly  for  a  few  remarks,  songs  were  lead 
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by  Harrison  C.  Lyseth  '21,  and  at  the  close 
President  Waldo  F.  Flinn  "22  of  the  Alum- 
ni Council  introduced  Frank  A.  Farring- 
ton  '27,  captain  of  the  football  team  ten 
years  ago,  who  spoke  for  the  alumni  and 
for  the  former  football  captains  who  were 
gathered  at  the  head  table.  President  Sills 
also  spoke  briefly,  welcoming  President 
Hauck  of  the  University  of  Maine,  and  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  committees 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  College  which 
should  be  fulfilled  before  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial  in  1944.  Stanley  Williams,  Jr ,  '37, 
Editor  of  the  Orient,  and  son  of  a  gradu- 
ate of  1905,  is  chairman  of  the  Undergrad- 
uate Committee,  while  Professor  Robert  P. 


T.  Coffin  '15  heads  the  Faculty  contingent. 
The  Committee  of  the  Alumni  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  William  E.  Lunt  "04  of  Hav- 
erford  College,  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  and  includes  Clarence  H.  Crosby 
'17,  Roy  A.  Foulke  '19,  Fred  R.  Lord  *ii, 
Harrison  C.  Lyseth  '21,  Paul  Niven  '16, 
Donald  Philbrick  '17,  and  Cloyd  E.  Small 
'20.  The  three  committees  have  been  asked 
to  report  to  the  Governing  Boards  in  June 
1937.  Many  alumni  will  remember  that 
similar  committees  reported  a  decade  ago. 

Any  alumnus  who  is  interested  in  sug- 
gesting ideas  for  this  program  of  develop- 
ment is  asked  to  write  to  Professor  Lunt  at 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Penn. 

Attendance  at  Whittier  Field  reached  a 
new  high  figure  in  excess  of  10,000  and  the 
game  was  one  worth  seeing  from  any  point 
of  view.  It  was  followed  by  gatherings  at 
several  fraternity  houses  and  at  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  and  the  day  completed  by  a 
well-attended  dance  in  the  Gymnasium. 

There  is  little  to  report  on  the  business 
of  the  Alumni  Council  beyond  the  fact 
that  after  careful  consideration  a  decision 
was  reached  foregoing  the  repetition  of  the 
observance  of  a  mid-winter  Campus  Day 
in   J936"37- 


Sunday  Chapel  speakers  to  date  have 
included  the  Rev.  Carl  E.  Kopf  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  War,  Rev.  Harry  Trust,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  '16,  President  of  Bangor  Theol- 
ogical Seminary,  and  President  Paul 
Dwight  Moody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Middle- 
bury  College. 


Clement  F.  Robinson  '03  of  Portland  has 
presented  to  the  College  Library  volumes  1 
through  141  of  Punch,  thus  giving  the 
Library  a  complete  set  of  this  publication. 
Mr.  Robinson  procurred  the  volumes  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  G.  Brown  "77. 
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Pickards  Give  Field  House 


As  was  announced  in  the  President's  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  College,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Pickard  '94,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Pickard  have  given  the 
College  a  field  house  to  be  built  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Pickard  Playing  Field. 
Ground  for  the  structure  was  broken  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  7,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  in  a  driving  rain  before  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  group  of  faculty  and 
undergraduates  led  by  President  Sills,  Ath- 
letic Director  Mai  Morrell  '24,  and  Bob 
Porter  '37  of  the  Student  Council. 

Plans  for  the  building  have  been  drawn 
by  John  Calvin  Stevens  and  John  Howard 
Stevens,  Portland  architects,  and  work  is 
being  carried  forward  rapidly  by  Brown 
and  Berry  of  Portland,  who  handled  the 
work  of  renovation  in  Massachusetts  Hall. 

The  building  faces  directly  the  extension 
of  Coffin  Street,  which  serves  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  playing  field,  and  was  built 
by  the  College  some  years  ago.  It  will  be 
of  brick  with  a  slate  roof  and  white  trim 
and  will  bear  over  the  entrance  door  a 
panel  inscribed  "Pickard  Field  House11. 

The  entrance  hall  is  flanked  at  the  left 
by  a  heater  room  and  at  the  right  by  a 
small  office  for  the  attendant  in  charge. 
The  two  long  wings  are  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  lockers,  showers,  and  toilet  fa- 
cilities, although  there  is  a  storage  room  at 
the  east  end  with  a  ground-level  entrance 
from  the  field,  which  will  provide  quarters 
for  baseball  equipment  and  the  wheelbar- 


rows and  other  material  used  by  the 
grounds  crew.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
as  to  whether  the  lockers  will  be  double 
or  single  but  there  will  be  accommodations 
for  a  minimum  of  about  200  men.  There 
will  be  three  exits  to  the  field  on  the  south 
side,  one  of  them  probably  providing  egress 
from  a  section  which  can  be  readily  closed 
off  for  visiting  teams. 

Opposite  the  entrance  hall  is  a  small 
southern  wing,  approximately  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  which  will  be  panelled  in  knot- 
ty pine  and  finished  as  a  lounge,  the  central 
feature  being  a  large  fireplace.  Other  in- 
terior finish  will  be  of  wood  and  hard  plas- 
ter, with  concrete  floors  throughout.  Mod- 
ern air  conditioning  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  heating  unit. 

In  providing  this  field  house  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pickard  have  had  in  mind  the  playing 
field  idea  which  was  behind  the  original 
gift  of  the  acreage  south  of  Longfellow 
Avenue  a  decade  ago.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  the  increased  development  of  the  area 
would  more  and  more  provide  for  the  Col- 
lege as  a  whole  as  it  participates  in  intra- 
mural sports  and  in  the  use  of  the  tennis 
courts  and  the  golf  course  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  developed  at  some  future 
date. 


The  Russian  Symphonic  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Basile  Kibalchich  presented  a 
program  to  a  most  enthusiastic  audience  on 
Friday  evening,  October  30. 
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Championship  Chronicle 


The  publication  of  the  current  issue  of 
the  Alumnus  has  been  delayed  with  the 
feeling  that  our  readers  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  more  complete  chronicle  of  the 
football  season  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible earlier  in  the  fall.  As  things  have 
turned  out,  this  move  would  seem  to  have 
been  justified. 

Returning  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
College,  Coach  Walsh  found  his  1935 
squad  thinned  by  the  graduation  of  Man- 
ter,  Drummond,  Larcom,  Bill  Soule,  Shaw 
and  Putnam,  and  by  the  loss  of  Drake  and 
Charlie  Smith,  who  have  left  College. 
There  were  promising  sophomores  avail- 
able, to  be  sure,  but  the  picture  was  far 
from  rosy. 

The  first  real  game,  discounting  a  scrim- 
mage at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  the  contest  with  Massachusetts  State 
at  Whittier  Field  on  October  3.  The  game 
was  won  by  the  close  figure  of  14  to  12, 
both  teams  showing  a  somewhat  erratic 
technique.  The  margin  of  victory  came 
through  the  work  of  Capt.  "Bucky"  Saw- 
yer, who  kicked  the  points  after  touch- 
downs. 

The  following  week  the  team  went  to 
Connecticut  for  a  contest  lost  to  Wesleyan 
20  to  o.  Statistics  would  indicate  that  the 
score  does  not  represent  the  complete  pic- 
ture, but  the  Polar  Bears  were  unable  to 
cross  the  Wesleyan  20-yard  line  and  real- 
ly presented  but  two  serious  scoring  threats. 

Back  at  Whittier  Field  on  the  17th  a 
very  different  spectacle  was  presented. 
Playing  in  a  wind-driven  rain  the  Bowdoin 
contingent,  largely  made  up  of  sophomore 
material,  out-played  the  heavier  Williams 
team  throughout  a  game  which  ended  with 
a  6-0  score  in  Bowdoin's  favor. 

Student  and  Alumni  interest  was  at  high 
level  by  the  time  of  the  game  at  Water- 
ville  on  the  24th,  a  special  train  from  Port- 
land carrying  up  a  crowd  which  filled  the 
visitors"'  stands  to  overflowing.     The  game 


began  as  a  Bowdoin  exhibition,  two  long 
marches  down  the  field  culminating  in  a 
seven-point  score,  which  seemed  to  inspire 
the  Colby  team  to  a  degree  which  threaten- 
ed seriously,  but  which  was  broken  up  by 
a  30-yard  touchdown  pass  from  Frye  to 
Fitts,  the  first  of  a  series  continuing 
through  the  State  contests.  During  the 
second  half  Colby  revived  again  for  a  sin- 
gle score,  and  a  consistently  strong  opposi- 
tion. 

The  contest  at  Lewiston  the  following 
Saturday  was  an  inspiring  one  for  the 
Bowdoin  visitors,  the  score  of  25  being  the 
highest  total  rolled  up  against  Bates  by  a 
Bowdoin  eleven  since  1894.  High  points 
of  the  game  were  scoring  runs  of  95  and 
75  yards  by  Dave  Soule,  son  of  A.  M.  G. 
Soule  '03,  the  first  of  them  taking  the  sec- 
ond half  kick-off  from  the  Bowdoin  5 -yard 
line  on  a  carefully  executed  play  which 
brought  the  stands  to  their  feet  in  utter 
amazement.  Aside  from  Bates'  single 
touchdown  drive  in  the  first  half  they  were 
unable  to  score,  although  three  times  re- 
pulsed inside  the  20-yard  line  and  al- 
though the  first  down  record  was  13  to  7 
in  their  favor.  Bowdoin's  final  score  in  the 
25  to  6  contest  came  near  the  end  of  the 
game  and  was  made  by  a  team  comprised 
almost   entirely   of   last-minute   substitutes. 

The  Maine  game,  climax  of  the  State 
Series  and  feature  of  Alumni  Day,  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  10,000  and  more 
spectators  who  filled  Whittier  Field  to 
overflowing.  Wiping  out  the  repeated  ad- 
vance threat  of  a  sparkling  Maine  air  at- 
tack led  by  "Frankie11  Smith,  Bowdoin 
brought  out  its  own  artillery  to  score  13 
of  its  14  winning  points  on  tosses  from 
Frye  to  Fitts.  Capt.  Sawyer,  out  of  play 
on  account  of  injury  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  went  in  just  long  enough  to 
kick  the  fourteenth  point.  Maine's  score 
came  in  the  early  minutes  of  the  game, 
following  successful  use  of  the   Statue  of 
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Liberty  play.  The  contest  was  spectacular 
throughout,  marred  only  by  two  5 -yard 
penalties,    and    without    serious    injury    to 

players. 

It  is  hard  to  summarise  the  season  along 
the  line  of  work  by  individual  players. 
Soule,  Frye  and  Fitts  have  been  mentioned 
for  their  spectacular  scoring  plays,  but 
there  are  others  who  should  appear  in  the 
roll  of  honor.  Griffith  and  Ashkena^y  have 
done  fine  work  in  the  line,  as  has  Nichol- 
son, Clapp,  Newman  and  Burton,  the  last 
two  sons  of  Bowdoin  players  twenty-odd 
years  back.  Reed  and  Karakashian  and 
Gentry  and  Bobby  Smith  and  Karsokas 
have  done  well  in  the  backfield.  Smith, 
who  last  year  served  as  a  second  string 
guard,  has  played  exceptional  football,  sub- 
stituting for  Capt.  Sawyer,  not  only  as  a 
stellar  blocking  back  but  in  calling  plays 
with  great  success.  One  of  the  finest  fea- 
tures of  the  season,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
the  variation  from  game  to  game,  not  only 
in  the  line-up  itself,  but  in  the  parts  played 
by  the  individual  students. 

That  last  word  is  used  deliberately,  for 
an  analysis  of  the  football  squad  made  by 
Professor  "Brick11  Bartlett"  1i7  shows  that 
the  scholastic  average  of  the  first  25  squad 
members,  in  terms  of  June  grades,  is  high- 
er than  the  average  for  the  whole  College, 
and  high  enough  to  have  won,  in  some 
years,  the  Student  Council  Cup.  The  start- 
ing line-up  against  Colby  picked  by  Coach 
Walsh  for  reasons  other  than  scholastic 
would  have  won  the  cup  in  almost  any 
year,  while  the  line  itself,  end  to  end, 
showed  a  record  of  14  As  and  13  B's  on 
the  June  rank  cards,  the  center  and  his 
two  guards  winning  all  A's,  barring  a  sin- 
gle  B. 

Bowdoin's  football  situation  would  seem 
to  be  a  healthy  one,  more  than  100  indi- 
vidual students  having  played  for  the  Col- 
lege this  fall  against  outside  opponents  on 
varsity,  junior  varsity,  or  freshman  teams 
and  the  effect  of  football  on  the  under- 
graduate morale  and  of  this  morale  on  foot- 


ball would  seem  to  be  a  mutually  beneficial 
one. 


Second  Generation 

The  percentage  of  sons  of  alumni  in  the 
freshman  class  this  year  is  unusually  high. 
The   list   of   men   with   their   fathers   is   as 
follows : 
Neal  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  son  of  Neal  W.  Allein 

,Q7 
Robert  N.  Bass,  son  of  John  R.  Bass  'oo 

Morris  E.  Davie,  son  of  Harold  W.  Davie 
'io 

Edward  A.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  son  of  Edward  A. 
Dunlap   '03 

Edward  F.  Everett,  son  of  Harold  J.  Ever- 
ett '04 

William  W.  Fairclough,  Jr.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Fairclough  '08 

Fred  M.  Fernald,  son  of  Clarence  J.  Fer- 
nald  '07 

Lloyd  H.  Hatch,  Jr.,  son  of  Lloyd  H.  Hatch 
21 

Harry  Houston,  son  of  Robert  C.  Hous- 
ton '12 

John  F.  Knowlton,  2nd,  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
C.   Knowlton  "06 

George  T.  Little,  2nd,  son  of  George  T. 
Little  '15 

Charles  H.  Mason,  son  of  Broadstreet  H. 
Mason  M,o7 

Robert  M.  Pennell,  Jr.,  son  of  Robert  M. 
Pennell  '09 

Linwood  M.  Rowe,  son  of  William  T. 
Rowe  '04 

Richard  B.  Sanborn,  son  of  Walter  M. 
Sanborn  /05 

John  E.  Stewart,  son  of  Ralph  C.  Stewart 
'05 

Richard  W.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  son  of  Richard 
W.  Sullivan  'n 

Horace  A.  Thomas,  son  of  William  W. 
Thomas  '94 

Kenneth  J.  Welch,  son  of  Arthur  D.  Welch 
'12 

Ross  L.  Wilson,  son  of  Earl  F.  Wilson  1i4 

John  P.  Winchell.  Jr.,  son  of  John  P.  Win- 
chell  '06 
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Freshman  Discipline 

BY  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  EDITOR 


Two  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  an  extreme- 
ly strenuous  and  dangerous  Rising  Week, 
Phi  Chi,  the  sophomore  organisation  which 
enforced  the  freshman  rules,  was  disband- 
ed. It  was  felt  that  this  organisation, 
through  indiscriminate  punishments,  had 
created  bad  feeling  and  had  been  one  of 
the  main  causes  for  the  trouble.  Both  from 
undergraduates  and  alumni  there  came  an 
undertone  of  objection.  The  alumni  espe- 
cially hated  to  see  the  old  institution  go, 
and  audibly  raised  objections.  It  is  to  these 
alumni  that  this  editorial  is  directed.  We 
have  now  passed  through  a  year  of  the 
successor  to  Phi  Chi,  the  Student  Council 
Disciplinary  Committee.  The  effects  of 
the  change  have  been  observed,  and  it  is 
felt  that  they  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
alumni,  especially  those  who  objected  to 
the  change. 

The  S.C.D.C.  differed  from  Phi  Chi  in 
several  respects.  First  of  all,  it  was  not 
wholly  a  sophomore  body.  Seniors  and 
juniors  were  also  members  of  the  board. 
Secondly,  corporal  punishment  was  limited, 
although  it  was  far  from  disappearing.  The 
S.C.D.C.  attempted  to  establish  dignity  in 
the  proceedings.  There  was  a  distinct  tone 
of  austerity  in  the  meetings.  A  person 
brought  up  before  the  S.C.D.C.  for  the 
first  time  was  merely  warned.  On  subse- 
quent occasions  he  was  eligible  to  receive 
several  strokes  from  a  paddle,  wielded  by 
a  husky  sophomore.  The  punishment  was 
increased  in  severity  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  visits  made  by  the  freshman.  A 
third  difference  between  the  new  group 
and  the  old  one  was  that  visitors  were  not 
allowed  to  attend  the  meetings.  Every- 
thing done  in  session  was  purely  private. 

What  were  the  effects  of  this  system?  If 
Rising  Week  is  any  criterion,  the  effects 
were  decidedly  beneficial.  Rising  Week, 
which  had  been   limited  to  a  day,  was  a 


comparatively  tame  affair.  No  grudge 
fights,  such  as  had  marred  preceeding  Ris 
ing  Weeks,  made  their  appearance.  There 
were  plenty  of  small  combats,  with  a  few 
strip  affairs,  but  the  whole  feeling  was  one 
of  mildness.  Certainly,  this  was  a  great  ad- 
vance. However,  we  cannot  take  the  at- 
titude that  a  tame  Rising  Week,  or  Day, 
is  the  supreme  purpose  of  a  freshman  dis- 
ciplinary body.  The  actual  discipline  must 
be  the  real  criterion.  Here,  there  was  a 
definite  failure  on  the  part  of  the  S.C.D.C. 
The  freshmen  were  notoriously  lax  in  obey- 
ing the  rules.  The  Bowdoin  "Hello,"'  a 
tradition  almost  as  strong  as  Phi  Chi  it- 
self, became  almost  non-existent.  The 
freshmen  went  around  with  chips  on  their 
shoulders,  seeing  how  much  they  could  get 
away  with.  The  S.C.D.C.  was  known  to 
be  "easy",  and  its  authority  was  curtailed. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that 
the  whole  matter  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Freshman  rules  are  all  foolishness,  and 
their  enforcement  is  a  form  of  sadism  and 
barbarism  on  the  part  of  the  sophomores. 
This  is  not  true.  The  rules  have  a  definite 
place  at  Bowdoin  or  at  any  other  college 
of  its  type.  The  college  group  is  a  society 
of  men,  far  different  from  that  type  of  so- 
ciety to  which  freshmen  are  accustomed. 
When  a  person  breaks  into  such  a  society, 
he  must  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  him.  Such  rules  are 
really  necessary  to  maintain  the  society  in 
its  proper  form.  They  must  teach  each 
man,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  that  he  is 
a  mere  cog  in  the  new  group.  Any  type  of 
distinction  he  is  to  get  must  come  from 
his  work  in  college,  not  his  previous  rec- 
ord. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  freshman 
rules,  and  this  purpose  was  sadly  defeated 
last  year  by  the  policies  of  the  S.C.D.C. 

A  change  is  promised  this  year  in  the 
workings  of  this  group.     Already,  in  the. 
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first  few  meetings  that  have  been  held,  the 
transition  is  apparent.  While  the  meetings 
have  lost  none  of  their  impressiveness, 
there  is  no  mollycoddling.  The  paddle  is 
often  used,  and  is  used  with  great  effi- 
ciency. The  S.C.D.C.  is  beginning  to  be  a 
feared  organisation,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  freshmen  of  the  class  of  1940  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the  rules  than  did 
their  immediate  predecessors.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  severity  is  needed  in  enforcement. 
However,  the  meetings  have  not  yet  been 
degraded  to  the  point  they  reached  under 
the  last  days  of  Phi  Chi.  The  meetings  are 
not  shows  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  upper- 
classmen.  Freshmen  are  not  paddled  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  seeing  them  mauled.  Strict 
punishment  is  meted  out,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  the  just  deserts  of  the  case.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  S.C.D.C.  is  beginning  to  ac- 
complish things. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  case 
up  until  the  present  time.  Has  the 
S.C.D.C.  shown  any  possibilities  of  im- 
proving the  work  of  Phi  Chi?  That  re- 
mains a  question  at  the  moment.  It  ap- 
pears that  beneficial  results  are  now  being 
attained  after  the  experimentation  of  last 
year.  However,  it  has  been  attained  by 
virtue  of  increased  severity.  Those  who  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  forecast  that 
this  increase  will  continue  with  time  until 
the  procedure  will  be  identical  with  the 
old  Phi  Chi.  Whether  Rising  Day  will 
show  bad  effects  from  the  change  this  year 
remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  all 
probability  it  will. 

The  main  objection  that  was  raised  when 
Phi  Chi  was  abolished  was  that  tradition 
should  not  be  broken.  A  great  many  alum- 
ni voiced  a  love  for  the  old  organisation. 
One  alumnus  was  heard  to  remark,  "I  hope 
they  don't  do  away  with  the  song  too." 
Phi  Chi,  it  was  felt,  had  become  such  an 
integral  part  of  Bowdoin  that  it  should  not 
be  discarded.  It  is  mainly  on  these  senti- 
mental lines  that  voices  were  raised  against 
the  move.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ten- 


dency of  the  S.C.D.C.  seems  to  be  toward 
the  old  form  of  Phi  Chi,  at  least  in  its 
severity,  we  fail  to  see  what  difference  it 
would  make  if  the  organisation  were  ac- 
tually called  Phi  Chi.  The  S.C.D.C.  is 
bound  to  be  hated  by  the  frosh  just  as 
much  as  Phi  Chi  was.  Whatever  name  it 
bears,  the  class  of  1940  will  harbor  no  love 
for  the  body.  While  the  name  may  mean 
little  to  the   freshmen,   it   means   a   lot   to 


William  Klaber,  Jr.,  '37 
The  Undergraduate  Editor 

those  alumni,  previously  mentioned,  who 
feel  it  is  a  Bowdoin  tradition  which  should 
not  be  destroyed.  The  new  group  could 
keep  its  present  organisation  and  easily 
change  its  name.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
Phi  Chi  on  campus  will  not  object  to  a 
change  in  the  personnel  of  that  body.  The 
name  Phi  Chi  will  again  be  present  on 
campus,  and  the  tradition  will  remain.  The 
present  form,  we  believe,  should  be  main- 
tained. It  now  seems  to  be  accomplishing 
its  purpose.  However,  as  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition, we  believe  that  the  old  name  should 
be  reinstated. 


Andre  Geraud,  the  French  journalist 
known  as  "Pertinax",  spoke  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  November  12,  tak- 
ing as  his  subject  "Can  Parliamentary  De- 
mocracy  Survive?1 ' 
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Alfred  Benson  White 


In  the  passing  of  Alfred  B.  White  '98 
who  died  on  July  4,  1936,  the  College  has 
lost  one  whose  service  to  it  was  notable. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  he  had 
become  prominent  in  the  Bowdoin  Club  of 
Boston  and  from  that  time  in  his  constant 
intercourse    with    Alumni    and    his    active 


participation  in  their  activities  he  culti- 
vated an  increasing  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  College.  He  became  President  of 
the  Club  in  1916  and  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity  in  1920. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Alumni  Fund  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Regional 
Committee  and  later  on  he  was  elected  a 
Director   of   the   Fund. 

In  1 92 1  by  his  election  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  he  was  afforded  a  field  for  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  College  government  which  he  fully  ap- 
preciated as  a  trust  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  highest  character. 

[  3 


In  1923  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  where  he  continued 
until  his  death,  serving  continuously  from 
1925  as  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee which  is  concerned  so  widely  with 
the  administration  of  the  College. 

To  all  these  activities  he  brought  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  a  high  order  developed 
and  ripened  by  years  of  active  practice  as 
a  lawyer.  He  knew  how  to  cooperate  and 
with  decided  opinions  of  his  own  to  tol- 
erate the  opinions  of  others.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  consider  and  discuss  any 
matter  of  concern  to  the  College  and  al- 
ways sought  to  promote  a  more  general  un- 
derstanding  of  its   administration. 

His  interest  in  the  College  became  ab- 
sorbing and  is  well  manifested  in  his  will 
by  which  he  provided  for  the  ultimate  de- 
duction of  his  estate  to  the  use  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

E.  N.  G.,  '91. 


Samuel  Benson  Furbish 

Samuel  Benson  Furbish,  who  became  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  College  in  1901 
and  served  as  Treasurer  from  191 3  until 
1924,  died  in  a  Boston  hospital  on  October 
24.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Furbish  was  a  native  of  Brunswick, 
where  he  was  born  August  1,  1874,  and  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College.  Since  his 
retirement  as  Treasurer  of  Bowdoin  he  had 
served  some  years  as  first  selectman  of 
Brunswick  and  for  a  time  as  Town  Man- 
ager of  Dexter.  He  was  especially  active 
in  the  Masonic  Order,  which  he  entered 
in  Brunswick  in  1902,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maine. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  sister, 
and  two  brothers,  Benjamin  F.  Furbish  '89, 
and  John  A.  Furbish  '02.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Upsilon. 
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Letter  Home  — 1825 


Editor's  Note:     The  following  letter  was 
recently    turned    over    to    the    College    by 
George  F.  Eaton  '14  of  Bangor  and  was 
written  to  Dr.  John  Burnham  of  Orland 
by  his  son  John  S.  Burnham,  a  member  of 
the  Bowdoin  class  of   1828,   who  died   at 
his  home  in  Orland  in  1827  while  yet  an 
undergraduate.     The  "Fairfax  Corner"  to 
which  he  refers  is  now  Albion.     The  three 
professors  to  whom  reference  is  made  are 
Professors    Samuel    P.    Newman,    Alpheus 
Spring  Packard  of  the  class  of  1816,  and 
Thomas    Cogswell    Upham,    who    was    as- 
suming  the   chair   of   Mental    and   Moral 
Philosophy   and   who   was   presumably  the 
one   called    "the   new   Proff".     Blood     and 
Moulton,    the    undergraduates    mentioned, 
were  members  of    1827    and    both    from 
Bucksport,     the     former     leaving     College 
in  his    junior    year    and    the    latter    con- 
tinuing his  education  to  become  a  teach- 
er  and   eventually   Librarian   of  the   Phil- 
adelphia  Athenaeum.   Mr.   Titcomb,   with 
whom  young  Burnham  boarded,  was  pre- 
sumably  Benjamin   Titcomb,   who  became 
pastor   of   the   Baptist    Church   in   Bruns- 
wick in  1804,  having  earlier  attained  dis- 
tinction  as  the  printer  of  the  first  sheet 
ever  "struck  off1  in  Maine.     He  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  Maine,  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal  trustees   of  Waterville  College,   now 
Colby. 


Bowdoin  College  March  17th  1825 

What  young  Dexter  told  you  with  re- 
spect to  my  going  off  with  a  stranger  is 
true,  but  it  will  be  truer  still  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  I  rode  the  whole  of  the  way  in- 
stead of  part  from  F.C.  But  as  you  wish 
me  to  relate  "all  about  it"  I'll  try.  I  left 
"Fairfax  corner"  as  you  said  in  your  letter, 
to  pay  the  stranger  three  dollars  which  I 
did,  and  111  tell  you  why,  I  found  that  I 
should  not  get  to  Brunswick  until  late  at 


night,  on  wedensday,  or  thursday  morning, 
but  if  I  went  with  this  man  I  could  get 
there  wedness.   morning  by  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  which  I  did,  and  besides  I  wanted 
to  be  present  at  the  inauguration,  and  it 
would  not  cost  so  much  as  to  pay  Dexter's 
expenses,  which  would  have  been  three  or 
three  and  half  there  and  back,  for  in  my 
opinion    I   would   had   to   have   been   two 
nights  upon  road  as  the  sleighing  was  and 
to  pay  him  besides  for  bringing  of  me  here, 
in  my  opinion  I  came  here  so,  as  cheap  as 
any  way,  I  could  have  come,  cheaper  than 
in    the    stage,     cheaper    than    if    Dexter 
brought  me,  I  eat  but  two  meals  upon  the 
road   from  Albion   Corner,   to  Brunswick, 
breakfast  1 1  miles  from  whence  we  started, 
super  at  night  at  Mustard's  tavern  12  miles 
from  B.  and  lodged  there.  From  Mustard's 
to   B.   we   rode   before   breakfast.   Here   I 
paid  him  having  rode  with  him  60  miles 
about  or  quite.     One  thing  I  would  men- 
tion my  letting  Dexter  have  money  to  pay 
his  expenses  it  was  agreed  upon  at  No.  A 
as   he   had   no   money.    I    paid    for    some 
brandy  twice  on  the  first  day  as  you  told 
me  to  do.     I  paid  about  $3.87  as  nigh  as  I 
can  recollect  from  home  to  B.  It  cost  Blood 
and  Moulton  $6  and  over  and  my  chum 
$6  or  8.     I  have  paid  up  my  bills  faithfuly. 
I  paid  Mrs.  Adams  25  cts  for  three  nights 
lodging;  25  cts  for  my  dinner  which  I  had 
there,  for  7  meals  of  victuals  she  did  not 
charge  me.     I  have  gone  to  Mr.  Titcomb's 
to  board  for  $1.75  per  week,  and  very  well 
boarded  to.     Now  where  is  "the  money" 
I  "spent  foolishly"  or  where  is  "the  money" 
I  am  to  "redeem".    Write  to  me  soon  and 
tell.  But  I'll  be  prudent  as  possible.    I  took 
some  cold  at  No.  A  also  considerable  on 
Monday  as  it  was  very  cold  and  had  run 

some  of  the  way  up  hill,  and  worried  me, 
and  took  cold  at  Albion  laying  with  Dex- 
ter he  being  restless  pulled  the  clothes  off. 
On  tues  6?  wedens.  morning  I  rode  com- 
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fortably  and  warm  also  lodged  well  tues. 
night  but  I  still  had  a  bad  cold.  I  went  to 
the  inauguration  on  wedens.  The  inaugural 
addresses  of  the  three  proffs.  were  good 
and  delivered  well.  I  like  the  new  proff. 
well.  Sunday  I  was  so  unwell  I  did  not 
attend  meeting,  did  not  go  out  four  or  five 
days  to  my  victuals,  but  had  it  sent  me; 
thurs.  I  attended  rescitations,  and  have 
every  since.  My  chum  was  unwell  for  a 
week  at  the  same  time,  but  has  got  well. 
I  have  made  up  my  lessons,  the  Govern- 
ment treat  me  well.  There  has  been  an- 
other torpedo.  The  person  or  persons  who 
done  it  have  not  yet  been  found  out  and 
numerous  bon  fires.  The  Government 
have  been  rather  still,  I  think  it  will  ease 
after  a  while.  J  get  along  easier  this  term 
in  my  studies  than  last.  The  roads  have 
become  very  dry  the  snow  has  mostly  gone, 
it  being  so  sandy  here  it  drys  fast. 

Tell  ma'am  to  dismiss  her  anxiety,  that  I 
was  neither  murdered  nor  robbed  but  got 
here  as  cheap  as  I  could,  not  to  be  wor- 
ried about  me,  but  to  look  on  the  pleasant 
side  of  her  omens,  for  I  doubt  not  but  she 
saw  the  poor  *■  '"stranger11  murdering  of  me 
and  running  away  with  my  pocket  book  in 
a  dream,  and  if  she  did  I  suspect  she 
thought  of  her  feathers. 

I  bought  our  wood  of  a  man  who 
brought  some  to  the  College  at  $2.00  a 
cord  green  hard  wood  and  paid  for  it  and 
shall  buy  none  of  the  Government  this 
term. 

Saturday  Morning. 

I  shall  send  a  Catalogue  home  a  new 
one  which  is  coming  out  and  I  shall  write 
on  the  rapper  as  I  did  before.  You  will  of 
course  take  notice  of  it.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant this  morning.  It  has  got  to  be  very  dry 
walking  to  Titcombs;  I  spoke  this  morning 
before  the  class.  What  I  have  done  wrong 
in  your  opinion  admonish  me  for.  What  I 
have  not  done  wrong  do  not  lay  upon  me. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  my  character 


for  there    are  enogh    to  do    that    in    this 
world.     Yours, 

J.  S.  BURNHAM 

N.B.  If  you  please  let  Rose  be  kept  at 
home  not  that  I  would  exceed  the  bounds 
of  affection  for  an  animal  that  has  fol- 
lowed me  over  the  green  pastures,  and  trod 
in  my  steps  in  my  tracks  made  in  the  dew, 
and  when  I  look  back  upon  a  neighboring 
smoke  or  a  sail  in  the  river,  upon  the  foot- 
path I  had  come  in  or  little  brook  I  had 
passed,  looked  up  to  me  and  seem  to  say 
let  me  follow,  but  when  he  finds  he  must 
go  down  to  the  dust  from  whence  he 
sprang,  and  shall  know  no  more  than  he 
did  before  he  came  up,  that  those  sods  may 
cover  him,  on  which  he'd  played. 

JOHN   S.   BURNHAM 


A  new  dining  service  has  been  installed 
at  the  Moulton  Union  whereby  men  may 
now  have  hotel  table  service.  This  inno- 
vation has  come  as  the  result  of  a  long-felt 
need  for  a  general  home -like  dining  room 
for  undergraduates  and  their  guests.  The 
room  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  wish 
to  use  the  cafeteria  or  canteen  may  do  so 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  those 
in  the  dining  room. 


Director  George  H.  Quinby  "23  of  the 
Masque  and  Gown  has  announced  an  in- 
tensive program  for  his  organization  which 
will  keep  at  least  one  cast  in  rehearsal 
throughout  the  college  year.  The  first  play 
of  the  season  was  Irwin  Shaw's  "Bury  the 
Dead11,  which  was  very  effectively  pre- 
sented on  the  evening  of  Armistice  Day  in 
the  Hyde  Athletic  Building.  "The  Beaux1 
Stratagem11,  a  Restoration  comedy,  by 
George  Farquhar  will  be  presented  at  the 
time  of  the  Christmas  house  parties. 


Professor  Moritz,  J.  Bonn,  distinguished 
German  economist  associated  with  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics,  was  at  the  Col- 
lege for  three  days  in  November. 
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Books 


Wilbert  Snow,  Selected  Poems,  Edwin  Val- 
entine Mitchell,  Hartford  and  New  York,  1936. 
Pp.    127.      $2.50. 

In  the  thirty-odd 
years  since  he  left  Bow- 
doin,  Wilbert  Snow  has 
had  a  life  of  wide  and 
wandering  experience 
and  has  been  always 
avid  of  living,  defiant  of 
obvious  comfortable 
ways,  but  a  lover  of  the 
enduring  beauties  that 
he  senses  deeply  in  sea 
and  sky  and  rocks  and  Maine  folk.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  confident  to  write  of  Maine, 
especially  the  grim  wintry  side  of  place  and  peo- 
ple. At  first  he  wrote  in  a  harsh  realism  which 
the  present  volume  happily  subdues,  but  which 
this  reviewer  now  finds  more  understandable. 
Those  were  the  days  of  his  daring  and  uncouth 
Alaskan  verse,  of  pitiless  and  plentiful  use  of 
homely  subjects,  and  of  ruthless  scorn  of  conven- 
tional modes.  ''Poetry  has  had  too  much  of  sky- 
larks," he  once  wrote  to  one  who  was  irritated 
by  the  craze  for  the  'mud  and  scum  of  things1 
without  their  lyric  possibilities.  But  in  those  days 
he  wrote  also  a  melodious  ballad  type  in  simple 
telling  lines,  on  simple  people  who  escaped  vul- 
garity in  treatment  because  of  his  constantly 
child-like  wonder  at  their  faith. as  well  as  at  their 
lapses.  Then  came  long  poems,  several  in  this 
volume,  in  statelier  measures  that  are  not  to  our 
mind  always  pleasing  nor  his  best  efforts,  except 
as  they  show  workmanly  qualities.  The  same 
troubling  effects  in  narrative  verse  we  get  in  two 
poets  to  whom  Mr.  Snow  would  own  kinship 
gladly:  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  shares  dra- 
matically simple  descriptions  and  also  waste 
stretches  that  one  hurries  over;  and  Robert  Frost, 
whose  earlier  work  wanted  a  questioning  toler- 
ance on  the  part  of  readers  who  love  to  repeat 
"Snowbound"  and  admit  it  without  shame! 

"The  Country  Dance"  and  "Prayer  Meeting" 
are  good  examples  of  Mr.  Snow's  village  pictures, 
because  it  is  his  chief  power  to  place  in  striking 
and  often  jarring  juxtaposition  the  pathetic  and 
the  sordid;  youth  with  "eyes  like  the  blue  tints 
of  Penobscot  Bay  on  sunny  August  afternoons," 
and  age  braving  the  hypocrisies  and  "uncharted 
thoroughfares  of  human  life."  Out  of  all  the 
early  experimentation  with  life  and  letters  has 
come  this  sane  and  well  chosen  collection,  a  vol- 
ume pleasing  in  form  as  well  as  content,  inviting 
the  reader  to  turn  its  pages  hopefully  as  all  vol- 
umes of  poetry,  even  the  thinnest,  do  not.     Re- 


straint and  dignity  predominate  here;  the  youth- 
ful exuberant  defiance  is  probably  not  lost  but 
transformed  into  another  energy,  a  more  endur- 
ing vigor  and  a  surer  appeal.  Harsh  lines  still  oc- 
cur, the  literalness  of  the  pitiless  observer  still 
offends:  or  is  this  reader  at  fault,  being  one  of 
that  older  generation  nurtured  on  skylarks,  daf- 
fodils, clouds,  and  other  lovely  unsubstantial  fig- 
ments? How  feelingly  we  echo  Virginia  Woolf's 
difficulty  in  learning  and  retaining  modern 
verse!  It  simply  does  not  'come'.  Poetic  it  may 
be,  but  rarely  heart-breakingly  beautiful.  "To  a 
Tree"  in  this  volume  has  a  very  real  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  thought;  Joyce  Kilmer's  "Trees"  blends 
into  song. 

To  speak  of  individual  poems  in  so  even  a  se- 
lection would  mean  too  wide  an  enumeration. 
One's  satisfied  choice  goes  all  the  way  from  the 
splendid  "Connecticut  Tercentenary  Ode", 
which  rises  to  noble  heights  despite  a  difficult 
theme,  to  the  tiny  well-nigh  perfect  summary, 
"New  England";  it  includes  such  charming  short 
poems  as  "Fireplace",  "Spruces",  "Stay  Back, 
Age",  "The  Cove",  "January  Thaw";  the  sonnet 
on  Milton  should  be  memorized  in  literature 
classes  along  with  those  classic  ones  included  in 
manuals.  In  "Aged  Ninety  Years"  the  poet  em- 
phasizes — -  as  he  does  too  often  in  the  New  Eng- 
land character  — ■  the  grey  bleakness,  the  hard 
outlines,  the  hidden  fires,  the  unexpressed  long- 
ings. "In  a  Paris  Church"  evokes  a  pleased  re- 
sponse of  familiar  feeling,  but  the  "mind  swept 
as  canyon  walls  from  creed  and  dogma"  excites 
pity;  it  is  a  fine  figure,  but  one  does  not  live  in 
canyons.  Two  poems  which  seem  to  express  the 
writer's  deepest  loves  as  well  as  his  happiest 
medium  are  "And  Must  I  Say  Farewell"  and 
"Valediction".  There  are  poems  in  the  volume, 
however,  that  by  their  very  vigor  and  depth  may 
not  attract  the  cursory  reader  who  looks  only  for 
delicate  images  and  phrasing.  Such,  too,  are  here, 
and  like  the  Maine  character  and  the  Maine  coast 
they  reward  careful  searching  with  surprising 
beauty. 

The  dedication  of  the  book  to  Charles  and  Sue 
Burnett  is  still  another  tribute  to  that  gift  of 
friendship  which  has  awakened  so  many,  both 
Dwight  Morrows  and  inarticulate  undergradu- 
ates, to  their  own  possibilities. 

Mary  Cowell  Ham. 


Robert  Frost,  A  Further  Range,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,    1936.     Pp.   102.     $2.50. 

Each  one  of  Frost's  six  books  has  a  unique  and 
separate  distinction;  and  yet  no  other  American 
writer  seems  to  be  so  integrated.  From  the  Boy's 
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Will,  whose  title  is  a  graceful  bow  to  our  own 
beloved  Bowdoin  poet,  to  A  Further  Range,  the 
texture  is  all  of  one  quality.  Frost  is  the  New 
England  individualist,  the  last  living  representa- 
tive, perhaps,  of  that  group  of  Transcendental- 
ists  which  began  with  Emerson.  To  them  spirit- 
ual reality  is  the  great  reality.  To  them,  man's 
business  is  "to  find  his  place  among  the  infin- 
ities"; external  reform  has  secondary  value.  Frost 
speaks  for  the  whole  tribe  when  he  says, 

I  own  I  never  really  warmed 

To  the  reformer  or  reformed, 

And  yet  conversion  has  its  place 

Not  half  way  down  the  scale  of  grace. 
Once  in  a  lifetime,  nerhaps,  they  grow  indignant 
about  what  is  going  on  around  them,  as  Thoreau 
did  when  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  "Duty  of 
Civil  Disobedience",  but  these  excursions  are  few. 
They  have  larger  business  on  their  hands;  like 
Wordsworth,  they  are  busy  "keeping  watch  o'er 
man's  mortality".  To  philosophers  and  poets  who 
have  shouldered  this  task,  the  petty  concerns  of 
politics  are  irksome  and  uninteresting.  In  this 
book  Frost  takes  his  fling  at  the  people  who  ex- 
pect to  reform  the  Babylonian  beast  of  American 
democracv  by  putting  a  few  new  laws  upon  the 
statute  books.  With  them  he  shows  little  sym- 
pathy— too  little,  perhaps.  He  reasserts  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  individual  by  saying, 

I  bid  you  to  a  one-man  revolution 
The  only  revolution  that  is  coming 
and  begs  us  steal  away  and  stay  away  from  gangs, 
return  to  "our  run-out  social  minds  and  be  as  un- 
social with  them  as  we  can"  until  we  once  more 
discover  what  we  are  as  a  nation  and  who  we 
are  as  individuals.  In  the  past  Frost  has  been 
none  too  sympathetic  toward  the  industrial  system 
of  mines,  mills,  and  factories;  in  this  new  book 
he  shows  himself  fairly  hostile  toward  a  planned 
economy  that  would  tighten  the  system  further. 
In  this  he  is  kin  to  the  New  England  villager 
who  never  had  more  than  one  foot  in  the  indus- 
trial system.  The  garden  patch  in  his  back 
yard  kept  him  alwavs  more  or  less  of  an  agricul- 
turist, even  when  he  took  his  dinner-pail  in  hand 
and  went  off  to  work  in  the  mill.  Hence  Frost 
is  distrustful  of  laws  which  are  aimed  to  regi- 
ment industrial  workers  into  a  less  haphazard 
system.  Although  his  political  poem  "Build 
Soil",  the  longest  in  the  book,  is  interesting  read- 
ing, and  is  filled  with  sententious  epigrams  that 
the  enemies  of  planned  economy  would  like  to 
have  thought  of,  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 
Frost   or   the   best   poetry   in   this    new   volume. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  critical  fact,  A  Further 
Range  is  fascinating  when  it  is  intensive,  but  be- 
low the  normal  Frost  level  when  it  becomes  ex- 
tensive. We  love  Frost  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  love  Herrick.  The  sounds  and  sights  of  the 
country  are  in  him.  The  colors  of  dawn  and 
sunset;  the  swirling  fall  of  bronzed  autumn 
leaves;  the  homelv  business  around  the  barnyard 
and  hen  vard;  moonlight  on  a  cone-shaped  moun- 
tain, —  these  are  the  the  things  he  can  reveal  to 
us  as  no  other  American  poet  can.  He  goes  on  a 
lone  strike  from  the  mill  because 


He    knew    a    spring   that    wanted    drinking; 

A    thought    that    wanted    further    thinking. 
He  dwells  upon  the  virtues  of  a  blue-ribbon  prize 
pullet  until  her  flight  symbolizes  to  many  of  us 
the  poetic  reach  of  the  author: 

The   roost   is   her   extent   of    flight. 
Yet  once  she  rises  to  the  height, 
She   shoulders   with    a   wing   so   strong 
She  makes  the  whole  flock  move  along 

The  special  difference  in  this  volume  is  its 
gnomic  quality.  One  whole  section  of  the  book, 
"Ten  Mills",  is  given  over  to  concentrated  obser- 
vation with  no  apparent  attempt  at  poetic  color- 
ation. Some  of  these  pieces  are  realistically 
whimsical,  as  for  example: 

Never  ask  of  money  spent 
Where  the  spender  thinks  it  went. 
Nobody  was  ever  meant 
To   remember   or  invent 
What  he  did  with  every  cent. 
On  a  higher  plane  these  gnomic  ruminations  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  poems  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  we  find  them  in  the  quotable 
poems  of  Emerson.     In  "The  White-tailed  Hor- 
net", for  example,  is  a  telling  thrust  at  the  apos- 
tles of  animal  behavior: 
As  long  on  earth 

As  our  comparisons  were  stoutly  upward 
With  gods  and  angels,  we  were  men  at  least, 
But  little  lower  than  the  gods  and  angels. 
But  once  comparisons  were  yielded  downward, 
Once  we  began  to  see  our  images 
Reflected  in  the  mud  and  even  dust, 
Twas  disillusion  upon  disillusion. 
We  were  lost  piecemeal  to  the  animals, 
Like  people  thrown  out  to  delay  the  wolves. 
This  is  merely  one  of  a  dozen  examples  expressed 
in    those   New   England    conversational    rhythms 
which  the  author  has  adopted   as  his  particular 
medium.      A   Further   Range    probably   contains 
more  quotable  passages  than  any  other  of  Frost's 
books.     In  later  books  of  selections  many  of  the 
favorites  will  be  chosen  from  this  volume.  Among 
these   will   be,    I   think,    such     poems     as     "Two 
Tramps   in   Mud   Time",    "A   Roadside    Stand", 
"Desert  Places",   "A  Leaf  Treader",   and   "The 
Master  Speed".  When  he  wrote  in  his  first  book 
a  score  of  years  ago, 

They  would  not  find  me  changed  from  him  they 

knew, 
Only  more  sure  of  what  I  thought  was  true 

he  uttered  a  prophecy  about  himself  that  only  a 
finely  integrated  coul  would  have  had  the  strength 
and  will  to  bring  to  fruition.  To  those  who  travel 
hopefully  such  a  poem  as  "A  Leaf  Treader"  will 
be  a  continual  inspiration: 

I  have  been  treading  on  leaves  all  day  until  I  am 
autumn-tired. 

God  knows  all  the  color  and  form  of  leaves  I 
have  trodden  on  and  mired. 

Perhaps  I  have  put  forth  too  much  strength  and 
been    too    fierce   from    fear. 

I  have  safely  trodden  underfoot  the  leaves  of  an- 
other year. 
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All  summer  long  they  were  over  head,  more 
lifted   up   than   I. 

To  come  to  their  final  place  in  earth  they  had  to 
pass  me  by. 

All  summer  long  I  thought  I  heard  them  threat- 
ening under  their  breath. 

And  when  they  came  it  seemed  with  a  will  to 
carry  me  with  them  to  death. 

They  spoke  to  the  fugitive  in  my  heart  as  if  it 

were  leaf  to  leaf. 
They  tapped  at  my  eyelids  and  touched  my  lips 

with  an  invitation  to  grief. 
But  it  was  no  reason  I  had  to  go  because  they 

had  to  go. 
Now  up  my  knee  to  keep  on  top  of  another  year 

of  snow. 

Wilbert  Snow. 


Robert  D.  Leigh,  Group  Leadership,  with 
Modern  Rules  of  Procedure,  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,    1936.      Pp.    259.      $2.50. 

President  Leigh,  working  with  a  group  of  in- 
terested students  at  Bennington  College,  con- 
sciously free  from  the  barriers  of  tradition,  and 
motivated  by  the  spirit  of  experimentation,  has 
contributed  a  thought-provoking  book  on  Group 
Leadership. 

A  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
"rules  of  precedure"  applicable  to  organizing 
and  conducting  formal  and  informal  meetings, 
both  large  and  small.  The  appendix  (pp.  223- 
246)  contains  "modern  rules  of  procedure",  clas- 
sified under  practical  and  usable  subject  head- 
ings. The  rules  are  modernized  and  simplified 
and  couched  in  a  terminology  easily  understood 
by  the  la"man  who  may  find  himself  the  chair- 
man or  presiding  officer  over  a  meeting  of  a 
committee,  board  of  directors,  college  faculty, 
fraternity,  club,  labor  organization,  or  women's 
league,  or  over  a  mass  meeting  called  to  take 
specific  action. 

Traditional  rules  of  procedure  are  explained 
and  critically  evaluated,  especially  in  Chapters 
IV  and  V;  and  simpler  or  more  easily  under- 
stood terms  substituted  for  traditional  terms  of- 
ten misleading.  For  example,  "moving  the  pre- 
vious question",  is  supplanted  by  a  motion  for 
"an  immediate  vote  on  the  pending  question" 
(p.  142);  a  motion  "to  proceed  to  informal  con- 
sideration" takes  the  place  of  the  traditional  mo- 
tion to  go   "into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole" 

(P-    M7)- 

The  portion  of  the  book  reviewed  above  is  of 
practical  value  as  a  ready  and  usable  reference 
manual  for  presiding  officers  and  other  partici- 
pants in  meetings  called  to  register  decisions.  It 
suggests  a  procedure  for  a  more  efficient  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  for  which  group  meetings  are 
held. 

The  less  formal  and  more  thought-provoking 
portion  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  first  three  sections  or  chapters:  I. 
Groups;  II.  Individual  Problem-Solving,  and  III. 
Small-Group    Deliberation.      Problem-solving    by 


group  action  is  the  central  theme  running 
through  the  three  chapters.  The  factors  affecting 
sound  thinking  by  individuals,  acting  alone  or  in 
groups,  are  analyzed  and  evaluated.  These  chap- 
ters are  of  special  interest  not  only  to  actual  or 
potential  presiding  officers,  but  especially  to  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  intelligent  citizens  in  gen- 
eral who  are  concerned  with  the  task  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  sound  decision  necessary  for  sound 
action. 

The  decision  emanating  from  the  thinking  of 
individuals  acting  in  a  group  should,  if  possible, 
result  from  an  "agreement"  or  "consensus"  rath- 
er than  from  "an  arbitrary  majority  victory" 
(pp.  xii-xiii).  The  principle  is  expressed  by  the 
author  as  follows:  "A  majority  vote  expressing 
only  a  numerical  preponderance  of  one  set  of 
ideas  and  prejudices  over  the  other,  may  be  nec- 
essary for  immediate  action.  The  group,  however, 
has  in  no  sense  arrived  at  the  solution  of  its 
problem.  In  crucial  matters,  .  .  .  the  decision 
should  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  the  quest  for  a  common  solution."  (p. 
70) 

"Unified,  realistic  discussion  leading  to  a  con- 
sensus" may  be  achieved  only  in  small  groups. 
The  maximum  number  which  constitutes  such  a 
group  is  "somewhere  between  twelve  and  twenty" 
(p.  16).  It  follows,  therefore,  that  college  fac- 
ulties, even  in  the  smaller  endowed  institutions, 
are  too  large  to  qualify  as  adequate  discussion 
groups. 

President  Leigh  prefaces  the  discussion  of 
problem-solving  by  groups  with  a  study  of  in- 
dividual problem-solving.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
author  "the  mystic  conception  that  instead  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  the  individual  minds  operating 
here,  there  is  a  group  mind  running  through  the 
individual  minds  in  the  group  ...  is  moon- 
shine .  .  .  Improvement  of  group  problem- 
solving  begins  with  improvement  of  individual 
thinking."  In  the  terminology  of  John  Dewey 
"the  Complete  Act  of  Thought"  as  applied  to 
the  problem-solving  process  includes:  "(1)  feel- 
intf  the  difficulty,  (2)  recognizing  and  defining 
the  problem,  (3)  analyzing  and  investigating  pos- 
sible solutions,  (4)  seeking  assistance  from  added 
facts,  (5)  choosing  and  testing  the  preferred  so- 
lution   ..." 

The  factors  favorable  to  problem-solving 
thinking  are:  normal  intelligence,  privacy  and 
ouiet,  long  periods  of  continuous  concentration 
without  interruption,  setting  the  stage  for  work, 
habits  of  direct  approach,  healthy  and  rested 
body,  allowance  after  effort  for  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion for  the  incubation  of  happy  ideas,  cultiva- 
tion and  recording  of  intimations  (p.  36),  power 
of  analysis,  and  independence  of  thought  (p. 
49),  assisted  by  suspended  judgment,  adequate 
samples,    broadening    of    contacts,    and    tolerance 

(P-  58). 

Furthermore,  few,  if  any,  will  embark  on  the 
problem-solving  process  without  first  acquiring 
worth-while  interests.  The  author  wisely  empha- 
sizes "the  acouisition  of  interests"  as  "a  funda- 
mental home  and  school  problem." 
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The  reader  is  warned  against  certain  pitfalk 
in  the  wa-  of  sound  problem-solving  thinking. 
For  example,  beware  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  author  "any  claim  that  logic 
can  serve  as  a  royal  road  to  thinking  may  be 
dismissed.11    '  ~.   41) 

He  would  not  have  us  misled  in  the  cause  of 
exact  definition  "by  sharp  distinction  where  no 
such  distinctions  exist;  by  the  use  of  analogy;  by 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem;  by  emotional  in- 
terference in  intellectual  judgments;  by  the  ra- 
tionalization process;  and  by  stereotypes,  which 
are  mental  images  or  symbols  usually  associated 
with  past  thinking  likely  to  "distort  and  select 
facts,  create  mental  blind  spots,  .  .  .  [and]  sub- 
stitute for  elaborate  thinking  ready-made  solu- 
tions .    .    .  "  (p.  53) 

Our  attention  is  also  called  to  the  logical  fal- 
lacies and  tricky  arguments  which  interfere  with 
straight  thinking  in  the  process  of  group  prob 
lem-solving:  such  as  the  truth  is  always  in  the 
middle  between  two  extremes;  exceptions  prove 
the  rule;  the  entering  wedge,  or  the  dangerous 
precedent;  and  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  (pp.  76- 

77) 

"Emotional  maturity11  is  considered  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  both  the  efficient  chairman 
and  the  straight  thinker  (p.  76).  In  this  con- 
nection President  Leigh  forcefully  expresses  one 
of  the  chief  ends  of  education:  "The  production 
of  a  really  integrated  being  who  sees  his  own 
ideas  and  personal  ossessions  in  objective  rela- 
tion to  others,  should  be  one  of  the  primary  aims 
of  home  and  school  education.11   (p.  56) 

President  Leigh's  Bowdoin  friends,  represented 
by  the  reviewer,  congratulate  him  upon  the  con- 
structive contributions  of  the  Bennington  experi- 
ment, and  await  with  sympathetic  interest  fur- 
ther contributions  to  clear,  independent,  and 
straight    thinking. 

Orren  C.  Hormell. 


Herbert  C  F.  Bell,  Lord  Palmerston,  2  vols., 
illus.,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1936. 
Pp.  500,  499.  $12.50. 

"Herby11  Bell  needs  no  introduction  to  men 
who  were  at  Bowdoin  between  1912,  when  he 
came  there  from  Wisconsin,  and  1926,  when  he 
went  to  Wesleyan.  He  was  so  delightful  and  so 
effective  as  a  teacher,  that  a  number  of  us  were 
lured,  as  much  by  his  example  as  by  anything, 
into  history  as  a  profession,  while  he  instilled  a 
lasting  love  of  history  into  many  who  chose  other 
careers.  American  higher  education  would  be  far 
richer  if  more  college  chairs  in  the  country  could 
boast  the  proud  record,  in  combined  personality 
and  scholarship,  of  the  holders  of  that  history 
professorship  at  Bowdoin.  The  High  Court  of 
Parliament  and  the  Dictionary  of  American  Bi- 
ography are  among  the  lasting  achievements  of 
Bell's  predecessors,  and  his  Lord  Palmerston  is 
b^un^  to  g  ve  him  a  secure  place  among  those 
who  have  produced  books  which  should  last  for 
years,   on   both   sides   of   the   Atlantic,    as    "stan- 


dard11 and  definitive.  A  professor  in  one  of  the 
older  universities  recently  attempted  to  show  in 
an  article  that  the  small  colleges  are  "intellectual 
graveyards11.  This  book  is  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion of  the  folly  of  such  a  contention — if  anyone 
considers  demonstration  necessary. 

Palmerston  richly  deserved  the  biography 
which  he  has  received,  but  the  creation  of  it 
was  no  easy  task.  Guadella  had  already  written 
an  interesting  volume  outlining  the  narrative  of 
his  career;  that  will  serve  as  a  companion  rather 
than  as  a  competitor  to  this  likewise  interesting 
but  thorough  treatment.  Palmerston  was  at  the 
War  Office  from  1800  to  1828  and  then,  from 
1830  until  his  death  in  1865,  he  was  in  v'rtual, 
if  not  always  official,  control  of  British  foreign 
affairs.  The  accumulation  of  written  records  of 
such  a  career  would  be  enough  to  scare  off  any 
historian  who  lacked  a  stout  heart.  It  is  much  to 
have  spent  years  in  sifting  out  and  analyzing  the 
essentials  in  such  a  mass  of  materials.  When,  on 
top  of  that,  it  has  been  possible  to  write  with 
penetrating  insight  and  charm  of  style,  the  au- 
thor's 9^9  pages  are  a  worthy  achievement. 

'Mamma  England's  spoiled  child11,  as  Palm- 
erston has  been  called,  was  no  easy  subject  for 
analysis.  His  brusque  diplomacy  exasperated  Vic- 
toria and  mystified  and  annoyed  the  continental 
chancelleries,  but  it  was  a  source  of  constant  joy 
and  votes  among  the  British  populace.  British- 
prestige  abroad  has  seldom  been  higher  than  it 
was  in  Palmerston's  years  of  power.  Bell  has  ef- 
fectively defended  the  liberalism  of  Palmerston. 
He  may  have  been  less  interested  in  domestic 
than  in  foreign  affairs,  but  in  his  chosen  field 
he  proved  himself  a  true  disciple  of  the  liberal 
George  Canning.  Whereas  Canning  used  British 
power  to  support  the  struggles  for  freedom  of 
Greece  and  Latin  America,  Palmerston  can  be 
credited  with  achievements  of  lasting  importance 
in  his  support  of  Belgian  and  Italian  efforts  to 
establish  governments  upon  an  English  model, 
and  he,  moreover,  made  tireless  and  unceasing 
war  upon  the  slave  trade.  Bell  has  proved  a 
clear  and  exceedingly  helpful  guide  through  that 
tangled  period  of  British  politics  from  which  di- 
verse groups  were  finally  to  emerge  as  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  At  the  same  time,  along  with 
his  analysis  of  those  weightier  matters,  there 
is  a  succession  of  pictures  of  Palmerston, — after 
office  hours,  at  the  race  track,  or,  with  his  chronic 
unpunctuality,  keeping  even  the  Queen  waiting 
for  dinner — that  adds  greatly  to  the  reader's  en- 
joyment of  this  excellent  biography. 

Robert   G.   Albion. 


Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  John  Dawn, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1936.  Pp.   307.  $2.50. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  John  Dawn  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Red  S\y  In  The  Morning)  should 
be  treasured  up  that  untold  generations  hence 
may  have  a  concise,  ready-reference  dictionary  of 
State-o'-Maine  speech  mannerisms.  Mr.  Coffin 
observes  in  the  course  of  this  story  of  the  Dawns 
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that  "sayings  people  had  weren't  made  up  out 
of  whole  cloth.  There  were  long  years  of  living 
behind  them,  and  much  sadness."  Behind  John 
Dawn  are  years  of  living  among  Maine  people, 
and  much  memory.  The  people  are  the  people 
we  remember  —  grandmothers  and  uncles  and 
neighbors.  There  is  much  ado  about  mince-meat 
and  caraway  cookies  and  patches  on  little  boys' 
pants  and  the  way  trees  and  men  grew.  For  us 
who  remember,  the  book  has  just  so  much  more 
to  please  us.  Some  phrase  from  a  Doughty  or 
Toothaker  will  set  us  off  on  pleasant  memories; 
as  if  Mr.  Coffin  had  struck  "do"  on  the  piano 
and  we  began  singing  an  opera. 

For  those  without  Maine  backgrounds  and 
memories,  the  story  is  of  a  sturdy  family  of 
Maine  men.  It  begins  in  1751  and  skims  along 
until  after  the  Civil  War,  particularly  recording 
the  exploits  of  John,  who  commanded  his  first 
ship  at  fourteen.  It  sails  the  world  around,  and 
stops  off  at  a  Civil  War  battlefield,  but  it  is 
typical  of  the  Coffin  prose  in  that  it  pays  strict 
attention  to  the  weather  and  change  of  seasons  in 
Maine. 

For  the  most  part  the  story  is  told  impersonal- 
ly; people  do  things  rather  than  think  them. 
This  difference  will  please  many  who  cared  little 
for  Red  S\y  In  The  Morning.  It  records,  rather 
than  creates,  the  characters,  and  in  the 23rd  chap- 
ter Polly  Toothaker  can  easily  become  anyone's 
Aunt  Mary.  Each  succeeding  Dawn  adds  to  the 
achievements  of  his  father,  until  the  race  dwin- 
dles to  a  lad  who  looks  to  college.  But  the 
dwindling  is  coincident  with  the  changing  age, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Dawns  is  no  more  than 
the  passing  of  sailing  vessels.  As  he  treats  the 
latter-day  people  in  his  town  of  Merrymeeting, 
Mr.  Coffin  grows  sarcastic,  but  his  manner  ac- 
cents his  sincerity  when  he  wrote  of  sturdier  folk 
in  days  gone  by. 

The  dead  ship  of  Harpswell,  thus  far  confined 
to  poetic  meanderings  with  Whittier  along  the 
Maine  coast,  pops  up  curiously  in  ]ohn  Dawn 
and  becomes  rather  a  nuisance.  As  regularly  as 
clock-work,  the  Harpswell  ghosts  around,  then 
misfortune  strikes,  and  the  drinking-mug  repre- 
senting the  luck  of  the  Dawns  closes  the  chapter. 
Nor  does  the  Harpswell  stick  too  close  to  home, 
but  follows  the  Dawns  precisely,  being  discovered 
once  off  California  like  a  confounded  gold-rush- 
er, and  in  the  last  chapter  she  has  sailed  right 
into  Merrymeeting  harbor.  The  mystic  signifi- 
cance of  the  old  ship  hardly  compensates  for  the 
disturbing   reliability  of  her  schedule. 

The  story  will  become  to  many  the  favorite  of 
Coffin's  novels.  There  are  situations  worthy  of 
the  characters,  characters  worthy  of  Maine,  and 
all  is  set  in  the  rich  Coffin  scenery  with  Maine 
weather   surprisingly   splendid. 


If   only   Mr.    Coffin    had    selected    a   title   that 
sounded  less  like  two  o'clock! 

John  T.  Gould. 


Isaiah  Bowman,  A  Design  for  Scholarship, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1936.  Pp. 
185.      $1.75. 

This  collection  of  thirteen  addresses  by  the 
new  president  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
is  particularly  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  their  author.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  his 
audiences,  Dr.  Bowman  emphasises  certain 
themes  so  repeatedly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  ideals  that  will  guide  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  book  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  two  sentences  taken  from  addresses 
to  the  alumni  and  to  the  graduating  class  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  "What  was  true 
when  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  found- 
ed in  1876  is  still  true  and  eternally  true — that 
the  goal  of  higher  education  should  be  quality." 
"There  is  one  act  that  will  probably  affect  your 
future  more  than  any  other  and  that  is  what  you 
are  going  to  decide  about  the  quality  of  your 
work."  The  italics  in  both  cases  are  President 
Bowman's. 

Equally  important  is  a  definite  objective,  for 
institutions  as  for  individuals.  "A  place  of  schol- 
arship without  design  is  a  garden  where  weeds 
grow  and  crowd  out  the  flowers."  And  that  de- 
sign, no  matter  how  it  may  vary  in  detail,  must 
always  have  as  its  ultimate  aid  service  to  society. 
"To  keep  research  in  pure  science  in  the  Univer- 
sity actively  related  to  social  needs  and  national 
strength  is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  evaded." 

"One  gift  of  college  experience  that  is  without 
price  and  that  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  is  the 
gift  of  tolerance  that  comes  or  should  come  with 
broad  learning.  .  ,  .  No  one  serves  his  com- 
munity and  his  country  well  who  thinks  that  he 
alone  has  found  the  one  sure  way  to  salvation." 
Yet  recognition  of  this  fact  need  not  prevent  one 
from  having  decided  views  of  his  own,  as  witness 
the  author's  conviction  that,  "The  new  catechism 
asserts  that  I  am  the  child  of  the  government  and 
the  heir  of  my  neighbor's  industry  and  prudence. 
This  is  the  deadly  epidemic  sweeping  through 
the  land  today,  beside  which  the  drought  and  the 
dust   storms   are  but   trifling  episodes." 

"Research  and  yet  more  research"  are  neces- 
sary both  to  determine  where  truth  lies  and  to 
keep  the  instructor  alive.  "Every  teacher  should 
be  a  productive  scholar — that  the  current  of  ideas 
with  which  his  students  deal  should  be  kept 
fresh.  .  .  .  The  intellectually  dead  men  on  our 
faculties    are   a   menace   to    growth." 

Finally,  comes  the  search  for  a  unified  educa- 
tional program,  which  the  author  regards  as  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  his  own  institution.  "By 
the  blend  of  its  interests  in  both  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities  it  gave  an  inspiring  example  of 
balanced  education."  "It  has  provided  bridges 
between  the  various  branches  of  learning,  no  less 
important   a   matter   than    the   discovery   of   new 
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knowledge  if  learning  is  to  have  any  relation  to 
life  and  not  remain  learning  merely.11 

Both  in  terminology  and  in  point  of  view 
President  Bowman's  addresses  give  frequent  evi- 
dence of  his  previous  career  as  a  geographer  and 
explorer.  For  example,  "Education  should  be  a 
voyage  of  discovery,"  in  which  "our  educational 
institutions  must  look  more  closely  at  the  com- 
pass, and  enquire  anew  what  port  they  seek  to 
reach."  An  interesting  suggestion  is  the  use  of 
a  new  word  "Anaximandering,"  from  the  name 
of  a  Greek  geographer,  to  indicate  the  opposite 
of  meandering. 

The  entire  book  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
feeling  that  the  present  head  of  Johns  Hopkins 
is  a  man  of  broad  interests  and  keen  intellectual 
curiosity,  who  is  at  the  same  time  forceful  and 
tolerant,  and  who  will  insist  on  high  standards, 
orderly  development,  and  a  social  perspective. 
Under  his  guidance  the  University  seems  destined 
to  maintain  its  enviable  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  for  service  to  the  community. 

Samuel  T.  Dana. 


Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Alma  Mater:  The 
Gothic  Age  of  the  American  College,  illustrated 
by  Charles  W.  Smith,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1936. 
Pp.   259.     $2.50. 

This  is  a  book  that  the  graduate  of  any  Amer- 
ican college  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  should 
read.  He  will  enjoy  it  and  profit  from  it.  There 
is  a  nostalgic  charm  to  the  pages,  which  gives  it 
the  value  of  much  more  than  substantial  food  for 
thought.  It  is  written  by  a  distinguished  critic, 
with  a  doz,en  books  to  his  credit,  who  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900  and  who  taught  there  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  "study  in  memory",  but  that 
is  far  from  saying  that  it  is  all  Yale.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  largely  applicable  to  the  college  world 
in  general,  as  that  world  was  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth.  The  differences  were  unimport- 
ant when  compared  with  the  resemblances.  An 
occasional  transposition  of  names  will  make  the 
reader — be  he  Bowdoin  or  Williams  or  Wesleyan 
man  of  that  time — live  the  life  of  long  ago  which 
he  lived  with  probably  small  comprehension  of 
the    significance    or    the    consequences. 

Mr.  Canby's  college  town,  for  instance,  with 
which  he  begins  his  volume,  is  little  else  than  the 
Brunswick  of  half  a  century  or  so  ago.  It  is  with 
a  delightful  mixing  of  respect,  impatience  and  af- 
fection that  it  is  minutely  pictured  and  in- 
terpreted— college  widow  and  all.  And  when  he 
moves  on  to  the  college,  quietly,  and  revealing 
the  things  that  were  felt  but  not  spoken,  there  is 
the  same  spirit  that  Bowdoin  has  known,  the 
same  men,  the  same  life.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
episode  of  the  first  Bryan  campaign.  It  was  all 
"naive    intellectually,    but    emotionally    vigorous, 


the  still  youthful  soul  of  the  last   great   age  of 
American  individualism". 

He  regards  the  college  of  which  he  is  writing 
as  "a  combination  of  a  sporting  resort,  beer  gar- 
den, political  convention,  laboratory  and  factory 
for  research  with  a  mind  as  confused  as  a  Span- 
ish omelette".  The  teachers  were  either  "hard- 
boiled,  indifferent,  idealistic,  factual  or  enthusi- 
astic" and  he  enriches  his  book  with  detailed 
studies  of  several  of  them.  And  so  on  through 
his  discussion  of  the  meaning  and  the  effect  of 
what  was  taught,  to  his  picture  of  the  alumni. 
He  knew  the  college  of  which  he  writes,  "loved 
it,  hated  it,  struggled  in  it  and  took  it  deep  into 
his  imagination".  The  book  is  for  us  who  did 
likewise. 

John   Clair  Minot. 


Laura  E.  Richards,  E.A.R.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  Press,    1936.   Pp.   61.      $1.50. 

This  is  a  little  book,  but,  to  paraphrase  Daniel 
Webster,  there  will  be  many  to  love  it.  Of  course 
there  will  be  many  more  books  about  the  life  and 
the  career  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  I  think 
at  least  three  are  on  the  ways  already — among 
them  an  official  biography  from  the  pen  of  Her- 
mann Hagedorn,  who  delivered  the  brilliant  and 
moving  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  to 
Mr.  Robinson's  memory  in  Gardiner  on  October 
1 8th.  But  all  future  biographers  and  critics  will 
have  to  confess  a  debt  to  these  simple,  direct,  and 
charming  reminiscences  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 
The  outstanding  merit  in  the  slender  volume  is 
that  it  recreates  the  young  Robinson  as  seen  by 
eyes  contemporary  with  his  youth.  The  picture 
is  not  colored  or  distorted  by  Mrs.  Richards's 
deep  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  mature 
and  ripened  man  of  the  last  decades. 

The  Harvard  University  Press  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  departure  from  the  set  rule 
that  university  publications  should  be  chiefly 
weighty  tomes.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
Harvard  Press  broke  the  rule  partly  because  of  a 
twinge  of  conscience.  Harvard,  Robinson's  own 
college,  never  saw  fit  to  honor  itself  by  giving 
him  a  degree — a  sin  of  omission  of  which  Yale 
and  Bowdoin  were  not  guilty.  But  the  book  is  too 
good  to  justify  any  search  for  the  reason  for  its 
publication,   other  than  its  own  merit. 

Inevitably  the  book  will  find  its  place  in  the 
libraries  of  all  Robinsonians.  It  should  find  a 
place,  both  for  its  author  and  its  subject,  in  every 
public  library  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

Harold  T.  Pulsifer. 


Simon  M.  Hamlin,  The  Hamlins  of  J^ew 
England.  Privately  printed,   1936.     Pp.  65,  illus. 

This  little  volume  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  a 
genealogical  presentation  in  which  there  is  much 
of  interest  to  a  reader  outside  the  family  group. 
Congressman  Hamlin  has  brought  into  its  pages 
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many  anecdotes  of  the  Hamlins,  the  Moultons, 
and  the  Washburns  which  are  amusing  on  their 
own    account. 

From  the  Bowdoin  point  of  view,  the  pages 
devoted  to  Cyrus  Hamlin  the  missionary  are  par- 
ticularly pertinent,  but  there  is  much  of  inter- 
est concerning  his  cousin  Hannibal,  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  Lincoln,  and  the  other  descendants 
of    those    first    Barnstable    Hamlins 

On   the   rough   rocky   shores   of   Cape    Cod, 
Who  started  a  band  that's  made  happy  the  land 
And  has  kept  mighty  close  to  the  sod. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  people  and  of  places. 

Philip  S.  Wilder. 


The  Authors 

Wilbert  Snow,  A.M.,  '07,  whose  varied 
earlier  career  included  lobstering  on  the  Maine 
coast,  tending  reindeer  in  Alaska,  and  teaching 
in  half  a  dosen  colleges  scattered  between  Maine 
and  Oregon,  has  long  been  Professor  of  English 
in  Wesleyan  University.  He  is  the  author  ot 
Maine  Coast  (1923),  The  Inner  Harbor  (1926), 
Down  East  (1932),  and  much  other  poetry  and 
criticism   of   poetry   contributed   to   periodicals. 

Robert  Frost,  Litt.D.  (Bowd.),  was  the  first 
speaker  in  the  Institute  of  Literature  of  1925, 
and  has  visited  Bowdoin  on  other  occasions.  A 
member  of  the  Amherst  faculty,  he  served  last 
year  as  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lecturer  at  Har- 
vard. 

Robert  D.  Leigh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  '14,  first 
President  of  Bennington  College  and  a  leading 
advocate  of  experiment  and  reform  in  higher 
education,  was  formerly  A.  Barton  Hepburn 
Professor  of  Government  in'  Williams  College. 
At  the  Commencement  Dinner  last  June,  Dr. 
Leigh  responded  for  the  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees. 

Herbert  C.  F.  Bell,  Ph.D.,  now  Professor 
of  History  in  Wesleyan  University,  held  the 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed  professorship  of  history 
at  Bowdoin  from  191 2  to  1926.  The  Alumnus 
is  delighted  to  join,  through  this  review  by  a 
former  student  of  Professor  Bell's,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary tribute  of  praise  with  which  the 
publication  of  his  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
greeted. 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  Litt.D.,  '15,  is 
a  Pulitzer  Prise  poet  whose  productions  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  verse,  as  the  rapidly 
lengthening  list  of  his  prose  writings  attests. 
The  book  here  reviewed  is  his  second  novel. 
Either  completed  or  on  the  ways  are  three  or 
four  other  works  of  various  types — one  of  them 
of   very   special  interest  to   Bowdoin   men. 

Isaiah  Bowman,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Bowd.), 
LL.D.,  eminent  geographer,  President  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1935,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  Institute  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  193 1.  His  younger  son, 
Walter  P.  Bowman,  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
in  that  year. 


Alma  Mater  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,  is  included  in  our  list  because,  as  Mr. 
Minot's  review  shows,  it  has  not  only  great  in- 
terest for  all  thoughtful  persons  but  also  a  pe- 
culiar and  intimate  appeal  to  one  particular  gen- 
eration among  college  graduates — the  men 
roughly  between  forty-five  and  sixty-five.  Mr. 
Canby,  as  everyone  knows,  has  recently  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature.  He  lectured  at  Bowdoin  once  in 
1925. 

Laura  E.  Richards,  Litt.D.,  whose  associa- 
tions with  literary  folk  have  spanned  the  gen- 
erations from  her  distinguished  parents,  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  to  her 
latest  devotees,  Alexander  Woollcott  and  Harold 
Pulsifer,  is  a  writer  of  unusual  versatility.  Story- 
teller, biographer,  author  of  most  enchanting 
children's  verse,  she  holds  an  unique  place  in 
the  thought  and  affections  of  Maine  people. 

Simon  M.  Hamlin,  '00,  formerly  Principal  of 
Bridgton  Academy  and  of  South  Portland  High 
School,  later  Mayor  of  the  latter  city,  is  com- 
pleting a  term  as  Congressman  from  the  First 
Maine   District. 


The  Reviewers 

Mary  Cowell  Ham,  alumna  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  in  recent  years  teacher  of  French  in 
the  Brunswick  High  School,  is  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  J.  Ham.  To  many  a  graduate  of 
the  College,  some  of  the  pleasantest  Bowdoin 
memories  center  in  the  gracious  hospitality  and 
the  lively  talk  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ham. 

Orren  C.  Hormell,  Ph.D.,  is  DeAlva  Stan- 
wood    Alexander    Professor    of    Government. 

Robert  G.  Albion,  Ph.D.,  '18,  is  Associate 
Professor  of  History  in   Princeton   University. 

John  T.  Gould,  '31,  godfather  if  not 
progenitor  of  the  Orient's  Mustard  and  Cress,  is 
now  heard  Gimbling  in  the  Wabe,  every  Thurs- 
day, in  the  Brunswic\  Record. 

Samuel  T.  Dana,  M.F.,  Sc.D.,  ''04,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  and  Conservation  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  country's 
leading   foresters. 

John  Clair  Minot,  Litt.D.,  '96,  the  veteran 
literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  has  been 
for  forty  years  intimately  associated  with  young 
people  in  school  and  college.  He  has  written 
and  edited  stories,  including  Tales  of  Bowdoin; 
has  served  as  guide,  historian,  tax-collector,  and 
friend  to  his  chapter  and  later  as  President  of 
the  (national)  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity; 
and  has  for  many  years  been  an  Overseer  of  the 
College. 

Harold  T.  Pulsifer,  Litt.D.,  poeta  in  urbe, 
read  from  the  poems  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son at  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  Gardiner  on 
October    18. 

Philip  S.  Wilder,  Ed.M.,  '23,  is  Alumni 
Secretary  of  the  College  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of   Education. 
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With  The  Alumni  Bodies 


ANDROSCOGGIN    COUNTY    ASSO- 
CIATION 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Auburn 
Y.M.C.A.  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
October  29,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bow- 
doin  Teachers1  Club.  Dr.  Henry  Sprince 
'20  was  elected  President  for  the  coming 
year,  and  David  V.  Berman  '23  is  the  new 
Secretary. 


HARTFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Professor  Robert  P.  T.  Coffin  '15  rep- 
resented the  College  at  an  informal  gath- 
ering of  the  Association  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 9. 


TiEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 

An   informal   meeting   was   held   at   the 
Amherst  Club  on  Thursday,  October  29. 


BOSTON  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  fall  was  held  at 
the  University  Club  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 1,  Dean  Nixon  speaking  for  the  Col- 
lege. Albert  Abrahamson  '26  discussed  the 
W.P.A.  in  Maine. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 5  at  which  Professor  Herbert  Ross 
Brown  discussed  the  educational  program 
of  the  College. 

The  group  will  hold  its  annual  Athletic 
Night  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  at  which 
time  the  Athletic  Director  and  members  of 
his  staff  will  be  on  hand. 


PORTLAND  CLUB 

The  fall  meeting  was  held  at  the  Port- 
land Country  Club  on  Thursday,  October 
22,  with  members  of  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment as  guests  and  speakers. 


ESSEX  COUNT?  ASSOCIATION 

The  usual  fall  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Hawthorne  in  Salem  on  Thurs- 
day, November  19,  Track  Coach  Jack  Ma- 
gee  being  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 


BOWDOIN  TEACHERS'  CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  at  the  Auburn  Y.M.C.A.  on  Thurs- 
day, October  29  with  President  Sills  and 
Professor  Boyd  W.  Bartlett  '17  as  speak- 
ers. Richard  V.  McCann  '37  represented 
the  undergraduate  body.  The  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  is  Ru- 
pert G.  Johnson,  Principal  of  Standish 
High  School,  who  will  be  assisted  by 
George  E.  Leatherbarrow  '04  of  Thornton 
Academy  and  Fred  P.  Hall,  Jr.,  '19  of 
Portland. 


The  Necrology 


1864 — Daniel  Franklin  Littlefield,  oldest 
living  graduate  of  the  College  and  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fruit  and  pro- 
duce business  in  the  city  of  Saco,  died  at  the 
Webber  Hospital  in  Biddford  on  September  24 
following  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Littlefield  was 
born  April  3,  1842,  in  Saco,  and  came  to  the 
college  from  the  old  Saco  Academy.  While  a 
student  he  established  his  fruit  and  produce 
store,  placing  his  father  in  charge.  After  grad- 
uation from  Bowdoin  his  brother  entered  into 
partnership  with  him,  and  they  enlarged  the 
business  until  they  supplied  dealers  throughout 
York  County.  They  also  had  extensive  invest- 
ments in  the  South.  During  recent  years  the 
business  had  been  conducted  by  nephews  of  Mr. 
Littlefield  but  he  had  kept  a  very  active  interest 


in  it,  and  in  town  affairs  as  well.  Mr.  Littlefield 
was  a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon. 

1875 — Melville  Augustus  Floyd,  former 
Portland  attorney  and  prominent  Maine  Socialist 
a  quarter-century  ago,  died  July  9  at  Wellesley 
Hills,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  Portland 
August  20,  1852,  and  began  his  practice  of  law 
there  in  1878,  also  serving  for  a  time  as  a  mem-, 
ber  of  the  Common  Council  of  Portland. 

1880 — We  have  had  several  unconfirmed  re- 
ports of  the  death  of  William  Pierce  Martin. 
He  was  born  in  Lewiston,  July  30,  1858.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from  college  he  studied  law 
at  Boston  University,  receiving  his  degree  in 
1883.  From  that  time  on  he  practiced  law  in 
Boston,    and    served   in   the   Massachusetts    State 
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Legislature  for  the  term  of  1893-94.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin belonged  to  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity. 

1881 — Former  Congressman  Daniel  John  Mc- 
Gillicuddy,  several  times  Mayor  of  Lewiston 
and  for  years  a  leading  attorney  in  Maine,  died 
July  30  at  his  home  in  Lewiston  following  a 
long  illness.  Born  in  that  city,  August  27,  1857, 
he  opened  his  law  office  there,  after  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883.  He  served  in  the 
National  House  in  the  62d,  63d,  and  64th  Con- 
gresses, where  he  attained  some  fame  as  drafter 
of  the  first  workmen's  compensation  act  to  pass 
Congress.  Mr.  McGillicuddy  won  a  wide  rep- 
utation as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  greatest  criminal  cases  in  tne 
history  of  Maine.  Mrs.  McGillicuddy  and  a 
brother,  John  T.,  survive  him. 

1883 — Henry  Albert  Bascom,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Hay  Association  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  June  15.  Born 
in  Portland,  October  26,  i860,  he  came  to  Bow- 
doin  following  graduation  from  the  local  high 
school.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  of  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  Shortly  after 
leaving  college  he  became  identified  with  the 
Lord  &  Webster  Company,  Boston,  hay  and 
grain  merchants,  advancing  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident, which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  At  the  age  of  46,  Mr.  Bascom  took  up 
the  study  of  law  at  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  eve- 
ning school  and  when  he  was  50  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  His  law  work  was  entirely  for  worthy 
causes  and  for  friends,  and  he  never  chargea 
for  his  services.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Horse 
Association  of  America,  the  New  York  Hay  and 
Grain  Association,   and  the  Masons. 

1885 — We  have  received  word  of  the  death  oi 
Frank  West  Alexander  at  Foxboro,  Massa- 
chussets  on  October  16.  He  was  a  native  of 
Richmond,  having  been  born  there  March  14, 
i860.  Immediately  following  graduation  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Eastport,  staying  there  until  1889 
when  he  went  to  Minot,  and  from  there  to  East 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Georgetown,  Mass.,  East 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  returning  for  a  time  to  Rich- 
mond before  taking  up  residence  in  Cambridge 
and  Foxboro,  Mass.  He  was  a  member  of  Theta 
Delta  Chi. 

1891 — Emerson  Hilton,  Lincoln  County  at- 
torney for  two  terms,  and  a  lawyer  in  Damar- 
iscotta  since  1894,  died  at  his  home  there  July 
19th.  He  was  born  in  Damariscotta  January  31, 
1870,  and  studied  law  with  his  father  after  com- 
pleting his  college  course,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1894.  Mr.  Hilton  suffered  a  back  injury 
while  attending  a  reunion  at  the  College  in  1901 
and  had  been  an  invalid  since  that  time.  Al- 
though unable  to  leave  his  house,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  profession  as  a  counsellor 
and  consultant.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
brother,  Weston,  of  this  same  class,  and  a  broth- 
er-in-law, A.  M.  G.  Soule,  '03. 


1892 — Word  is  received  of  the  death  of 
George  Downes  at  Calais  on  October  15.  Mr. 
Downes  was  born  in  Machias  on  December  23, 
1868.  He  studied  law  for  four  years  after  col- 
lege, then  started  his  practice  in  Calais,  where  he 
had  since  lived,  and  served  his  city  as  post- 
master and  President  of  the  National  Bank.  He 
was   a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity. 

1895 — James  Everett  Hicks,  former  President 
of  the  Boston  Alumni  Association  and  Class 
Agent  for  the  Alumni  Fund,  died  August  8 
at  his  home  in  Newtonville,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a  native  of  Richmond,  having  been  born 
there  July  18,  1870.  Mr.  Hicks  came  to  Bow- 
doin  from  Hebron  Academy,  and  for  two  years 
after  graduation  was  a  landscape  gardener  in 
Boston.  The  following  two  years  he  was  in- 
terested in  manufacturing,  but  entered  life  in- 
surance in  1900.  He  eventually  became  Mas- 
sachusetts manager  of  the  Union  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Portland.  Mr.  Hicks  was 
also  a  trustee  of  Hebron,  a  past  president  of  the 
Boston  Life  Insurance  Underwriters  Association, 
and  a  former  president  of  the  New  England 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity.  He  was  also  promi- 
nent in  Masonry  and  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Newton  school  committee. 

1895 — George  Lincoln  Kimball  died  at  his 
home  in  North  Waterford  on  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Kimball  had  lived  practically  all  his 
life  in  Waterford,  where  he  was  born  October 
29,  1868,  except  for  the  years  between  1896 
and  1903  when  he  taught  Physical  Culture  at 
St.  Lawrence  University  in  Canton,  New  York. 
He  was  a  member  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 

1898 — We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of 
William  Jackson  Merrill,  M.D.,  on  May  10, 
1935,  presumably  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvan- 
ia, where  he  had  been  practicing  since  receiv- 
ing his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1902.  He  was  born  in  Wind- 
sor, March  28,  1869.  Dr.  Merrill  was  a  member 
of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

1898 — Alfred  Benson  White,  who  was  born 
in  Lewiston,  February  25,  1876,  and  who  re- 
ceived his  LL.B.  at  Harvard  in  1901,  died  at  his 
home  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  July  4.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  record  of  service  to  Bowdoin  which 
appears  on  page  9,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
he  was  among  the  most  active  alumni  of  his  fra- 
ternity, Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
1899 — Lieutenant  Colonel  Roy  Leon  Mars- 
ton  died  July  6  at  the  Veterans1  Hospital  at 
Togus,  Maine,  following  an  operation.  He  was 
born  in  Skowhegan  September  16,  1877.  He 
came  to  Bowdoin,  where  he  joined  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity,  from  Skowhegan  High 
School,  and  following  graduation  entered  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Forestry  in  1902. 
From  1902  to  1906  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  Yale,  and  from  1903  to  191 1  also 
taught  military  engineering  and  forestry  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  In  191 1  he  re- 
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turned  to  Skowhegan  to  become  treasurer  and 
genera]  manager  of  the  Coburn  Heirs  Inc.,  lum- 
ber concern.  In  191 3  he  served  a  term  in  the 
Maine  Legislature,  and  that  year  reorganised  the 
old  Company  E  of  the  Second  Maine  national 
guard,  becoming  its  captain.  He  led  his  com- 
pany at  the  Mexican  border  campaign  in  1916, 
and  in  19 17,  having  recruited  his  company  to 
full  war  strength,  was  sent  in  charge  of  ten 
officers  to  become  the  first  national  guard  offi- 
cer to  land  in  France.  He  was  twice  cited  for 
distinguished  service  before  his  promotion  to 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  he  served  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  San  Mihiel  and  in  the  Argonne  forest. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  general 
board  of  managers  of  the  national  soldiers' 
homes,  and  made  annual  trips  of  inspection  to 
each.  He  served  on  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Board  in 
191 1  and  191 2,  and  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Percival  P.  Baxter,  '98.  Interested  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  his  community,  and  a  member  of  many 
Skowhegan  organizations,  he  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
summer  theatre  colony  at  Lakewood,  and  found- 
ed the  Lakewood  Golf  Club.  Colonel  Marston 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  his  mother,  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  two  sisters,  and  two  brothers. 

1902 — Benjamin  Edward  Kelley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Boothbay  Register  for  twenty- 
two  years,  died  on  June  24  at  a  Portland  hos- 
pital following  a  relapse  after  an  appendicitis 
operation.  Mr.  Kelley  was  born  at  Boothbay 
Harbor  June  20,  1879,  and  came  to  College 
from  Lincoln  Academy.  He  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  faculty  of  the  Brunswick  School  at 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  taught  there  from 
1902  to  1905,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Greenwich  J^ews.  In  19 14 
he  purchased  the  Boothbay  paper  and  moved  to 
Boothbay  Harbor.  He  leaves  his  widow,  one 
sister,  and  two  brothers.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 
1903 — Theodore  Walter  Wells,  who  was 
born  in  Portland  October  25,  1877,  died  in  that 
city  on  October  15  following  a  period  of  de- 
spondency. He  had  lived  most  of  his  quiet  life 
since  graduation  in  Portland  and  in  Hallowell, 
working  from  time  to  time  at  various  tasks  as 
occasion   arose. 

1907 — We  are  given  to  understand  that  Wil- 
liam Eugene  Speake,  who  has  been  among 
those  on  our  "lost  list"  for  some  time,  is  de- 
ceased. He  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  3,  1884.  Following  graduation  he  was 
connected  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service, 
in  Washington,  and  for  a  time  he  was  located  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi. 
1913 — Wilmot  Clyde  Lippincott  died  in 
New  York  City,  June  25th,  following  a  throat 
operation.  He  was  born  in  Augusta,  October 
1,  1 89 1,  and  he  came  to  Bowdoin  from  Cony 
High  School.  For  a  time  after  graduation  he 
worked  as  an  industrial  chemist  and  as  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  the  Cherry  River  Paper 


Company  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  191 7  he 
was  with  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Company  at  Tops- 
ham.  The  following  year  he  entered  service  at 
Camp  Upton,  New  York,  attended  the  School  of 
Instruction  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
made  Division  Gas  Officer,  being  discharged 
from  Camp  Devens  in  1918  with  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Lippincott  had  been  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company  in  New  York  City,  having 
charge  of  sales  in  the  mechanical  goods  depart- 
ment. He  wrote  and  published  several  books  on 
subjects  connected  with  this  trade.  One  of 
these,  Outdoor  Advertising,  was  considered  a 
masterpiece  in  its  field.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  brother,  Dr.  Leon  S.  'io,  and  a  sister. 
Mr.  Lippincott  was  a  member  of  Theta  Delta 
Chi. 

1921- — -We  are  reliably  informed  of  the  death  of 
Roy  Bartlett  King,  formerly  of  Presque  Isle, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  our 
lists  as  a  resident  of  California.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Nu. 

1925 — Nathan  Wood  died  suddenly  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  on  October  29.  He  was 
born  in  Portland  October  6,  1901,  and  was 
graduated  from  Deering  High  School.  After 
college,  he  was  in  business  for  several  years  with 
his  father  in  the  firm  of  Nathan  Wood  and  Son, 
wholesale  drug  concern.  Later  he  was  employed 
by  the  Martin  Typewriter  Company  in  Portland 
for  some  time  before  he  went  to  Worcester.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents,  two  sisters,  and  a  son. 
Mr.  Wood  was   a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon. 

Medical  1879 — -John  Briry  Curtis  is  report- 
ed as  having  died  in  Florida  sometime  in  March. 
Dr.  Curtis  was  a  native  of  Bath,  where  he  was 
born  October  13,  1854,  but  except  for  the  first 
five  years  after  graduation,  when  he  was  a 
physician  in  Brookton,  he  had  lived  and  prac- 
ticed in  Orange  Heights,  Florida. 

Medical  1879 — Eugene  Bial  Holden,  M.D., 
died  at  his  home  in  Oxford  March  19th.  He 
was  born  in  Otisfield  December  21,  1856.  After 
receiving  his  degree  Dr.  Holden  opened  an  office 
in  South  Paris  and  stayed  there  as  a  physician 
and  druggist  until  1888,  when  he  tried  his  for- 
tune as  a  salesman;  then  in  1899  he  settled  in 
Oxford,  where  he  kept  his  office  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

Medical  1888  —  Dr.  Frederick  Ellsworth 
Sweetsir,  for  forty-seven  years  one  of  the  best 
known  practicing  physicians  in  his  district,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Merrimac,  Massachu- 
setts, September  29th.  He  was  born  in  Saco  on 
November  n,  1866.  After  leaving  the  Medical 
School,  Dr.  Sweetsir  did  post  graduate  work  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Merrimac.  He  served  on  the 
School  Board  for  a  number  of  years  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Merrimac  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Haverhill  Med- 
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ical  Club,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  staff  of 
the  Amesbury  Hospital  and  of  the  Masons.  Dr. 
Sweetsir  leaves  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  son, 
Frederick  N.,  of  the  Class  of  1934. 
Medical  1894 — Allen  McDonald  Small, 
M.D.,  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  and 
for  many  years  prominent  in  public  life  in 
Waldo  County,  died  July  1st  at  Belfast.  Dr. 
Small  was  born  at  Deer  Isle  October  12,  1872. 
He  taught  school  there  for  a  while,  but  had 
been  living  at  Freedom  for  the  past  forty  years. 
He  had  served  his  town  as  treasurer,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  had  been  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  Town  Committee  for  many  years. 
He  had  also  served  twelve  years  as  a  county 
commissioner  and  two  terms  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Freedom  Academy  for  thirty  years 
and  was  prominent  in  the  Masons,  the  Grange 
and  Farm  Bureau,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Belfast.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  daughters. 

Medical  1897  —  John  William  Schafer, 
M.D.,  died  November  12,  193 1,  at  South  Ber- 
wick. Dr.  Schafer  was  born  at  New  Sheffield, 
Pennsylania,  on  April  14,  1861.  He  had  prac- 
ticed at  various  cities  and  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts  and  Maine. 


Medical  1898 — James    Henry    Dixon,    M.D., 

for  nearly  forty  years  a  practicing  physician  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  died  September 
20  at  the  Portsmouth  Hospital,  following  a  long 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Portsmouth  October  28, 
1876.  He  had  served  as  city  physician,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  medical  inspector; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  Portsmouth  Medical  Society,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical   Society. 

Medical  1901 — We  have  just  learned  that  Fred 
Chamberlain  Tobey,  M.D.,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, but  since  1902  a  physician  at  Wolfboro, 
New  Hampshire,  died  at  his  home  there  in  1927. 
Medical  1910 — Harry  Edward  Anderson, 
M.D.,  of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  died 
there  April  22nd.  He  was  born  in  Limington 
April  1,  1887,  and  had  practiced  in  Milton  Mills 
and   in    Somersworth,   New   Hampshire. 

Honorary  1871 — We  have  received  word  of 
the  death  in  Florida  of  John  Franklin  Moody, 
a  Colby  graduate  in  the  class  of  1867,  who  was 
given  an  A.M.  at  Bowdoin  while  Principal  of 
North  Yarmouth  Academy.  Mr.  Moody,  who 
was  born  in  Kingfield  January  18,  1845,  and 
had  served  as  headmaster  of  a  number  of  prom- 
inent secondary  schools  before  his  retirement 
some  years  ago. 


News  from  the  Classes 


Foreword 

The  punctual  arrival  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  the  Class  of  1940,  and  the  inaccurate  and 
totally  indefensible  statement  in  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  that  the  Class  News  Editor  grad- 
uated in  1864,  obtrusively  reminds  us  that  we  are 
entering  the  era  of  the  "sere  and  yellow",  not, 
I  hope,  "the  red",  from  which  there  is  no  per- 
manent return,  but  from  which  a  temporary 
comeback  is   not   without  precedent. 

In  spite  of  interviews  and  requests  to  courte- 
ous but  overworked  class  secretaries,  only  three 
reports  of  meetings  and  dinners  held  in  Com- 
mencement week  have  been  received  to  date. 
Hail!  and  thanks  to  Clem  Robinson,  '03,  Luther 
Whittier,  '13,  and  Al.  Jenkins,  '31. 

At  the  State  election  in  September,  Wallace 
White,  '99,  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
Ralph  Brewster,  '09,  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  the  third  district,  and 
Jim  Oliver,  '17,  of  Portland  succeeded  Simon 
Hamlin,  'or,  in  the  first. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  Littlefield, 
'64,  of  Saco,  Maine,  leaves  our  very  good  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Eaton,  '69,  of  Pinehurst,  Mass.,  the 
senior  graduate  in  terms  of  class,  but  not  in 
years;  the  latter  distinction  belongs  to  the  Rev. 
Jehiel  S.  Richards,  '72. 

In  the  hope  that  this  department  may  be  of 
continued  interest  to  the  Alumni;  and  help  to 
sustain  and  increase  their  interest  in  each  other, 
and  the  College;  and  incidentally  in  The  Bow- 


doin  Alumnus,  that  mine  of  information  for 
each  and  every  interest  of  the  same,  the 
C.O.A.D.  (Collector  of  Alumni  Data):  not  a 
department  of  the  New  Deal,  wishes  his  fellow 
alumni  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


1872 

At  the  celebration  of  the  130th  anniversary  of 
the  North  Yarmouth  Congregational  Church,  on 
June  27th,  Rev.  J.  S.  Richards,  who  had 
charge  of  the  centennial  thirty  years  ago,  made 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Richards, 
now  retired,  was  89  in  August. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  London,  Ct.,  the 
class  news  man  called  on,  but  unfortunately  did 
not  find  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Ayer,  retired,  and  now 
in  his  86th  year.  Mr.  Ayer  spends  his  sum- 
mers at  the  beach.  His  address  this  winter  is 
25    Pearl    Street,    New    London. 

1875 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Clarke,  for  many  years  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  in  Schenectady,  and 
now  retired,  has  come  back  to  New  England, 
and  is  living  with  his  wife  and  son  at  109  Oak- 
le'igh  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Woodbury  Pulsifer  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  who  has  been  a  summer  resident  of  Mere 
Point  for  almost  60  years,  has  just  published 
a  historical  booklet,  in  limited  edition,  of  that 
locality,  from  1878,  when  it  was  first  opened  as 
a  summer  colony,  to   1936. 
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1876 

An    attractive    and    interesting    6o    year    class 
book,   edited  by  Judge  John  A.  Morrill  of  Au- 
burn,   has    recently    been    published. 
1877 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the 
Secretary  on  his  8oth  birthday  Charles  E.  Cobb 
of   Atlantic,   Mass.,   sends   us   this   short   unpub- 
lished,  and   recently  written  poem. 
College  Days 
When    comes    the    twilight    hour, 
And   dark  the   shadows   grow, 
How  realms  of  vision  flower 
Anent   the  long   ago. 

For  e'er  in  balmy  Spring 
When  life  is  full  and  free, 
Doth   Earth    and   Nature   sing 
Youth's    sweetest    melody. 

How  e'er  the  future  blights 
What   e'er   thy  station  be, 
A  candle  bright  that  lights 
The  shaft  of  memory. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Admiral  Peary  has  re- 
cently been  made  and  cast  by  Joseph  Pollia,  a 
New  York  sculptor,  and  will  be  set  up  at  Cres- 
son,  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  the  birthplace  of  the 
explorer.  The  site  for  the  memorial  was  given 
by  Charles  M.  Schwab  of  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

1880 

Eva  Merrill,  widow  of  Frederick  O.  Conant, 
died  in  Portland  July  9th.  She  was  a  sister  of 
the  late  F.  B.  Merrill,  '81.  Two  daughters,  and 
two  sons  Richard  O.,  '12,  and  Reginald  O.  Con- 
anc,  '13,  survive. 

1881 

A  reunion  meeting  of  '81  was  held  at  the 
Moulton  Union  on  Friday  morning,  June  19th, 
with  four  members  present.  John  W.  Manson, 
Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  Maine,  is  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the   class. 

1889 

William  M.  Emery,  one  of  the  best  known 
genealogists  and  biographers  in  New  England, 
has  changed  his  residence  to  182  Cottage  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  Vol.  XIX  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  Sept.  1936,  ht 
has  an  article  on  Russell  Warren,  famous  archi- 
tect; and  in  the  next  and  last  volume  of  the 
series  he  will  present  an  account  of  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine Arnold  Williams,  novelist  and  historian. 
Mr.  Emery's  other  contributions  to  the  Diction- 
ary include:  Eben  Putnam,  genealogist;  Daniel 
Ricketson,  historian,  poet,  and  friend  of 
Thoreau;  Edward  Mott  Robinson,  father  of 
Hetty  Green;  William  Rotch,  Quaker  whaling 
merchant;  and  William  Sturgis,  leading  Boston 
merchant. 


1891 


Weston  M.  Hilton  was  reelected  County  At- 


torney   of    Lincoln    County    in     the     September 
election. 

Lincoln  was  the  official  delegate  from  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  China,  where  he 
taught  from  '99  to  '24,  at  the  Harvard  Ter- 
centenary. 

1894 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  W.  45th  Street,  New 
York  have  just  published  a  book  "Sixteen  British 
Trout  Rivers"  by  Frederick  W.  Pickard. 

1895 

Professor  Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages  at  Princeton  in  succession  to  Dean 
Gauss  of  the  college.  He  was  appointed  to 
Princeton  in  1905  by  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. His  graduate  study  was  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia. 

1896 

Robert  O.  Small  of  Boston  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  free  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts inaugurated   under  Horace  Mann. 

1897 

Julius  H.  B.  Fogg,  who  is  in  the  real  estate 
business,  is  now  living  at  72  Seamon  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 

San  Lorenzo  Merriman,  for  the  past  30  years 
Principal  of  the  Aroostook  State  Normal  School, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Maine  at  its  Commence- 
ment in  June. 

The  address  of  William  F.  White,  Esq.,  is 
now  11  Hereford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Edward  Williams  is  now  living  at  33  Hill- 
crest    Street,    Auburn,    Maine. 

1898 

Ernest  C.  Edwards  is  listed  as  a  realtor.  His 
address  is  P.O.  Box  1323,  Boston,  Mass. 

1899 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  P.  Fairchild,  U.S.N.,  is 
now  in  command  of  the  newly  created  temporary 
squadron  of  the  U.  S.  fleet  in  European  waters. 
His  flagship  is  the  U.S.S.  Raleigh.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1901. 
1900 

Islay  F.  McCormick,  A.B.,  Bowdoin,  Ph.D., 
New  York  State  Teachers,  Headmaster  of  Al- 
bany Academy,  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Union  College  at 
the  June  Commencement  exercises.  President 
Fox,  in  citing  Dr.  McCormick  said :  "He  is  pre- 
disposed to  teaching  and  early  dedicated  to  ex- 
pounding the  mysteries  of  mathematics,  but 
more  keenly  interested  in  the  mysteries  of  grow- 
ing boys." 

1901 

Mrs.  E.  Motley  Fuller,  of  Bath,  Maine,  died, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  on 
Oct.  5th.  Her  husband,  a  daughter  Elizabeth, 
and  a  son  Dr.  E.  M.,  Jr.,  '31,  of  the  Hartford, 
Ct.,    Memorial    Hospital,    survive. 
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1902 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Bellatty  of  Boston  University 
will  resume  his  advertising  course  at  the  Port- 
land Junior  College  of  Business  Administration 
this  year.  His  daughter,  Barbara  Penn,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Ralph  Thomas  Smith,  at  their  summer 
home,  Lucerne  in  Maine,  on  July  20th. 

Harvey  Dow  Gibson,  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Trust  Company,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Bankers  Club  of  America  for  the  year 
ending   October    1937. 

1903 

Class  Secretary  Clement  F.  Robinson  sends  in 
the  following  report  of  1903  at  Commencement 
time: 

Twenty-one  of  the  class  showed  up:  Abbott, 
Clifford,  Conners,  Dana,  Gray,  Greene,  Mar- 
shall, Merrill,  Paine,  Peabody,  Perkins,  (James 
and  Niles),  Riley,  Robinson,  Simpson,  Viles, 
Walker,   White,   Evans,   Files   and   Soule. 

In  addition  Mrs.  John  Harlow  was  at  Com- 
mencement, and  Charles  and  Sue  Burnett,  who 
are  also  honorary  members,  extended  to  the 
class  that  welcome  which  we  always  have  from 
them. 

Including  wives  and  children  there  were  thir- 
ty at  the  Auburn  Colony  on  Friday  noon  to  eat 
the  lavish  shore  dinner  which  Han  Abbott  had 
arranged.  After  the  dinner  Ned  Merrill's  son 
Steve,  in  the  graduating  class,  did  some  sleight 
of  hand  stunts  with  a  fifty  cent  piece,  which 
showed  that  his  fingers  are  as  nimble  as  "Whis- 
kerY1  brain  was  and  is.  It  would  not  quite  do, 
however,  for  a  lawyer  to  be  as  deft  in  finding 
and  concealing  other  people's  money  as  young 
Steve  was  with  the  coin. 

A  lot  of  the  active  as  well  as  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  could  not  be  on  hand  sent 
in  their  regrets,  and  in  doing  so  many  of  them 
promised  to  be  on  hand  in  1938,  Perry  Holt 
made  sure  of  it  by  reserving  two  places. 

Ted  Bly  told  us  to  start  fattening  the  calf  for 
1938,  but  my  recollection  is  that  veal  (or  beef?) 
is  not  the  provender  for  such  an  occasion. 

Ned  Moody  was  having  a  daughter  graduat- 

ing" 

The    "grand    old    man'1''    was    having    a    high 

school  graduation  on  Friday,  but  got  to  Bruns- 
wick on  Saturday. 

George  Farnsworth  is  on  a  trip  abroad,  — -  the 
lucky  gink,  —  but  has  left  a  painting  of  him- 
self in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. He  invited  the  class  to  drop  in  and 
count   his   gray   hairs. 

Dr.  Jo.  Ridlon  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital, 
Galveston,  Texas,  was  on  furlough  in  Maine  this 
summer. 

1905 

Neal  D.  Randall  is  an  officer  of  the  North- 
eastern Co.,  238  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1906 

Rev.  Oscar  W.  Peterson  has  retired  from  the 


pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
North  Troy,  Vt.  We  regret  to  hear  that  his  re- 
tirement is  due  to  ill  health  and  wish  him  a 
safe    and    complete    recovery. 

1907 

At  the  Class  Day  exercises  of  1936  at  the 
104th  Commencement  at  Wesleyan,  Prof.  Wil- 
bert  Snow,  the  honorary  class  poet,  delighted 
the  audience  by  reading  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion, 

1909 

Mayor  Harold  H.  Burton  of  Cleveland,  him- 
self a  Legionnaire,  welcomed  the  18th  National 
Convention  of  the  Legion  at  its  meeting  there 
September    21st. 

1910 

Robert  Hale  has  a  very  readable  and  heartily 
partisan  article  "But  I  Too  Hate  Roosevelt11  in 
the  August  Harper's  Magazine. 

Prof.  Frank  Kendrie  who  has  been  teaching 
for  some  years  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
has  just  been  appointed  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  at  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

1911 

The  Class  put  out  a  very  interesting  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  edited  by  its  able  and  effi- 
cient secretary  Ernest  Fifield  of  New  York;  and 
staged  an  enjoyable  reunion  at  Commencement, 
of  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  received  no 
report. 

1912 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Ph.D.,  a  native  of  Port- 
land, and  since  191 7  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  author  of  a  bulletin 
on   "Junior  College11,   recently  issued. 

George  H.  Nichols1  address  is  now  121 2 
Maryland  Street,  Fox  Creek  Station,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1913 

Secretary  Luther  G.  Whittier  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

About  twenty  members  of  the  class  were  pres- 
ent at  Commencement  last  June.  Friday  night 
the  class  met,  as  usual,  at  the  Gurnet  House  for 
a  shore  dinner. 

Saturday  morning  the  class  held  a  meeting  to 
see  what  action  they  would  take  in  regard  to  a 
class  gift  on  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in 
1938.  Sumner  Pike  was  elected  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  adopt  some  plan  for  raising  the 
amount  needed.  It  was  thought  that  no  one  plan 
would  be  suitable  for  all  members;  so  the  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  submit  several  plans  in 
order  that  members  might  have  a  chance  to 
adopt  the  plan  that  seemed  to  suit  each  one 
best.  The  class  voted  in  favor  of  raising  money 
for  a  post-graduate  scholarship. 

Hal  Archer  has  closed  up  his  business  in 
Columbia  and  is  now  in  the  drug  business  with 
his  brother  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  they 
have  two   stores. 

Casper  C.  Cowan,  son  of  Frank  Cowan,  grad- 
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uated    from    Bowdoin    last   June.      He   plans   to 
study    law. 

Albert  P.  Cushman  has  recently  moved  to  89 
Maynard   Road,   Northampton,  Mass. 

Ted  Emery  has  sold  out  his  oil  heating  bus- 
iness and  is  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  cur- 
ing stammering.  He  and  Mrs.  Emery  have  de- 
veloped a  method  of  curing  stammering  them- 
selves, and  the  report  is  that  they  have  made 
considerable  progress,  curing  some  obstinate 
cases.  They  are  conducting  their  business  this 
winter   at   Winter   Park,   Fla. 

Col.  Winthrop  S.  Greene  is  now  in  the  Con- 
sular Service  in  United  States  of  Colombia,  I 
believe.  He  has  been  stationed  for  several  years 
in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Major  Philip  Shaw  Wood,  U.S.A.,  is  now 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Head- 
quarters Company,  an  organization  that  does 
guard  duty  for  the  President. 

Elmer  Emmons  Tufts  is  making  plans  to 
hunt  moose   and   caribou  in   Canada  this  fall. 

The  first  number  of  the  Franco-American  Re- 
view published  in  June  at  Yale  contains  articles 
by  three  Bowdoin  graduates;  translations  of  some 
letter  of  deTocqueville,  discovered  and  translat- 
ed by  the  late  Paul  L.  White,  '13;  a  review  of 
the  Millay  Dillon  translation  of  Baudelaire  by 
Laurence  Leighton,  '25;  and  a  review  by  Edward 
B.  Ham,  '22,  of  two  doctorial  theses  presented 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  Canadian  "survival''''  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
1914 

Louis  A.  Donahue  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  living  at  85  Green  Street,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

Vernon  W.  Marr  of  Scituate  for  the  last  two 
years    chairman    of   the    Republican    State    Com- 
mittee  in   Massachusetts   has  been   succeeded   by 
Sinclair  Weeks,   former  Mayor  of  Newton. 
1915 

Prof.  Coffin  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  St.  Johnsbury,  (Vt.)  Academy,  June 
8th. 

Austin  H.  MacCormick,  of  New  York,  who 
was  to  have  been  the  guest  speaker  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  Maine  State  Conference  of  Social 
Service,  last  month  was  unable  to  fill  his  engage- 
ment because  of  illness.  Here's  to  his  speedy 
recovery. 

1916 

Lawrence  Cartland,  who  modestly  gives  his 
rating  as  an  overseer  in  some  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  suggestively  named  Millville,  N.  J., 
is   living   at    706   North   High    Street. 

George  D.  Grierson  has  resigned  as  principal 
of  the  Denmark  High  School  and  is  now  teach- 
ing mathematics  at  Fryeburg  Academy. 

Coy    L.    Hagerman    of    Kingman,    Me.,    is    re- 
ported to  be  a  salesman  in  Chicago. 
1917 

Erik  Achorn  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
Book  Review  section  of  the  7^[ew  Yor\  Times  of 


August  1 6th,  has  an  interesting  review  of  the 
first  three  volumes  of  "European  Civilization  its 
Origin  and  Development",  edited  by  Edward 
Eyre. 

Percy  F.  Crane,  son-in-law  of  Frank  Talbot, 
'87,  is  now  director  of  admissions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

Jim  Oliver  will  serve  his  first  term  in  the 
House,  January  1st.  Under  these  harrowing 
conditions,  his  friends  will  watch  his  reactions 
with  interest,  and  his  enemies,  if  he  has  any, 
with    suspicion. 

Leroy  A.  Ramsdell,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Hartford  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  been 
named  acting  head  of  the  commission  to  study 
Pauper  Laws  in  Connecticut. 

Stuart  I.  Robinson  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Medley  Skin- 
ner of  West  Roxbury,  in  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Arthur  B.  Scott  retired  as  principal  of  the 
Bath  High  School  in  June,  and  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  on  the  16th  by  the  past  and  piesent 
faculty  of  the  school.  He  is  now  living  in 
Waldoboro,  Me.,  selling  insurance  for  the 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1918 

G.  Stuart  DeMott  is  editing  a  paper  in  Nan- 
ticoke,    Penn. 

The  address  of  Willard  A.  Savage  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Venezuela  is  Caripito,  Ven- 
ezuela,  via  Trinidad. 

1919 

Roy  A.  Foulke  has  an  article  "Don't  Owe 
Too  Much  Money"  in  "The  T^ations  Business" 
for  October. 

Percy  E.  Graves  has  succeeded  Mr.  Philip 
Garland  as  Principal  of  the  Brunswick  High 
School. 

Harold  D.  Hersum,  a  civil  engineer  for  Green 
and  Wilson,  is  living  on  Dalton  Street,  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 

Rev.  Milton  M.  McGorrill,  pastor  of  the 
Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Kala- 
mazoo College  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  civic  and  religious  interests  of  his  community 
and  in  the  cause  of  education  and  international 
peace. 

Russell  S.  Turner  is  a  salesman  and  gives 
Meriden,  Conn.,  as  his  residence. 

1920 

Henry  Harlow  Davies,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Davies,  '79,  and  Mrs.  Davies  of  Augusta,  was 
married  in  the  early  summer  to  Miss  Lillian  M. 
Johnston,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus 
Johnston  of  Carlsbad,  Cal.  Henry  has  been  liv- 
ing in  California  for  several  years  and  is  now  af- 
filiated with  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Long    Beach    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Rhoads  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York,  was 
married  early  in  September  at  Ogunquit,  Maine, 
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to  Miss  Katherine  Southwick  Bolman  of  New 
York. 

G.  Albert  Skillin  is  a  salesman,  and  lives  at  8c 
Columbia  Road   Portland,  Maine. 

Paul  W.  Smith  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  son  oi 
"Burt"  Smith,  '89,  is  engaged  to  Miss  Helen  Bai- 
ley Munroe  of  Portland.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in   December. 

1921 

Sanger  Cook  of  Pittsfield  was  reelected  state 
senator  from  Somerset  County  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

George  J.  Cumming,  for  the  last  five  years  su- 
perintendent of  the  Houlton-Littleton-Hammond 
union,  Aroostook  County,  accepted  the  same  po- 
sition for  the  Rockland-Rockport  union,  and  be- 
gan his  duties  on  October   1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Milliken  of  Laconia, 
N.  H.,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Stephen 
Bradford,  May  19th.  "My  second  boy  for  Bow- 
doin",  says  Carroll. 

Lawrence  M.  Wakefield's  present  address  is 
485  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1922 

Dr.  "Bill"  Brewer  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  City  Hospital. 

Philip  L.  Mclntire  is  a  seaman  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.N.,  and  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Base,  Colon,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Henry  H.  Merry,  Jr.,  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  now  stationed  in  Washington  and  is 
living   at    161 5    Kenyon   Street,  N.W. 

Rufus  Tuttle  is  Principal  of.  the  Mattawam- 
keag   High    School. 

Philip  H.  Woodworth  has  succeeded  G.  J. 
Cumming,  '21,  as  Superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  union  of  Houlton,  Littleton  and  Hammond, 
in  Aroostook  County. 

1923 

Earl  K.  French,  who  received  his  B.S.  in  Edu- 
cation at  Boston  U.  in  1933,  and  M.Ed,  in  '36, 
is  teaching  in  the  Belmont  Junior  High  School, 
and  living  at  50  Slade  Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 

1924 

Rupert  G.  Johnson,  former  Bowdoin  pitcher, 
now  Principal  and  Coach  of  the  Standish  High 
School  has  the  rather  unusual  hobby  of  making 
baseball  bats  in  his  spare  time,  and  has  attained 
a  fine  reputation  and  probably  a  fair  amount  of 
profit.  He  turns  out  about  three  hundred  bats 
a  year,  which  are  used  by  many  National  League 
players.  The  bats  are  made  at  his  home. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Barbara  WTentworth 
White  and  James  M.  Keniston,  both  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  recently  been  announced. 
Keniston,  who  also  is  a  graduate  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School,  is  connected  with  the 
Richard  Healy  Company  of  Worcester. 

Thomas    C.    Land,    formerly    with    the    West- 


ern Electric  Co.,  is  now  with  Breed,  Abbott  and 
Morgan,    15   Broad   Street,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Phillips  of  372  Marlboro  Street, 
Boston,  attended  the  International  Congres?  of 
Rheumatism  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September. 

It  is  reported  that  Clarence  Rouillard%  has 
completed  his  work  for  his  Ph.D.,  in  Romance 
Languages,  at  Harvard. 

Brooks  Savage  has  returned  to  Skowhegan,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  has  be- 
come manager  of  the  Skowhegan  Ice  Company. 
He  is   dealing   in   ice   and   fuel   oil. 

Dr.  Irving  P.  Tuttle  of  Appleton,  Maine,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Brannon  of  Parksburg,  W.  Va.,  were 
married  in  Rockland  on  June  6th. 

1925 

A.  Donald  Cummings  recently  resigned  his 
position  as  assistant  to  the  chief  development  en- 
gineer of  the  Electrical  Cable  Works  of  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  to  become  chemist 
in  charge  of  process  control  for  the  Collyer  In- 
sulated Wire  Co.  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  His  home 
address  is  89  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Professor  Athern  Daggett  and  Miss  Catherine 
Jordan  Travis  of  New  Britain,  Ct.,  were  married 
at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  New  York 
City,  September  4th.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Daggett 
are  at  home  at  9  Longfellow  Avenue,  Brunswick. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Dow,  head  of  the  Department 
of  History  and  Government  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave,  which 
he  will  pass  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  study 
of  public  administration,  Civil  Service,  and  po- 
litical   developments    in    Congress. 

The  Pike  brothers  are,  from  all  accounts,  do- 
ing a  fine  piece  of  work  with  their  15  acre  nat- 
ural history  and  bird  sanctuary  park  in  Lubec, 
Maine;  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
not  only  with  the  birds,  for  whom  it  was  planned, 
but  with  visitors  from  everywhere. 

Albert  W.  Tolman,  Jr.,  son  of  "Al"  Tolman, 
'88,  received  the  degree  LL.B.  in  June  at  the 
New   York    University    Law   School. 

1926 

Sven  A.  Baeckstrom,  Ph.D.,  is  back  in  Sweden. 
His  address  is  S.K.F.  Goteborg,  Sweden. 

Wolcott  Hale  Cressey  was  married  on  June 
20th  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Beatrice  Whit- 
ney, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sumner 
Whitney. 

Lloyd  Fowles  was  married  June  17th  to  Miss 
Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Briggs 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Lloyd  took  his  master's 
degree  at  Harvard  in  '33,  and  is  teaching  history 
at   Loomis   School,   Windsor,   Ct. 

Allen  H.  Mathewson's  new  address  is  112 
Davenport  Avenue,  New  Haven,   Ct. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   Carl   Pierson   of   86   Montclair 
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Street,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,    Priscilla   Ruth,    on   May    14th. 

Theodore  Smith  had  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  July  14th  on  the  historic 
session  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  June  30th  in 
Geneva,  at  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  an  observer,  as  special  correspondent  of  the 
Transcript. 

1927 

Errol  L.  Buker  is  teaching  Mathematics  at  the 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Joe  Darlington's  address  is  care  of  the  Cen- 
tral Hanover  Trjast  Co.,  70  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Tom  Downs  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

Don  Hill  is  practicing  law  in  Boston,  with  his 
father,  and  is  living  at  24  Solon  Street,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass. 

We  have  rarely  read  anything  finer  in  its  line 
than  Hodding  Carter's  farewell  editorial  in  the 
Daily  Courier,  Hammond,  La.,  when  he  relin- 
quished the  editorship,  May  29th,  and  the  paper 
passed  into  other  hands.  Since  1932  Hodding 
has  consistently  opposed  the  Democratic  Ma- 
chine in  Louisiana,  and  has  won  a  deserved  rep- 
utation for  courage  and  ability.  It  is  headed 
"Ave  Atque  —  We'll  Be  Seeing  You.'"  Lack 
of  space  alone  prevents  its  reproduction,  but 
those  who  know  Hodding,  and  his  delightful 
literary  style,  will  realise  what  they  have  missed. 
Hodding  has  left  Hammond,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  learned  his  new  address;  but  wherever 
he  is,  and  whatever  he  is  doing;  Hail!  and  God 
bless  him. 

1928 

Walter  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  teaching  for  the  pres- 
ent  academic   year   at    Greenwich   Lodge,    Conn. 

Rossiter  J.  Drake  of  Lewiston  and  Miss  Helen 
Louise  Brennan  of  North  Salem,  Mass.,  were 
married  in  Salem  on  June  27th.  They  sailed 
July  1st  on  the  S.S.  Roma,  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe. 

Van  Elliot,  Ph.D.,  is  on  the  faculty  in  the 
Classics  Department  at  Drury  College,  Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

Nate  Green  is  now  assistant  cashier  in  the 
Canal  National  Bank  in  Portland. 

Dr.  Richard  Laney  of  Norridgewock  and  Miss 
Marian  Rock  of  Jackman  were  married  there  on 
June    27th.   John    Chaplain,    '28,    was   best   man. 

Roger  M.  Luke  and  Miss  Mary  Selkirk  Owen 
were  married  June  20th  in  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Richard  V.  Noyes  is  now  dealing  in  automo- 
biles and  accessories  in  North  Conway,  New 
Hampshire. 

Edwin  S.  Parsons  is  a  Slide  Film  director, 
"Tradeways",  29  W.  53d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Paul  Vanadia  has  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
Federal  Trust  Building,  24  Commerce  Street, 
Newark,   N.   J. 


Dr.  Charles  Woodman  and  Miss  Helen  E. 
Swann  of  Milton  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  were 
married  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Stockbridge,  Oct. 
2d.  After  their  wedding  trip,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodman    will    make    their    home    in    Portland. 

1929 

The  present  address  of  Richard  A.  Angus  is 
1833    Uhestnut   Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jrioward  Bodwell  is  now  living  at  7737  Lex- 
ington  Avenue,    Hollywood,    Cal. 

"Bob11  and  Mrs.  Foster  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  son  Robert  Uhapman,  Jr.,  on  July  2d.  Bob 
is  in  the  advertising  game  in  Boston,  and  is  living 
in  one  of  the  Newtonian  suburbs;  see  telephone 
directory. 

Ed  Fay  is  Telegraph  Editor  of  the  Waterbury 
American,   Waterbury,   Ct. 

The  engagement  was  announced  this  summer 
of  Malcolm  Daggett  to  Miss  Frances  H.  Lintner 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Malcolm,  who  has  been 
teaching  French  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
lor  the  last  two  years,  is  this  year  working  for  his 
doctorate  in  Romance  Languages  at  Harvard,  and 
is  living  at  32  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge. 

Verne  Melanson  is  with  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  Home  address:  70  Fuller 
Avenue,    Swampscott,    Mass. 

Dr.  Waldron  Morse,  who  was  interne  at  the 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Hospital  recently,  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Uorps,  U.S.A.  on  July  1st. 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Schiro  is  Assistant  Resident 
Physician  at  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Stearns  is  assistant  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Better-Business  Bureau  of  Boston. 
Home  address  45  Stony  Brae  Road,  Newton 
Highlands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Linda,  born  March  3,  1936. 

John  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  a  flying 
trip  to  Maine  to  visit  relatives.  John  is  located 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  is  state  agent  for 
Appleton  and  Cox,  New  York  firm  of  marine  in- 
surance underwriters.  His  territory  covers,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  up  the  river  as  far  as  Omaha. 

Lewis  A.  Stone's  last  reported  address  is  the 
Congress  Square  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

Dr.  Ralph  Williams  who  received  his  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  '35,  and  interned 
at  the  Waterbury  Hospital,  Ct.,  has  opened  an 
office  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine. 

1930 

Ronald  Bridges  of  Sanford,  Maine,  is  chairman 
of  the   State  Young  Republican   Council. 

John  Burbank  and  Miss  Ellen  Lord  Gilchrist 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother 
at  East  Harpswell  on  September  19.  Jack  Riley, 
'30,  was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burbank  are  at 
home  at  Silvermine  Avenue,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Herbert  W.  Chalmers,  of  the  N.  E.  Tel.  and 
Tel.  Co.,  of  Portland,  and  Miss  Margaret  G. 
Braithwaite  of  Bridgton  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  October  24th. 

The  engagement  of  Raymond  Deston  of  Bos- 
ton to  Miss   Dorrance  H.   Chase   of   Savin  Hill, 
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Boston,  was  announced  at  a  tea  given  by  the 
bride's  parents  on  September  ioth.  Ray  is  with 
the  Paul  F.  Clark  Insurance  Agency,  i  Federal 
Street,   Boston. 

Harrison  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  has  returned  this  year 
to  the  Evans  School  at  Tuscon,  Arizona,  as 
Headmaster. 

Dr.  "Gus"  Garcelon,  of  Boston,  passed  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Exams,  July   16th. 

Manning  Hawthorne  in  collaboration  with 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  Dana  of  Cambridge  is  pre- 
paring to  publish  the  correspondence  between 
their  grandfathers,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  the 
poet  Longfellow,  both  in  the  famous  class  of' 
1825.  Manning  and  Miss  Alice  K.  Smith  of 
Portland  are  to  be  married  December  %id. 

Raymond  Jensen,  who  was  recently  elected 
corporation  counsel  of  Portland  to  succeed  the 
late  Harry  C.  Wilbur,  ''94,  declined  the  honor 
as  he  preferred  to  remain  in  private  practice. 

Asa  A.  Knowles  has  been  raised  from  as- 
sistant to  associate  professor  of  industrial  engin- 
eering at  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oliver  C.  Lyon,  Jr.,  is  with  the  N.  J.  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  Home  address  is  121  Greenwood  Ave- 
nue, Madison,  N.  J. 

Kaspar  O.  Myrvaagnes  is  assistant  professor 
of  German  at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Olin  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.,  is  instructor  in  Zool- 
ogy at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  Dr. 
Pettingill's  book  on  "The  American  Woodcock" 
was  recently  published  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Pollock,  Jr.;  home  address  58 
B  Chestnut  Street,  West  Newton,  is  interning 
this  year  in  the  Newton  Hospital. 

George  E.  Stetson  has  taken  the  position  of 
submaster  at  Nottingham  Academy,  Colora, 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Ansel  B.  True  is  interne  at  the  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Hospital. 

Dr.  Ben  B.  Whitcomb  and  Miss  Margaret  Pike 
were  married  at  the  bride's  home,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  August  1st.  Ben  is  reported  to  be  intern- 
ing at  the  Hartford,  Ct.,  Hospital. 

Dr.  Philip  W.  Woods  of  Portland  and  Miss 
Gratia  B.  Wardle  were  married  early  in  July. 
Dr.  Woods  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Dental  Society  in  Boston,  October 
28  on  "Angulation  in  Radiographic  Interpreta- 
tion." 

1931 

The  Fifth  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  193 1 
brought  thirty-eight  men  back  for  Commence- 
ment. Such  a  good  showing  for  a  young  class 
can  be  attributed  somewhat  to  the  publicity  given 
the  event  through  the  publication  of  two  Fifth 
Reunion  issues  of  the  Class  Journal.  On  campus 
the  Class  was  distinguishable  with  sun  helmets 
and  large  bandanas,  while  the  innovation  of  car- 
rying a  large  193 1  banner  in  the  Commence- 
ment parade  lent  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Class  was  back.  On  Friday  evening  the  Class 
banquet  was  held  at  Miller's  Inn,  Harpswell. 
The  following  men  returned:   Dwight  Andrews, 


Sherwood  Aldrich,  Blanchard  Bates,  James  Blunt, 
Dwight  Brown,  George  Carleton,  Donald  Coek- 
roft,  James  Colton,  II,  Lyman  Cousens,  Jr.,  Wes- 
ley Cushman,  Howard  Davies,  Robert  Ecke, 
James  Flint,  Owen  Gilman,  John  Gould,  Robert 
DeGray,  W.  Henry  Gray,  Gilbert  Harmon,  Law- 
rence Jenks,  Albert  Jenkins,  Lloyd  Kendall, 
Joseph  Kraetzer,  Parker  Loring,  Robert  Maynard, 
Donald  Merriam,  Franklin  Neal,  Richard  Obear, 
Richard  Perry,  Donald  Prince,  Gerhard  Rehder, 
Benjamin  Shute,  Lendall  Smith,  Austin  Smith- 
wick,  Elias  Thomas,  Wallace  True,  James  Whip- 
ple, Jr.,  Francis  Wingate,  Warren  Winslow. 

A  son,  Sherwood,  Jr.,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Sherwood  Aldrich   of  Topsham,  July   22d. 

The  engagement  of  Dwight  Andrews  of  the 
firm  of  Ellis  and  Andrews  real  estate  brokers, 
Cambridge,  to  Miss  Julia  M.  S.  Wallace  of 
Brookline  was  announced  early  in  the  fall. 
Dwight's  father,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Andrews,  died 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  September  28th,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Artine  Artinian  and  Miss  Margaret  W.  Wood- 
bridge  were  married  last  June  in  Lynn,  Mass. 
Their  address  is  Bard  College,  Annandale-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Maurice  Barstow,  from  whom  we  had  not 
heard  for  some  time,  is  to  study  commercial  pho- 
tography at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Photo- 
graphy this  fall,  and  may  be  reached  at  10  West 
33d   Street,   New   York   City. 

Dick  Chapman,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant county  attorney  for  Cumberland  County 
in  Portland,  Maine. 

Arthur  and  Mrs.  Crimmins  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Sarah,  on  July  7th.  They  are  now 
living  at  908  West  Virginia  Avenue,  Dunbar 
West  Virginia. 

Robert  S.  Ecke,  M.D.,  is  working  this  year 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  on  a  research 
fellowship  in  infantile  paralysis. 

Charles  L.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Ruth  F.  Gar- 
rod  of  West  Somerville,  were  married  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  Harvard  University,  September  19th. 
Charles  received  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard  in 
June,  and  is,  I  believe,  practicing  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  engagement  was  announced  in  April  of 
Miss  Faith  Coney  of  Augusta  to  Dr.  Vincent  T. 
Lathbury,  Jr.,  who  is  now  practicing  in  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine. 

Robert  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Velma  S.  Kelley 
were  married  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  October 
14th,  and  will  be  at  home  after  January  1st,  on 
Langdon  Street,  Cambridge.  No  number  given: 
ask  the  postman. 

Hawthorne  Smyth  is  teaching  English  and 
Mathematics  at  the  Indian  Mt.  School,  Salisbury, 
Ct.     He  should  also  teach  Art. 

Paul  A.  Walker  received  his  Ph.D.,  in  Biology 
from  Harvard  in  June.  During  the  summer  he 
was  functioning  as  tercentenary  guide  at  Harv- 
ard, and  is  now  instructor  in  Biology  at  Con- 
necticut State  College,  and  living  at  232  North 
Street,  Willimantic,  Ccnn.  Incidentally  he 
writes  to  chide  the  news  editor,  who  feels  prop- 
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crly  crushed  and  repentant,  for  crediting  his 
good  friend  Paul  A.  Palmer  '27,  with  his,  Paul 
A.  Walker's,  own  daughter,  Beverly  Anne. 
The  editor  offers  sincere  regrets,  and  attrib- 
utes the  error  to  temporary  mental  confusion  of 
names  rather  than  to  senility  or  incipient  paresis. 

1932 

Dr.  Charles  Bilodeau,  M.D.,  Columbia,  '36, 
received  his  appointment  as  a  surgical  interne 
at   Bellevue  Hospital  in  June. 

Harland  Blanchard  and  Miss  Arline  Small, 
both  of  Brunswick,  were  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  mother  on  September  12th.  After  a 
short  wedding  trip,  they  will  be  at  home  in  Mad- 
ison, Maine,  where  Harland  is  with  the  Madison 
Woolen  Mill. 

Richard  N.  Cobb  and  Miss  Barbara  Damon 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  were  married  there  on  June 
27th.  They  are  living  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where 
Dick  has  an  appointment  as  graduate  assistant 
in  Mathematics  in  Lehigh  University. 

John  Creighton  taught  at  Thomaston  High 
School  after  graduation,  and  is  now  teaching 
Math,  at  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

W.  Brooke  Fleck,  an  architect  with  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  is  temporarily  at  18 16 
Eye  Street,  Washington.  His  home  address  is 
care  of  R.  C.  Fleck,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Robert  H.  Grant  is  teaching  English  at  La- 
conia,  N.  H.  His  address  is  49  Whipple  Ave- 
nue. 

Earle  D.  Greenlaw  and  Miss  Frances  W.  Perry 
were  married  January  12,  1936,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Bob  Hill  of  the  American  Bookstore,  Mexico 
City,   was   a  campus  visitor  this  past  summer. 

Dick  Lamport  is  with  the  General  American 
Tank  Car  Corp.,  135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

Steve  and  Mrs.  Lavender  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  at  the  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Hos- 
pital, July    13th. 

Edward  N.  Merrill,  3d,  recently  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  Maine,  is  the  fourth  generation  in 
direct  line  to  receive  that  honor.  He  is  in  the 
office  with  his  father  E.  F.  Merrill,  '03. 

Warren  Palmer  is  now  Minister  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Norway,  Maine.  The 
date  for  his  ordination  has  not  been  set,  but  will 
probably  be  in   December  or  early   next  year. 

Marion  L.  L.  Short  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
New  York,  and  Miss  Frances  Porteous  of  Port- 
land were  married  at  The  State  Street  Church, 
September  19th.  Dr.  John  Schroeder,  H'3  3,  offi- 
ciating. Mrs.  Short  is  a  stepdaughter  of  Dr.  Al- 
fred Mitchell,  Jr.,  '95.  Charlie  Stanwood  was 
best  man,  and  the  corps  of  ushers  included 
"Tar'1  Emerson,  Jimmy  James,  Steve  Leo,  Elliot 
Baker  '33,  and  Bob  Winchell  '34. 

Lincoln  Smith,  M.A.  Wisconsin,  is  teaching  in 
the  Brunswick  High  School. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Gertrude  Case  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  to  Warren  Stearns  of  Boston 
was  announced  on  September  6th. 

F.  Lawrence  Stuart,  formerly  of  Augusta,  ex- 


'32,  A.B.  Tufts,  '32,  has  been  elected  Principal 
of  the  Hallowell  High   School. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Rogers  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Nancy,  to 
Russell  L.  Vander  Pyl,  September  4th,  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 
They  are  at  home  at  15  Abington  Square,  New 
York  City. 

1933 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Virginia  Josselyn  of 
Waltham  to  Richard  M.  Allen  of  Waban,  was 
recently    announced. 

Miss  Janet  McKinney  of  Waban  and  Edmund 
C.  Beebe  of  Wellesley  were  married  in  the 
Union  Church,  Waban,  on  June  27th.  They  are 
at  home  on  Orden  Road,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Gordon  D.  Briggs  is  now  practicing  law,  with 
his  office  at  45  State  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Donaldson  announce 
the  birth  of  Michael  Stone  Donaldson  on  June 
22.  The  Donaldsons  are  living  in  New  York 
City,  where  Fran  has  a  position  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Water  Works   Co. 

Oscar  E.  Hanscom  graduated  from  the  Dental 
School  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  and 
is  now  practicing  his  profession  in  Postoffice 
Block,  Norway,   Maine. 

Dr.  W.  H.  "Hobie"  Lowell  is  an  interne  at 
the   Baker  Memorial,   Boston. 

Sumner  Mclntire  and  Miss  Julia  S.  Woods 
were  married  at  the  bride's  home  at  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, July  1  st.  Sumner  took  his  M.A.  at  Harvard, 
and  this  year  is  teaching  Chemistry  at  Norwich 
University,  Northfield,  Vt. 

Stuart  Mead  is  teaching  French  at  the  Mont- 
gomery School,  Wynnwood,  Pa. 

John  B.  Merrill  received  his  M.S.  in  Physics  at 
M.I.T.  last  year,  and  is  now  located  in  Towanda, 
Pa. 

John  H.  Milliken,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Anne  Fen- 
derson  of  Saco  were  married  in  that  city  October 
3d  in  the  First  Parish  Congregational  Church. 
The  groom  had  the  able  assistance  of  his  friend 
and  classmate  Francis  P.  "Swampy'"  Marsh,  as 
best  man,  and  Bernard  Lucas,  '28,  was  an  usher. 
They  are  at  home  after  November  1st  at  123 
Forest  Avenue,  Cumberland  Mills,  where  John 
has  a  fine  position  with  the  S.  D.  Warren  Com- 
pany. 

Merle  A.  Roemer  is  an  engineer;  civil,  fire, 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical,  not  stated. 
Address  1602  Sycamore  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Willard  Travis  and  Miss  Harriet  Faith  Small 
were  married  in  the  Warren  Congregational 
Church,  Westbrook,  on  the  evening  of  July  2d. 
G.  Russell  Booth,  '33,  was  one  of  the  ushers. 
Willard  is  now  in  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  office  of 
the   Liberty  Mutual  Insurance   Co. 

1934 

Charles  W.  Allen  of  Portland,  son  of 
Neal  Allen,  '07,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Lahee, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lahee  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  were  married  in  Dallas  September 
5th.  Braley  Gray,  '34,  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  was 
best  man,  and  Neal  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  '40,  was  one 
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of  the  ushers.  This  year  the  Aliens  will  be  in 
Ann  Arbor  where  Charles  is  taking  his  final 
year  in  the  U.  of  Michigan  Law  School. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Leta  Kitchento  to  J. 
P.  Archibald,  both  of  Houlton,  has  just  been 
anounced.  Jim  is  a  son  of  Bernard  Archibald, 
Esq.,  '04,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  Boston 
University   Law    School. 

Jim  Bassett  and  Miss  Wilma  Moreland  were 
married  on  June  1 3th  at  St.  Luke's  of  the 
Mountains,  La  Crescenta,  Cal. 

Raymond  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Bankers1 
Trust  Co.,  and  living  at  224  Sullivan  Street, 
(Greenwich  Village),  New  York  City. 

Philip  E.  Burnham  of  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  and 
Miss  Nella  Barber  of  Brunswick,  were  married  in 
the  College  Chapel,  June  25th.  Professor  Hare- 
man  was  best  man  and  Bob  Burnham,  '30,  Alex 
Clark,  '34,  and  Bill  Sawyer,  '36;  brother  A.D.'s 
stood  by  him  to  the  finish. 

Ed  DeLong  is  a  traveling  auditor  for  the 
Am.  Water  Works  Co.  His  address  is  50  Broad 
Street,   New   York  City. 

Peabody  &  Lane,  Inc.,  steamship  agents,  an- 
nounce that  Frederick  E.  Drake,  Jr.,  is  now  as- 
sociated with  their  passenger  department  and 
travel    bureau,    no    State    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Bert  Flint  has  been  transferred  from  the  Chi- 
cago to  the  New  York  office  of  the  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.  He  is  living  at 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  on  West  44th  Street. 

Jim  Freeman  is  an  instructor  in  English  at 
Susquehanna  University,   Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Braley  Gray  is  in  the  Old  Town  Canoe  Co. 
Address:    70  N.   4th   Street,  Old  Town. 

Roger  S.  Hall  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  second  year  English  at  Thornton  Academy, 
Saco.  With  the  Principal  and  three  Bowdoin 
men  on  the  faculty  Thornton  should  be  a  pretty 
good    school. 

Alfred  S.  Hayes  is  a  new  instructor  in  Ger- 
man at  Beloit  College,  Wis.  Hayes  was  an  honor 
man  at  Bowdoin,  received  his  A.M.  from  Har- 
vard this  year;  and  has  also  studied  at  Munich 
and  Bonn  in  Germany. 

Luther  Holbrook  is  an  executive  assistant  in 
the  Worcester  Co.  Trust  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Enoch  W.  Hunt,  2d,  is  with  Marshall  Field 
&  Co., and  is  rooming  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Room 
22,    39   West   Chicago  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kingsbury  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  son,  Robert  Andrews,  at  Chazy, 
New  York. 

Robert  C.  Porter  is  now  in  the  class  of  '39 
U.  of  P.  Law  School;  hopes  to  specialize  in 
taxes.  He  is  living  at  3120  W.  Penn  Street, 
Queen   Lane  Manor,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Seth  Read  is  an  interne  at  the  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital,   in   Boston. 

Frederick  E.  Sweetsir  of  Merrimac,  Mass.,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Willard  of  Sanford  were  mar- 
ried at  her  parents'  home  August  29.  Joel 
Marshall  was  best  man,  and  Eugene  Brown, 
John  Sinclair,  and  Lawson  Odde  were  ushers; 
and  all  classmates  of  the  groom.  Fred  is  in  his 


third  year  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Bill  Tench  is  also  in  Tufts  Medical  this  year. 
Address  416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
1935 

Earle  H.  Beatty  is  with  the  Eastern  Airlines, 
Inc.,  New  York   City;   Address   Fanwood,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Daugherty  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Miss  Barbara  L.  Ruhl  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  were 
married  in  the  New  North  Church  in  Hingham, 
August  15.  Bob's  brother  William  was  his  best 
man,  and  among  the  ushers  were  Frank  Hol- 
brook, '32,  George  Taylor,  '33,  and  John  Mc- 
Cann,  '35. 

Fred  A.  Fisher,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  student  this 
year.  Address,  74  Hitchcock  Hall,  University  of 
Chicago,   Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Edward  Norman  Lacey  announces  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Anna  Katherme  to 
John  Spencer  Holden  of  Waban,  on  June  27, 
at  Mount   Quabbin,   Enfield,   Mass. 

Harry  M.  Masters  is  at  home  in  Round  Pond, 
Maine. 

Steve  Merrill  is  at  the  Tufts  Medical  School. 
Address,  24  Dana  Hall,  125-129  Hemenway 
Street,  Boston. 

Roscoe  G.  Palmer  is  a  salesman  of  electrical 
appliances;  address,  4010  Gelston  Drive,  Balti- 
more,  Maryland. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Frances  Quincy  to 
Tapping  S.  Reeve  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  re- 
cently been  announced. 

Andrew  Rolfe  is  with  Paine  Webber  and  Co., 
New  York. 

John  Schaffner  has  a  poem  "The  Golden  Ga- 
zell"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of 
September  12th.  He  has  a  job  and  says  the  fol- 
lowing of  it:"New,  exclusive  tutoring  school 
Eastholm,  at  Vinalhaven,  Maine,  being  started 
by  Rev.  H.  L.  Johns.  Very  beautiful  place,  fully 
and  luxuriously  equipped.  Looking  for  prospec- 
tive students." 

Harry  W.  Snow  is  teaching  History  at  St. 
Johnsbury  Academy,   Vt. 

Allen  Hubbell  and  John  Shute,  '36,  both  have 
Fellowships  at  Columbia  for  the  present  acad- 
emic year. 

Arthur  Stratton's  address  is  6  Bank  Street, 
New  York   City. 

Don  C.  Taylor  is  an  assistant  manager  in 
Woolworths  in  Washington.  His  address  is  3125 
M   Street,   N.W. 

Frank  Todd  received  his  A.M.  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Maine  and  is  teach- 
ing  at  North   Yarmouth  Academy. 

Nate  Watson  is  at  home  335  Front  Street, 
Bath. 

The  engagement  of  Jim  Woodger  to  Miss 
Shirley  A.  Fisher  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  an- 
nounced at  a  luncheon  given  in  Magnolia, 
Mass.,  on  August  9th. 

1936 

Here  is  the  latest  on  '36.  These  youngsters 
certainly  get  busy. 

Sam  Abrahamson  is  living  at  1691  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  is  studying 
at   the   Boston    University   Law   School. 
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Ben  Adams  is  now  in  his  3d  year  at  the  U.S. 
Naval   Academy. 

Ray  Baker  is  studying  law  and  is  at  home,  60 
School   Street,   Gardiner. 

Hugh  Barn  dollar  was  married  to  Miss  Betty 
Clough,    September    12,    in    Manchester,    N.    H. 

Thompson  Baxter  is  in  the  Graduate  School 
at  Columbia.  Address  207  Hastings  Hall,  600 
W.    i22d   Street,   New   York   City. 

Dick  Bechtel  is  in  the  Accounting  depart- 
ment of  the  Chesapeake  &?  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.,  and  living  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  18th  and  G 
Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Francis  Benjamin  is  also  a  post  graduate  at 
Columbia:    10 11   John  Jay  Hall. 

Austin  Berkeley  is  living  at  home,  82  Ox- 
ford  Road,   Newton   Center,  Mass. 

Benson  Beneker  is  general  reporter  on  a 
new  Cape  daily,  the  Cape  Cod  Colonial,  and 
lives  at  37  School  Street,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Harold  Brown  is  in  Tufts  Medical  School. 
Address  195  Mystic  Valley  Parkway,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Gordon  Campbell  is  Quartermaster  of  the 
yacht    Nohkoda,    New    London,    Conn. 

Donald  Carroll  is  with  the  Dennison  Manu- 
facturing Co.  His  address  is  75  Edgell  Road, 
Framingham  Center,  Mass. 

Dick  Charles  calls  himself  an  apprentice 
teacher:  living  at  3  Vernon  Street,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Henry  H.  Chase  is  nurseryman  at  Chase, 
Alabama. 

Charles  I.  Craig  is  an  electrician.  29  Craiwell 
Avenue,   West   Springfield,   Mass. 

John  P.  Chapman  who  received  a  graduate 
scholarship  is  a  student  at  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy;  administered  jointly  by 
Harvard  and  Tufts.  He  is  living  at  136  Cur- 
tis   Street,   West    Somerville,   Mass. 

George  Chisholm  is  studying  art  at  the 
Museum  School  of  Art,  Boston.  Address  8  Var- 
ick    Road,    Waban,    Mass. 

Phil  Christie  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
96   Prescott   Street,   Cambridge. 

"Cap'1  Cowan  also  is  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Howard  Dana  has  gone  to  Warsaw,  Poland, 
for   the   winter   as   a   companion   and   tutor. 

John  K.  Davis  is  in  the  Class  of  '37,  Clark 
University,    Worcester,    Mass. 

Russell  C.  Dell  is  a  2d  year  Midshipman  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Harold  Dickerman  is  doing  research  work  in 
Psychiatry;  address  333  Washington  Street, 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Jo  Drummond  is  living  at  96  Prescott  Street, 
Cambridge,  and  studying  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Richard  Elgosin  is  studying  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, and  living  at  3529  University  Street,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Paul  Favour  has  been  a  ranger  naturalist  this 
past  summer  at  the  Arcadia  National  Park,  Mt. 
Desert. 


Harold  Fearon  and  Miss  Virginia  Gilpatrick 
were  married  September  1st.  Harold  is  teaching 
at  the  High  School  in  Lisbon  Falls.  Mrs.  Fearon 
is  also  a  trained  teacher  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Farmington    Normal    School. 

Bill  B.  Flynn,  Jr.,  is  living  at  84  Eastern 
Promenade,   Portland. 

Elmer  A.  Fortier  is  clerking  in  a  pharmacy  in 
Dexter,    38   Park   Street. 

Bernard  Freedman  is  also  in  the  Psychiatry 
game,  in  care  of  Neuro  Psychiatric  Institute, 
400   Washington    Street,   Hartford,    Ct. 

Frank  French  is  with  the  New  England  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  Agency  Dept.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Richard  Gaz,lay  is  timekeeper  with  the  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.  Address,  302  Edgevale  Road, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Tom  Gibb,  Jr.,  is  a  teaching  fellow  and  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  Chemistry,  at  M.I.T. 
Home  address  Rockport,  Mass. 

Phil  Good  is  studying  at  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical  School. 

Alfred  Gordon  is  at  home  for  the  present, 
Lincoln   Street,   Dexter  Maine. 

Dick  Grey's  home  address  is  5  Frances  Street, 
Woburn,  Mass.  He  is  a  student  in  the  Boston 
U.  Medical  School. 

Bob  Hagy  is  reporting,  or  something  else,  on 
the  Portland  Evening  T^lews.  He  was  married 
August  1  st  to  Miss  Nancy  Chapman,  daughter 
of   Robert   F.    Chapman   of   Portland. 

Lawrence  Hall  is  teaching  at  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, Deerfield,  Mass. 

Franklin  G.  Hamlin  is  an  instructor  and  coach 
at  Berwick  Academy,   South  Berwick. 

Mark  E.  Hamlin  is  an  insurance  agent  in 
Milan,  N.  H. 

Bill  Hanson  of  79  Maple  Avenue,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  is  in  the  Shipping  department  of 
Sears  Roebuck's  Boston  Branch. 

Bob  Hatch,  Jr.,  is  a  salesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican Chickle  Co.,  and  living  at  5  E.  86th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Cuyler  Hawkes  is  teaching  this  year  at  the 
Evans  School,  Tuscon,  Arizona,  of  which  Har- 
rison Davis,  '30,  is  Headmaster. 

Lawrence  Hill  is  in  business,  and  living  at 
25    Hobonack    Road,    Quincy,    Mass. 

David  Hirth  is  a  graduate  student  in  French 
at  Harvard,   and  rooms   at   79   Perkins  Hall. 

Albert  Ingalls  is  running  a  laundry  service  in 
Wiscasset. 

Vaughn  Kenerson  is  at  home,  55  Belknap 
Avenue,  Newport,  N.  H. 

Abraham  K.  Kern  of  21  Bowker  Street, 
Brookline,  is  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Dental 
School. 

Rod  Larcom,  Jr.,  59  Willow  Street,  Dedham, 
is    in    the   Harvard   Medical    School. 

Paul  Laidley,  Jr.,  is  with  the  advertising  firm 
of  Fletcher  and  Ellis  500  5th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Gustave  Leclair  is  in  the  clothing  business  in 
Brunswick. 
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F.  Richmond  Leonard  is  a  clerk  in  the  Guar- 
anty Trust,  and  living  at  6n  W.  112th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

John  LeSourd  is  a  purser  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  Pier  3,  North  River,  New  York  City. 

Charles  W.  Lewis  is  with  J.  A.  Burke  Co., 
wholesale  radio  distributors,  and  is  living  at  47 
Livermore  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Weston  Lewis  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
Economics  at  Princeton.  He  is  rooming  "1903 
Hall",   Princeton   University,  N.  J. 

Warren  Litchfield  is  manager  of  a  creamery 
on   2d  Street,  Newport,  Vt. 

Hartley  Lord,  Jr.,  modestly  refers  to  himself 
as  a  sampleboy  for  Cordingly  &  Co.,  wool  mer- 
chants, Boston.  Rooms  906  Beacon  Street,  Apt.  3. 

Stephen  H.  Lyon  and  Miss  Rachel  Shaw  were 
married   in   September. 

Sidney  McCleary,  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  is  rooming  in  B  31  McCulloch 
Hall,    Soldiers   Field,    Boston,   Mass. 

Sam  McCoy  is  a  law  student  at  Cornell.  Ad- 
dress,  209   Williams   Street,  Ithaca. 

Charles  D.  McDonald,  Jr.,  is  reported  as  a 
Harvard  graduate  student. 

Ed  McFarland  is  a  medical  student  at  George 
Washington  U.;  4512  9th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Stanley  McGarry  is  with  the  Massachusetts 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Home:   Grafton,  Mass. 

Jack  McGJl  is  studying  Chemistry  at  21  Ox- 
ford   Street,   Winchester,   Mass. 

Tom  Mack  is  teaching  French  at  The  Man- 
lius    School,    Manlius,    N.    Y. 

Fred  Mann  received  the  Needham  Scholarship 
at  Babson  Institute  this  year.  Address,  871 
Webster    Street,   Needham,    Mass. 

Myer  Marcus  is  a  law  student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity:  166  Fuller  Street,  Boston. 

Robert  A.  Masjoan's  address  is  Continental 
Hotel,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A.  He  says 
he  is  apple  farming;  presumably  in  the  suburbs. 

Gardiner  Maxcy  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.A. 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Vale  Marvin,  Jr.,  is  a  clerk.  Address  188 
Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Owen  H.  Melaugh's  address  is  38  W.  12th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  R.  A.  Melville  is  a  blueprinter  and  tracer, 
120    Crescent   Avenue,    Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Burroughs  Mitchell,  last  year  "Longfellow 
Scholar""',  is  at  Columbia,  and  living  at  49  W. 
76th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Keen  Morison  is  clerk  in  the  Wilton  Trust 
Co.,  Wilton. 

Ralph  Navarro  is  teaching  chemistry.  257 
Fulton   Street,   Medford,  Mass. 

Christopher  Olsen  is  in  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  Address  17  Yarmouth 
Stieet. 

Raymond  Pach  is  at  home,  148  W.  7  2d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Walter  W.  Peacock,  Jr.,  is  at  the  DuPont 
Club,  Parlin,  N.  J. 

Lawrence    Pelletier    is    studying    at    Harvard. 


Address,  20  Trowbridge  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Gilbert  Peterson  is  a  salesman  in  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Dick  Powers  is  attending  the  St.  John's  Law 
School.  Home  address,  224  138th  Street,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 

John  Presnell,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  Co.  G., 
U.  S.  Cadet  Corp,  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Bob  Prouty  is  a  salesman.  30  High  Street, 
Spencer,  Mass. 

Albert  Putnam  is  at  Boston  University  Law 
School,  and  living  at  96  Prescott  Street,  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 

Norman  Quint  is  Credit  manager  of  the 
Globe  Furniture  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Home 
address,    23    Bellevue    Street. 

Charles  M.  Redding  is  an  accountant — Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  New  York  City.  Home 
address,  541  Webster  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Spencer  Reynolds  is  a  status  clerk  (New  De- 
parture Division  General  Motors  Corp.)  Ad- 
dress,   49    Prospect   Street,   Terryville,    Conn. 

John  Rice  is  in  the  Tufts  Medical  School; 
rooming  at  129  Hemenway  Street,  Boston. 

John  Roberts,  Jr.,  is  at  56  Concord  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  and  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School. 

John  A.  Rodick's  temporary  address  is  59 
Cottage   Street,    Bar  Harbor. 

Maurice  Ross  is  studying  at  the  Yale  Medical 
School.  Address,  Box  147  Sterling  Hall  of  Med- 
icine,   333    Cedar   Street,   New   Haven,    Conn. 

Douglas  Sands  is  a  statistician  with  Paine 
Webber  &  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dave  Savage  is  a  reporter  on  some  newspa- 
per: Address,  41  Lancaster  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Bill  Shaw  is  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School. 

Buss  Shaw  is  Principal  of  the  Stockholm, 
Maine,  High  School. 

Dick  Shreve  is  with  Shreve,  Crump  &?  Low, 
Boston.   Address,    330   Boylston   Street. 

Joe  Skinner  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

Max  Small  is  teaching  at  the  Coburn  Coun- 
try Day  School,  1000  Bay  Drive,  Normandy 
Isle,  Miami,  Fla. 

Roger  Smith  is  clerking  in  a  bank  in  Bangor. 
Address,  53  High  Street.  Reported  engaged,  but 
No  Data. 

Louis  F.  Solari  and  Miss  Constance  Grace 
of  Bath,  were  married  in  North  Conway,  N.  H., 
October    25th.   They   will   reside   in   Fryeburg. 

Bill  Soule  is  assistant  football  coach  at  the 
Cony  High  School  this  fall,  and  is  living  at  20 
Elm   Street,   Augusta. 

Frank  Southard  is  living  at  282  State  Street, 
Augusta. 

Frank  Swan,  Jr.,  is  studying  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Home  address,  175  Medway  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Everett  Swift  is  in  the  Graduate  School  at 
Harvard,  and  rooming  in  31  Conant  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Roderick  Tondreau  is  a  medical  student  at 
U.  of  Penn.  Address  Ph'i  Chi  House,  361 1  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Felix  Verity  is  clerk  and  assistant  cashier  with 
the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York,  611 
W.   1 1 2th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Howard  H.  Vogel,  Jr.,  is  studying  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School.  Home  address,  Wood- 
mere   Cts.,   Woodmere,    L.    I.,   N.   Y. 

Winthrop  Walker  is  a  law  student  at  Har- 
vard; 96  Prescott  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Homer  Waterhouse  is  also  in  the  Bowdoin 
Colony  at  Harvard.  Studying,  but  neglected  to 
say  what.  Address,  Dudley-53,  Dunster  Street, 
Cambridge,    Mass. 

Luther  Weare,  Jr.,  of  Ogunquit,  writes  he  is 
a  newspaper  reporter.  Perhaps;  but  for  a  public 
that  wants  facts,  place,  date,  chapter,  and  verse, 
that  is  rather  a  meagre  start.  More  explicit  next 
time,   please. 

Niles  W.  von  Wettberg  is  in  the  Editorial 
Department  of  the  News  Week,  Inc.,  324  Ells- 
worth Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Malcolm  Whitney  is  with  the  Central  Aguirre 
Sugar   Co.,   Central  Aguirre,  Porto  Rico. 

Metfical  1879 

At  a  celebration  of  old  home  week  this  sum- 
mer in  Freedom,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Judkins 
and  wife  were  the  oldest  visitors.  After  grad- 
uating in  medicine  Dr.  Judkins  practiced  for  a 
few  years  in  Effingham  Falls  and  Moltonboro, 
N.  H.,  and  moved  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1887 
where  he  is  still  working.  The  Doctor  is  in  his 
84th  year. 

Medical  1895 

Dr.   B.   Lake  Noyes   of   Stonington,   Me.,   was 


an  independent  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate at  the  September  election.  Intriguing  as  the 
Townsend  Plan  was,  and  is,  to  many  people,  it 
failed  to  take  the  good  Doctor  to  the  Senate. 

Medical  1901 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Traynor,  U.S.N.,  is  now  living 
at  103  West  Central  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 
Medical  1908 

Dr.   Olin   S.   Pettingill   of  the   Essex   Sanator- 
ium,  Middleton,   Mass.,   presided    at   the    annual 
meeting  of  the   Kent's  Hill  Alumni  Association 
held  at  the  School  on  August  15th. 
Honorary  1925 

The  raising  of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  tablet  in  Gardiner  to  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  announced  in  the  Alumnus  of  last 
January,  was  completed  in  the  summer.  The 
tablet,  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Shepley  of 
Boston,  was  dedicated  on  October  18.  Mr. 
Hermann  Hagedorn  gave  the  principal  address; 
Richard  V.  McCann,  '37,  sang  Miss  Souther's  ar- 
rangement of  Robinson's  "Credo";  and  the  Col- 
lege Choir  rendered  "Integer  Vitae". 
Honorary  1929 

Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Brewster,  of  Portland,  at. 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Chicago,  offered  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  call  an  international  peace  conference 
of  nations  signatory  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace 
Pact.  The  Bishop  also  was  president  of  the 
Synod  of  the  New  England  Province  of  the 
church  which  was  held  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
October  27-28. 

Honorary  1933 

Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Schroeder  of  the  State 
Street  Church,  Portland,  was  chairman  of  the 
Speakers  Committee  for  the  Community  Chest 
Campaign,  held  in  Portland  from  October  20 
to   the    28th. 
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The  Bowdoin  Group  within  the  1936  Group  Totaled  14 

WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 


1937  Summer  Session  (i2th  Year)- 
Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Director 


-6-  and  8-Week  Terms  Begin  July  8 
Lake  Wassookeag,  Dexter,  Me. 


STAFF  OF  14  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  FOR  40  STUDENTS 

PROGRAM  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  1.  All  courses  in  the  four-year  prepar- 
atory curriculum.  2.  Earning  of  school  credits  and  college  entrance  credits  by  examination  and 
certification.  3.  Transition  study,  introducing  courses  of  the  freshman  year,  for  candidates  who 
have  already  acquired  all  entrance  credits.  4.  Sports  Program — Tennis  Matches,  Water  Regattas, 
Golf,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Badminton,  Aquaplaning,  Sailing. 

ON  THE  1936  WASSOOKEAG  STAFF  FROM  BOWDOIN:   1.  Lloyd  H.  Hatch,  B.S.,  '21, 

Director;  2.  Charles  E.  Berry,  A.M..  '26;  3.  Robert  D.  Hanscom,  Ed.M.,  '23  (Leave  of  Absence)  ; 
4.  Norman  S.  Waldron,  A.B..  '30;  $•  Edward  G.  Buxton,  A.B.,  '28;  6.  George  W.  Freiday,  Jr., 
A.B.,  '30;  7.  Walter  O.  Gordon,  A.M.,  '28;  8.  Robert  P.  Ashley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '36. 

SCHOLASTIC  RECORD:  The  final  candidates  of  the  1936  summer  term  attained  a  perfect 
college  entrance  record — 18  graduates  entered  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Colgate,  Dartmouth,  Duke, 
Hamilton,  Middlebury,  North  Carolina,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale. 


The  School-Camp  Fleet 

WASSOOKEAG     SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hatch,  Director  of  the  School-Camp,  is  the  founder  and  Headmaster  of  Wassookeag  School. 
The  School  employs  the  tutorial  method.  A  flexible  program,  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims 
of  the  individual  and  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  teacher  for  every  three  boys,  facilitates  dis- 
tinctive college  preparation.  The  School  and  the  summer  session  at  the  School-Camp  are  fully 
accredited  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  Seyffert  Portrait  of  President  Sills 

HENRY  E.  ANDREWS  '94,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  portrait  of  President  Sills  by  Leo-  Commencement  session  a?  did  Professor  E. 

pold   G.    Seyffert,   N.A.,   finished   in   De-  Baldwin  Smith  'n,  of  Princeton,  and  the 

cember  and  for  a  time  placed  on  exhibition  Alumni  Secretary. 

at  the  Vose  Galleries,  where  the  Alumni  Prior  to  this  session  the  Chairman  had 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  could  inspect  it,  has  invited  suggestions  from  Alumni  that  might 
been  officially  accepted  by  the  Committee  help  to  guide  the  Committee  in  a  duty  of 
of  the  Boards  on  Art  Interests  in  which,  such  responsibility  and  a  choice  of  such 
by  the  action  of  the  Alumni  Council,  was  lasting  moment,  and  he  had  received  from 
vested  the  power  of  final  decision  as  to  its  them  cooperation  prompt,  wide,  and  earnest 
acceptability,  and  will  be  hung  permanent-  indeed.  After  the  most  impartial,  con- 
ly  with  the  Presidential  portraits  in  upper  scientious  study  it  could  bring  to  bear  on 
Hubbard  Hall.  Seyffert  came  to  Brunswick  the  evidence  so  faithfully  accumulated  and 
in  September  to  start  it,  and  carried  it  for-  presented  by  Professor  Lawrence  the  Corn- 
ward  to  completion  in  his  Boston  studio,  mittee  awarded  the  commission  to  Seyffert. 
President  Sills  was  subjected,  from  first  to  It  based  its  judgment  partly  upon  photo- 
last,  to  around  a  score  of  sittings,  and,  for  graphs  of  Seyffert's  notable  portraits  of 
all  the  incessant  demands  on  his  time,  sub-  Andrew  Mellon,  H.  C.  Frick,  Owen  D. 
mitted  to  them  with  the  finest  brand  of  Young,  and  other  well-known  men  in  pub- 
philosophic  cheerfulness,  the  while  grate-  lie  life,  but  chiefly  on  his  admirable  por- 
fully  solacing  his  modesty  (not  sustaining  trait  of  President  Cousens,  of  Tufts  Col- 
his  patience)  with  the  thought  of  the  gen-  lege,  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Thompson,  of  the 
erous  loyalty  of  the  Alumni  which  spon-  Vose  Galleries,  making  a  special  trip  to 
sored  the  whole  project.  Brunswick  for  the  purpose,  brought  in  his 

The  choice  of  the  portraitist  was  left  to  car  from  Medford,   and  deposited  in  the 

the  1935-36  Committee  on  Art  Interests  of  Boyd  Gallery,  over  night,  on  June  17,  for 

the  Governing  Boards,  headed  by  Professor  the  Committee's  consideration. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  '98  of  Columbia  Univer-  Following  the  award  Mr.  Berry,  and  Mr. 

sity  and  including  Messrs.  Philip  G.  Clif-  John  F.  Dana,  '98,  at  the  request  of  the 

ford  '03,  John  A.  Waterman  '84,  George  F.  Director,    as    authorised   by    the    Boards, 

Cary  '88,  Charles  H.  Cutler  '8i,  Chester  B.  drew  up  a  contract  with  Mr.   Seyffert  — 

Emerson  '04,  and  the  Director  of  the  Mu-  which  was  duly  accepted  and  signed  by  the 

seum  of  Fine  Arts.     Mr.  Harold  L.  Berry  parties  of  each  part  —  stipulating  that  his 

'oi,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  set  result  must  afford  reasonable  satisfaction  to 

up  by  the  Alumni  Council  to  raise  funds  the  Committee  on  Art  Interests,  as  the  final 

for  the  portrait,  met  with  this  group  at  its  judges,  in  the  points  of  craftsmanship,  ar- 
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tistic  quality,  and  \i\eness,  merely  captious 
fault-finding  or  ill-founded  criticism  being 
ruled  out  of  the  case  in  advance. 

The  acceptance  of  the  portrait  by  the 
1 93  6- 3  7  Committee  on  Art  Interests, 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  Clifford,  Emerson,  Harry 
Oakes  '96,  William  M.  Ingraham  '95, 
Charles  C.  Torrey  '84,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  signifies  that  it 
meets  the  contractual  requirements  on  all 
three  of  the  specified  points;  and  the  Di- 
rector, after  conferring  with  the  Chair- 
man, presents  the  following  statement. 

Seyffert  "s  execution,  with  its  sweep  and 
certainty  of  stroke,  its  breadth  and  com- 
pelling simplicity  of  effect,  its  inspired  ac- 
cents that  make  one  feel  his  reverent  alle- 
giance to  Frans  Hals,  is  masterly;  and  no 
less  masterly  is  his  artistic  achievement  as 
evidenced  in  his  organization,  or  composi- 


tion, and  his  color.  The  color,  richly  sober 
in  the  main  mass  of  the  gown,  but  dis- 
creetly relieved  by  the  white  and  the  pur- 
ple of  the  hood  and  the  subdued  tone  of 
the  tie,  which  has  been  brought  into  unob- 
trusive harmony  with  the  neighboring  pur- 
ple, is  so  controlled  as  to  attain  its  one  in- 
stant impact  in  the  carnations  of  the  face, 
set  against  a  ground  neutral  yet  softly  lum- 
inous. Especially  admired  has  been  the 
lowering  of  the  key  of  the  flesh  tones  of 
the  hands,  so  that  they  do  not  detain  the 
eye  from  the  central,  the  concentrated, 
subject,  or  distract  it  thence.  Pundits  are 
given  to  expatiation  over  a  pyramidal 
scheme  in  portraiture  as  if  the  mass  of  a 
seated  figure  in  any  three-quarter-length 
arrangement  were  some  heaven-sent  revela- 
tion, instead  of  the  very  pattern  of  Nature 
herself:  human  arms  spread  below  human 
shoulders,  and  the  inevitable  apex  of  this 
human  pyramid  is  the  head.  It  may  nev- 
ertheless be  rationally  noted  with  what 
adroit  artistry  Seyffert  has  dodged  any  ef- 
fect of  geometrical  rigidity  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  his  pyramid  along  the  right  —  our 
right  —  margin;  and,  again,  how,  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  superbly  handled  robe,  he 
has  provided  a  monumental  base  for  the 
countenance  in  which  the  portrait  so 
righteously  culminates.  Academic  gowns, 
that  seem  sometimes  to  distend  normal  hu- 
man proportions  into  a  billowing  dispro- 
portion, tend  to  cumber  and  over-extend 
pyramidal  form  in  a  portrait.  Surely 
Seyffert  has  accomplished  the  miracle  of 
combining  a  most  impressive  basis  of  acad- 
emic robe  with  a  head  that  convincingly 
retains  its  normal  size. 

Of  more  concern  to  "members  and 
friends  of  the  College"  than  technique, 
however,  is  the  question  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  Seyffert  presentation  of  President 
Sills  to  the  living  man  we  know  so  inti- 
mately and  so  affectionately;  but,  personal 
impression  being  so  distinctively  a  personal 
matter,  on  no  other  point  is  there  likely  to 
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KENNETH  CHARLES  MORTON  SILLS,  LL.  D 

The  Official  Portrait  By  Leopold  Seyffert,  N.  A. 
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be  so  much  disagreement.     It  came  about  shaping  of  the  Better  College  of  the  gen- 

in  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  erations  to  come,  is  for  those  generations, 

portrait  was  set  up  for  inspection  on  Alum-  as,  if  we  were  wiser  and  better  than  we 

ni  Day,  in  the  Walker  Art  Building,  be-  mostly  are,  it  would  be,  more  profoundly, 

fore  it  was  quite  finished.  Hence  the  Com-  for  us  too. 

mittee  gained  a  rare  opportunity  of  getting  Speaking  of  the  portrait  in  chapel  at  the 

at,   before  the  irrevocable   end,   any  con-  opening  of  this  college  year  President  Sills 

sensus  of  opinion  about  it,  if  such  there-  remarked  that  kit  was  under  way,  and  the 

might  prove  to  be,  and  particularly  of  find-  artist  was  doing  his  best  with  a  rather  un- 

ing  out  how  it  stood  the  test  on  the  score  promising  subject.1     There  was  another  bit 

of  likeness.  of  that  modesty,  that  Caseyesque  humor, 

The  consensus  was  that  the  expression  we  like  so  much,  but  it  wasn't  quite  just 

was  too  severe,  —  not  genial  enough;  and  to  the  model  in  question.  Seyffert  says  he 

Seyffert  was  so  informed.     In  fact  he  had  has  seldom  had  a  sitter  who  has  interested 

already  been  told  something  of  the  sort,  him  so  deeply  as  this  self -deprecatory  mod- 

and  already  somewhat  relaxed  the  serious-  el,  or  challenged  him  so  vigorously  to  do 

ness  which  should,  in  his  professional  judg-  his  best;  and  he  never  painted  a  portrait  in 

ment,  characterize  an  official  portrait.     He  which  he  sought  more  eagerly  to  do  his 

could  relax  it  but  little  more.     "Between  best.     Every  physiognomy  presents  its  pe- 

that  kind  of  portrait  and  the  smiling,  the  culiar  problems  and  difficulties  to  a  por- 

sentimental,  portrait,,,  he  holds,  "no  satis-  traitist:   in  the  Sills  portrait  the  eyes  and 

factory  compromise  is  possible :  you  have  to  the  mouth  were  the  features  on  which  Sey- 

have  one  or  the    other;    you    can't    have  ffert    worked    hardest    and    longest.    With 

both.11  Certain  duly  constituted  jurors  who  -the   eyes   he   succeeded,    at   last,  —  trium- 

agree  with  him  in  that  view,  offer  as  conso-  phantly;  with  the  mouth  less  so,  but  there 

lation  to  their  own  disappointment  that  the  he  has  got  at  least  reasonable  resemblance, 

impossible  isn't  in  this  case  possible,   the  And  in  sum,  the  Committee  hopes  it  will 

suggestion  that  the  College  should  set  up  be  generally  felt  that  his    work    takes    a 

a  studio  for  recording  in  films  the  whole  place  near  the  top  of  that  very  small  group 

living  play  of  facial  mobility,  the  physical  of  portraits  the  College  is  proud  to  own  as 

presence  complete  in    gesture,    gait,    and  portraits  of  lasting  distinction  and  genuine 

mannerism,  of  a  genial  President  —  and  a  works  of  art. 

genial  Dean.     Such  a  record  would  be  in-  

finitely  precious  to  us  all  now  on  the  scene,  George   Farquhar's   Restoration   comedy 

though     Posterity,     with     Presidents     and  "The  Beaux1  Strategem11  was  presented  by 

Deans  of  its  own,  would  seldom  run  the  the  Masque  and  Gown  on  December   14 

reel.     One  must  opine,  with  Seyffert,  that  and   again   at  the  time  of  the  Christmas 

Posterity  should  know,    and    will    gladly  house  parties. 

know,  of  the  Sills  intellectuality,  will  find  

it  more  significant,  more  vital,  than  even  On  January  14  Bowdoin  was  host  for  a 

the  Sills  smile.  Ours  is  the  hearty  hand-  three-college  Glee  Club  Festival  in  which 

shake,  the  hospitable  welcome,  the  beaming  Colby  and  Westbrook  Junior  College  par- 

of  the  friendly  eyes.  The  constant  thought  ticipated.     The  Bowdoin  Club  will  make 

for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  which  at  its  usual  tour  late  in  February  and  will  take 

times  lodges  in  those  eyes  a  look  of  intro-  part   in   the   New   England   College   Glee 

spection,  of  abstraction,  the  mentality  that  Club  Festival  to  be  held  in  Hartford  on 

consecrates   its   unremitting    effort   to   the  February  26. 
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Contributors  to  the  President's  Portrait  Fund 


1872 
Jehiel    S.    Richards 

1875 

Charles  L.   Clarke 
Edwin  H.   Hall 

1876 
Charles  T.   Hawes 
Charles   G.   "Wheeler 

1877 
William  T.   Cobb 
Henry  H.    Smith 
George    W.    Tillson 

1878 
Hartley    C.    Baxter 

1879 

Frank    M.    Byron 
Henry     A.     Huston 

1880 
Frederic    W.    Hall 
Thomas   H.    Eiley 
Virgil  C.  Wilson 

1881 
William    M.    Brown 
Charles    H.    Cutler 
Frederic    A.    Fisher 
John  W.   Manson 

1882 
William    C.    Merryman 

1883 
Charles  C.  Hutchins 
Stuyvesant  T.  B.  Jackson 

1884 
Charles    E.    Adams 
John    E.    Cummings 
Charles   C.   Torrey 

1885 
William   C.   Kendall 

1886 
Walter   V.    Wentworth 

1887 
Austin    Cary 
George  W.    Parsons 
Willis    R.    Tenney 

1888 
George  F.   Cary 
Willard   W.    Woodman 

1889 
Emerson    L.    Adams 
Earle    A.    Merrill 
Edward    R.     Stearns 

1890 
Homer  E.   Alexander 
Percy    W.    Brooks 
George    B.    Chandler 
Albert    B.     Donworth 
Daniel  Evans 
George  F.   Freeman 
Willian    H.    Greeley 
Wilmot  B.  Mitchell 
Frank  P.   Morse 
Henry    W.    Webb 

1891 

Henry  S.  Chapman 
George  C.  Mahoney 
Wilbert  G.  Mallett 
Harry    DeF.    Smith 

1892 
Percy  Bartlett 
Roland   W.    M»nn 


1893 
Elmer    H.    Carleton 
Harry   C.   Fabyan 

1894 
Henry    E.    Andrews 
Francis  W.  Dana 
Frederick  W.   Pickard 
William   W.    Thomas 

1895 
Thomas    V.    Doherty 
William  M.  Ingraham 
N.    Gratz    Jackson 
Edward    S.    Love  joy 
Alfred    Mitchell 
Hoyt    A.    Moore 
H.     W.     Hewett-Thayer 
George    C.    Webber 

1896 
Willard   S.   Bass 
Francis  S.  Dane 
Charles  A.   Knight 
Carleton  P.   Merrill 
John   Clair  Minot 
Harry   Oakes 
Henry    H.    Pierce 
Mortimer  Warren 

1897 
William  C.  Adams 
George  M.   Brett 
Daniel    Weston    Elliot 
Joseph    W.    Hewitt 
Daniel    C.    Linscott 
Edwin    F.    Pratt 
James    E.    Rhodes,     2nd. 

1898 
Percival    P.    Baxter 
Jchn    F.    Dana 
Frederick  E.   Drake 
Harry    C.    Knight 
William     W.     Lawrence 
Dwight    R.    Pennell 
Charles    S.    Pettengill 
Thomas    L.    Pierce 
William  E.   Preble 
Edward    Stanwood 
Frank  H.    Swan 
Edward    W.    Wheeler 
Alfred    B.    White 

1899 
Fred  H.  Albee 
Lincoln    L.    Cleaves 
Archer    P.    Cram 
Arthur   P.   Fairfield 
L.    Brooks   Leavitt 
Henry  E.   Marston 
Arthur    H.    Nason 

1900 
John  R.  Bass 
Robert    S.    Edwards 
Simon   M.   Hamlin 
Islay   F.    McCormick 

1901 

David    F.    Atherton 
Harold  L.   Berry 
Roland   E.    Clark 
Harry   H.    Cloudman 
Harry    S.    Coombs 
Ripley   L.    Dana 
Murray    S.    Dan  forth 
Otho    L.    Dascombe 
George    R.    Gardner 
Paul   S.  Hill 
Alfred  L.   Laferriere 
Austin  P.   Larrabee 
Albert    D.    Page 
Walter   L.    Sanboi'n 
William   M.   Warren 


George    C.   Wheeler 
Clemens    A.    Yost 

1902 

Ben    Barker 
Nat  B.  T.  Barker 
Harvey   D.    Gibson 
Daniel    I.    Gross 
Harrison   K.    McCann 
Frederic  A.   Stanwood 
George   R.   Walker 

1903 

E.   Farrington  Abbott 
Philip  G.   Clifford 
Philip    O.    Coffin 
George    B.    Farnsworth 
Samuel    B.    Gray 
Franklin    Lawrence 
Grant   Pierce 
Thomas   H.   Riley,   Jr. 
Clement   F.    Robinson 
Scott   C.   W.    Simpson 
Leon  V.  Walker 

1904 

Ernest   L.    Brigham 
George  W.   Burpee 
Frank    H.    Byram 
Chester    B.    Emerson 
John  W.   Frost 
Clyde  F.   Grant 
Harry  L.    Palmer 
Fred    L.    Putnam 
Wilbur    G.    Roberts 
William    T.    Rowe 
George   B.   Whitney 
Gerald    G.    Wilder 

1905 
Stanley   P.    Chase 
John   W.    Riley 
Stanley   Williams 
John  H.   Woodruff 

1906 

Philip    F.    Chapman 
Melvin    T.    Copeland 
Charles  W.  Hawkesworth 
Chester    B.    Randall 
Frank    D.    Rowe 
Robie   R.    Stevens 

1907 

Lester  Adams 
Frank  L.  Bass 
Felix   A.    Burton 
Joseph   B.   Drummond 
Wadleigh    B.    Drummond 
Linwood    M.    Erskine 
John  H.  Hnlford 
Henry    C.    Hopewell 
Roscoe    H.    Hupper 
Ensign    Otis 
Asa    O.    Pike,    2nd. 
Dwight    S.    Robinson 
William    A.    Robinson 
Blinn   W.    Russell 
C.  Wilbert  Snow 
Thomas  R.   Winchell 

1908 
William    R.    Crowley 
Joseph    A.    Davis 
Arthur   H.    Ham 
Arthur   H    Huse 
Carl    M.    Robinson 
Rnfus    E.    Stetson 

1909 

Harrison   Atwood 
Ralph    O.    Brewster 
Harold   H.    Burton 
Thomas   D.    Ginn 
William    M.    Harris 


Daniel    F.    Koughan 
Clarence   L.    Scamman 
Leonard  F.  Timberlake 
John    A.    Wentworth 

1910 
William    E.    Atwood 
Clyde    L.    Deming 
Frank    C.    Evans 
Henry    Q.    Hawes 
Frank    E.    Kendrie 
Harry    B.    MacLaughlin 
Robert  D.  Morss 
William    P.    Newman 
Thomas    C.    Phelps 
Rodney   E.    Ross 
Alfred   W.    Stone 
Herbert    E.    Warren 
Harry     W.     Woodward 

1911 

Harrison    M.    Berry 
William    H.    Callahan 
John    E.    Cartland 
Arthur   H.    Cole 
Leon   T.    Conway 
Ernest    G.    Fifield 
Stetson    H.    Hussey 
Philip   H.    Kimball 
Fred  R.  Lord 
Philip    W.    Meserve 
Edward    W.     Skelton 
Harold    S.    White 
Joseph    C.    White 
Harry    L.    Wiggin 

1912 

Charles    F.    Adams 
Harold   C.    L.   Ashey 
Edgar   F.    Cousins 
Seward    J.    Marsh 
Leland    G.    Means 
Arthur  H.  Parcher 
Edmund    Wilson 
Allan    Woodcock 

1913 

Chester   G.   Abbott 
Cedric    R.     Crowell 
Leon   Dodge 
Stanley   F.    Dole 
Winthrop    S.    Greene 
Carleton     Greenwood 
Albert    E.    Parkhurst 
Sumner    T.    Pike 
Lawrence   W.    Smith 
William    F.    Twombly 

1914 

Charles    H.    Bickford 
William    H.    Farrar 
Hfmry  A.   Nichols 
Philip    H.    Pope 
Leo  W.    Pratt 
Ermond    L     Sylvester 
Earle    S.    Thompson 
Robert    T.    Weatherill 

1915 

Eldin  H.   Austin 
Robert   P.    T.    Coffin 
Herbert  A.   Lewis 
Max    V.    MacKinnon 
Ralph  R.  Mellnon 
Dana   K.   Merrill 
Kenneth    E.    Ramsay 
Harold    E.     Verrill 

1916 
Ralph   L.    Barrett 
John    L.    Baxter 
Adriel    U.    "Bird 
John   D.    Churchill 
Edward    P.    Garland 
F.  Hobart  L.  Hargraves 
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William    D.    Ireland 
David    F     Kelley 
Arthur    E.    Littlefield 
Paul    K.    Niven 

1917 

Charles    E.    Allen 
Boyd    W.    Bartlett 
Fred   O.    Bartlett,    Ji . 
Earle  W.    Cooke 
Lawrence   H.    Marston 
Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr. 
Raymond  W.   Swift 
Isaac    M.    Webber 
Winfield    E.    Wight 

1918 
Lloyd    O.    Coulter 
Archibald  S.  Dean 
Frederick   F.    French 
Alfred   S.    Gray 
Marshall    W.    Hurlin 
Edward    S.    C.    Smith 
William    H.    Van    Wart 
Lester    F.    Wallace 

1919 
Lewis    A.    Burleigh 
Paul    E.    Doherty 
Roy  A.  Foulke 
Percy  E.   Graves 
Hugh  A.  Mitchell 

1920 
Edward    J.    Berman 
Lewis    W.    Brown 
In    Memory  of 

Willard    M.    Cook 
Philip    D.    Crockett 
Francis  A.   Ford 
Plimpton    Guptill 
Ezra    Pike    Rounds 
Cloyd    E.    Small 
Edgar  C.  Taylor 

1921 

Kenneth  S.  Boardman 
Paul  H.   Eames 
Lloyd  H.    Hatch 
Harold  F.  Morrill 
Ralph    T.    Ogden 
M.   Lawrence  Willson 

1922 

Paul  G.  Bagdikian 
Louis    Bernstein 
Charles  L.   Fletcher 
Waldo   R.    Flinn 
William    K.    Hall 
Edward   B.   Ham 
Carroll    H.    Keene 
Virgil   C.  McGorrill 
G.   Howard  Noyes 
Widgery    Thomas 
Roliston    G.    Woodbury 

1923 

David    V.    Berman 
Morris  Dannis 
Earl    W.    Heath  cote 
William    B.    Jacob 
Elvin    R.    Latty 
George   J.    Lyons 
Frank   E.    MacDonald 
Goeffrey  T.   Mason 
Stephen    Palmer 
Karl    R.    Philbrick 
George  H.   Quinby 
John   U.    Renier 
Jay  R.  Sheesley 
Philip  S.  Wilder 


1924 

L.Crawford    Churchill 
George  Tobey  Davis 
Reginald  F.   Johnston 
Adelbert    H.     Merrill 
Malcolm    E.    Morrell 
Richard    B.    Phillips 
Robert    T.    Phillips 

1925 

F.     Webster     Browne 
George    V.    Craighead 
Athern    P.    Daggett 
James    G.    Davis 
Edward    G.    Fletcher 
William   H.    Gulliver,   Jr. 
Horace  A.   Hildreth 
Glenn    R.    Mclntire 
Carl   E.    Roberts 
Cecil   R.   White 

1926 

Albert  Abrahamson 
George   M.    Barakat 
Charles   S.    Bradeen 
Theodore  D.   Clark 
Nathan    A.    Cobb 
Earl  F.   Cook 
Lloyd    W.    Fowles 
Guy    H.    LaGroe 
Harold    G.    Littlefield 
Theodore    S.    Michaloplos 
Robert   W.    Pitman 
Cyril    H.    Simmons 
Emlyn    S.    Vose 

1927 
Dana  L.    Blanchard 
Thomas    L.    Downs,    Jr. 
Frank   A.    Farrington 
Joseph    A.     Gase 
John    S.    Hopkins,    Jr. 
August   C.   Miller,   Jr. 
Edward  T.   Murphy 
Richard    C.    Pay  son 
Benjamin    G.    Proctor 
John    R.    Robertson 

1928 
Ralph    P.    Case 
Joseph  H.  Darlington 
Clarence  H.  Johnson 
Paul    F.    Vanadia 
T.    Eliot    Weil 

1929 

Huntington    Blatchford 
Thomas    G.    Braman 
Edward    F.    Dana 
Frank    B.    Harlow 
Roger  M.    Hawthorne 
Walter   M.   Hunt,    Jr. 
Donald  E.  Jones 
James   V.    Knapp 
George  R.    Lovett 
Riprer    B.    Ray 
Harald    A-     R"hder 
Wolfgang  R.   Thomas 
Elliot   C.   WashHirn 
James  F.    White 

1930 
Frederick   L.    Bixby 
Harrison     M     Davis,    Jr. 
William   N.    Locke 
James    P.    Pettegrove 
Olin    S.    Pettingill,    Jr. 
Weston    Rankin 
Edwin    B.    Spaulding 
Henry    W.    Stoneman 

1931 

Walter    P.    Bowman 


Robert    W.    Card 
Wesley   P.    Cushman 
Donald   Derby 
John    S.    Donworth 
Brooks    Eastman 
John  T.  Gould 
Lloyd  W.    Kendall 
John    L.    Lochhead,    Jr. 
John   A.    Loring 
Richard  W.    Obear 
Richard    Perry 
Gerhard    O.    Rehder 
Allen    Rogers 
Herman    R.    Sweet 
Wallace    M.    True 

1932 

Richard  N.  Cobb 
James    A.    Eastman 
Alfred    B.    Edwards 
Edwin    F.    Estle 
Paul    E.    Everett,    Jr. 
Melcher   P.    Fobes 
Creighton   E.    Gatchell 
Stanton  W.  Gould 
Stephen    A.    Lavender 
Ned   W.    Packard 
Marion  L.  L.   Short 
Arthur   Sperry 

1933 

G.    Russell   Booth 
Gordon    D.    Briggs 
Paul   E.   Floyd 
Albert    P.    Madeira 
George    E.    Pettengill 
John   C.   Rosenfeld 
John    D.    Srhultz,    Jr. 
Ronald    G.    Torrey 

1934 
Alexander  P.   Clark 
Edward    DeLong 
John    C.    Gazlay,   Jr. 
John  W.   Lord 
Asa   O.   Pike,    3rd. 

1935 

Preston    N.    Barton 
John    M.    Beale 
Robert  W.    Breed 
Chester  W.   Brown 
Robert   A.    Cleaves 
William   D.    Conklin 
Lawrence  Dana 
Kenneth   L.   Dorman 
John    K.     Graves 
Joseph    B .    Hoy t 
John    J.    Kelly 
Henry    S.    L'ppincott 
Elias    E.    Long 
David    D.    Merrill 
Sterling   D.    Nelson 
W.    Howard   Niblock 
Harry  A.  Rom^erger,  Jr. 
John    V.    S"haffner,    3rd. 
Edwin  A.   Smi+h,  Jr. 
Deane  S.   Thomas,   Jr. 
Douglass    W.    Walker 
Nathan  W.   Watson 
F.    Burton   Whitman,    Jr. 
Robert   W.    Whitmore 

GRADUATES     OF    THE 
MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

1879 
John  F.   Manning 

1891 

George  F.   Libby 


1892 
Mrs.    Eugene   L.    Stevens 

1900 

John    S.    Milliken 

1903 
Harry  H.   Nevers 

1905 
Fred    J.    Pritham 

1906 
Stan  wood  E.  Fisher 

1909 
Charles  L.   Curtis 

1914 

John    H.    Moulton 

1915 

Nahum    R.    Pillsbury 

1921 
William   E.   Hill 

HONORARY 
GRADUATES 

1914 

A.   Lawrence  Lowell 

1915 

Chauncey  W.    Goodrich 

1920 
Robert    A.    Bartlett 
Charles   T.    Copeland 

1929 
William    V.    Pratt 

1931 

Frederick  Hale 

1932 
Jefferson    B.    Fletcher 
Charles  Thornton  Libby 
John   A.    Lord 
Maurice    R.    Ridley 

1933 

Mary  Ellen   Chase 
Katharine    Curtis    Pierce 
Francis  J.   Wylie 

FACULTY 

(not    alumni) 
C.    Vyner   Brooke 
Philip   M.    Brown 
Frederic  W.    Brown 
Charles    T.     Burnett 
Warren  B.   Catlin 
Manton     Copeland 
Morgan  B.   Cushing 
Arthur    C.    Gilligan 
Alfred  O.    Gross 
Roscoe   J.    Ham 
Edward   S.   Hammond 
Ernst  C.   Helmreich 
Cecil  T.   Holmes 
Orren    C.    Hormell 
Samuel   E.   Kamerling 
Charles   H.    Livingston 
Mortimer  P.  Mason 
Thomas   Means 
Vernon    L.    Miller 
Paul    Nixoxi 
William  C.  Root 
Stanley   B.    Smith 
Thomas  C.  Van  Cleve 
Linn  S.  Wells 
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Fraternity  Protection 

BY  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  EDITOR 

The  problem  of  alumni  debts  to  frater-  main  in  college,  get  his  degree,  and  go  out 
nities  has  become  a  most  serious  one  at  in  the  world  without  ever  paying.  Thus, 
Bowdoin.  The  past  few  years,  with  their  all  that  expulsion  does  is  to  prevent  the  en- 
financial  debacle,  left  a  distinct  mark  upon  largement  of  the  debt;  it  does  not  mean 
the  fraternities.  Many  men,  who  had  for-  that  the  debt  already  accumulated  is  paid, 
merly  been  of  some  means,  were  unable  to  Some  other  complementary  solution  must 
meet    their    obligations.      The    result    was  be  found. 

that  an  increasing  number  of  men  gradu-  Certain  of  the  houses  have  followed  a 
ated  from  college  still  owing  money  to  the  policy  of  bonding  their  pledges  before  they 
fraternities.  This  problem  was  not  local  are  initiated.  Each  man  is  required  to  file 
—  it  existed  on  all  campuses.  On  many,  a  guarantee  of  payment  signed  by  respon- 
chapters  were  forced  to  close  their  doors,  sible  citizens.  However,  this  form  of  pro- 
It  stands  as  a  fine  tribute  to  the  Bowdoin  tection  fails  also.  In  the  first  place,  costs 
fraternities  that  not  one  of  the  eleven  did  0f  collection  often  exceed  the  amount  that 
fail.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  still  remains  could  be  obtained.  Any  person,  who  wishes 
that  alumni  debts  did  accrue,  until  they  to,  can  make  it  a  very  expensive  operation 
reached  figures  well  over  a  thousand  dol-  to  collect  the  debt,  no  matter  what  the  le- 
lars  in  some  cases.  This  is  not  being  writ-  gal  rights  may  be.  Besides  this  objection, 
ten  as  an  appeal  to  those  alumni  to  pay  there  is  a  definite  moral  point  to  be  consid- 
their  bills.  These  statements,  which  have  ered.  The  signers  of  the  bonds  are  often 
been  previously  voiced  in  the  Orient,  are  men  who  have  no  definite  personal  tie  with 
being  made  to  portray  a  definite  problem,  the  person  whose  debts  they  guarantee. 
Some  protection  must  be  found  for  the  They  have  no  real  interest  in  seeing  the 
fraternities.  While  they  have  all  stood  the  person  graduate.  Very  often,  friends  of 
gaff  this  far,  there  is  no  telling  what  sim-  the  family  are  asked  to  sign.  This  means, 
ilar  conditions  in  the  future  might  do.  virtually,  that  someone  entirely  unrelated 

One  solution  that  is  obvious  is  that  the  to  the  student  may  be  forced  to  pay  for 

fraternity  should    limit    its    extension    of  part  of  his  college  education.     Such  a  sys- 

credit.     Any  man  who  lets  his  payments  tern  is   eminently  unfair.     To  embody  it 

slide  should  be  suspended.  This  policy  is  as  an  official  system  would  be  to  open  the 

followed  to  some  degree.  Every  once  in  a  way  for  many  injustices.   Because  of  this 

while  some  chapter  does  have  to  expel  a  fact,  we  feel  that  the  practice  of  requiring 

man   for   non-payment.      However,    while  bonds  is  not  the  correct  solution, 

such  a  policy  would    solve    some    of    the  There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  one 

problem,  it  would  not  eradicate  the  whole,  method  that  might  end  this  problem.  It  has 

First  of  all,  many  of  the  unpaid  accounts  been  tried  with  great  success  at  the  Uni- 

are  fairly  small.  Often  they  are  less  than  versity  of  New  Hampshire  and  many  other 

one    month's    full    board.      While    these  institutions   throughout   the   country.     At 

amounts  are  comparatively  trivial,  ten  such  such  colleges  there  is  a  rule  that  no  man  is 

total  up  to  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money.    A  allowed  to  graduate  until  he  has  received 

second  weakness  in  this  reply  is  that  this  from  the  fraternity  a  certificate  saying  that 

system  really  affords  no  protection  for  the  he  has  no  outstanding  debts.  The  effect  of 

fraternity.  A  man  who  is  expelled  can  re-  such  a  policy  has  been  remarkable.  Every- 
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one  comes  to  college  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  degree.  If  this  degree  is  withheld, 
it  is  the  student  himself  who  suffers.  By  ex- 
perience it  has  been  found  that  a  person  in 
such  a  predicament  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds.  This 
system  puts  the  problem  directly  up  to  the 
student,  and  does  not  leave  some  acquaint- 
ance or  some  fraternity  as  the  loser.  It  is 
getting  the  responsibility  home  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  responsibility  really  be- 
longs. 

To  some  this  may  sound  like  a  fairly 
radical  suggestion.  Why  should  the  col- 
lege guarantee  the  debts  of  the  students? 
However,  a  close  survey  will  show  that  it 
is  not  actually  as  revolutionary  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  college  really  is  not  guar- 
anteeing the  debt.  It  is  merely  putting  a 
just  penalty  upon  the  person  who  cannot 
meet  his  lawful  responsibilities.  The  col- 
lege itself  does  not  pay  out  money,  nor  is 
it  the  loser  in  any  way. 

Besides  this,  the  college  would  not  be 
doing  anything  original  in  following  such 
a  policy.  No  student  can  graduate  if  he 
owes  the  college  itself  any  money.  If,  for 
any  reason,  an  undergraduate  is  unable  to 
pay  for  his  dormitory  room,  library  fines, 
or  food  at  the  Moulton  Union,  the  college 
refuses  to  grant  him  his  degree.  This  is 
universally  true,  no  matter  what  the  stand- 
ing of  the  boy  in  his  class  may  be.  If 
such  a  policy  is  applicable  to  college  func- 
tions, why  should  it  not  be  equally  true  for 
those  agencies  which  supply  these  same 
functions?  The  fraternity  at  Bowdoin 
serves  meals  and  houses  students.  If  the 
fraternities  did  not  exist,  the  college  would 
have  to  increase  its  lodging  capacity  by 
over  250%,  and  it  would  be  forced  to  serve 
meals  to  eight  times  the  number  of  men 
that  it  now  supplies.  The  fraternity  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  Bowdoin.  The  fra- 
ternity takes  care  of  almost  80%  of  the 
college  in  serving  meals  and  housing.  Why 
should  there  be  any  difference  between  this 


number  and  the  small  group  wAich  is  serv- 
ed directly  by  the  college?  Obviously,  such 
a  system  is  unfair  to  the  fraternity.  The 
college  is  willing  to  protect  itself,  but  will 
not  protect  the  organisations  that  are  ren- 
dering it  a  fundamental  service. 

Some  may  object  to  this  argument  by 
saying  that  the  fraternity  under  such  a 
plan  would  be  willing  to  grant  almost  un- 
limited credit,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  man  could  never  get  a  degree  until  the 
total  due  was  paid.  This  is,  however,  a 
fallacy.  The  fraternity  does  not  stand  to 
gain  if  a  man  is  refused  a  degree.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  all  the  chapter  wants  in  this 
case  is  the  money.  It  would  be  poor  busi- 
ness to  let  a  man  create  a  large  debt  to  the 
fraternity.  The  house  would  stand  little 
chance  of  collecting,  even  if  the  person  nev- 
er did  receive  his  degree.  The  fraternity  is 
not  going  to  relax  its  vigilance  just  because 
there  is  a  supplementary  plan  to  aid  in  the 
collection.  Men  under  this  system  are 
very  likely  to  be  suspended  just  as  they 
would  be  when  no  other  protection  was 
forthcoming.  As  a  result,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  a  rule  into  the  college  by-laws 
would  not  mean  a  great  increase  in  the 
debts.  In  all  probability,  it  would  mean 
that  the  debts  would  decrease.  The  only 
sufferer  under  this  plan  would  be  the  stu- 
dent himself — not  someone  who  is  uninter- 
ested in  seeing  the  man  get  a  degree.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  number  of  men 
who  obtain  their  college  education  at  the 
expense. of  their  fraternity  brothers,  both 
present  and  future,  would  be  reduced  to 

nil. 

Some  protection  must  be  had.  This  plan 
has  worked  well  at  other  colleges,  and  it 
appears  that  it  might  easily  solve  a  serious 
problem  at  Bowdoin.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  recommended  heartily. 


A  new  undergraduate  activity   developed 
in  the  current  year  is  a  Camera  Club. 
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Bowdoin  in  the  D.  A.  B. 

WILLIAM  A.  ROBINSON  '07,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AT 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 


The  appearance  of  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
last  November  brought  to  a  conclusion  one 
of  the  greatest  projects  in  the  history  of 
American  scholarship.  To  many  Bowdoin 
men,  however,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  work 
of  reference,  no  matter  how  complete  and 
authoritative.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  mon- 
ument to  a  former  member  of  the  Faculty. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  work  realize  how  much  it 
owes  in  its  final  form  to  the  sound  schol- 
arship, the  breadth  of  vision,  and  the  fine 
editorial  ability  of  Dr.  Allen  Johnson.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the  work  from 
1925  until  his  untimely  death  in  193 1  and 
was  responsible  for  much  of  the  careful 
planning  and  preliminary  admistrative 
work  which  assured  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. His  own  biography,  which  in- 
cidentally recognizes  the  importance  of  his 
services  at  Bowdoin  (1905-10),  appears  in 
Volume  X.  The  names  of  the  President, 
members  of  the  present  Faculty  and  of 
several  alumni  appear  in  the  list  of  contrib- 
utors. 

But  of  more  general  interest,  perhaps,  is 
the  representation  of  Bowdoin  graduates  in 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
and  carefully  selected  roster  of  distin- 
guished Americans  ever  made.  Soldiers, 
authors,  theologians,  jurists,  politicians, 
teachers,  doctors,  explorers  —  the  long  col- 
umn passes  in  review,  13,633  of  them  in 
all.  Some  person  better  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  mathematics  than  the  present 
writer  may  some  day  compute  what  per- 
centage of  the  millions  who  have  lived  and 
worked  and  died  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
country,  have  earned  a  place  in  this  as- 
semblage. And  when  this  computation  is 
completed  he  may  then  work  out  the  per- 
centage   of   college    graduates    represented 


since  Harvard  sent  out  its  first  class  almost 
three  centuries  ago.  Undoubtedly  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  would  furnish  an  argu- 
ment for  the  effectiveness  of  college  educa- 
tion. And  finally  he  may  make  some  com- 
parisons among  individual  institutions  with 
full  assurance  that  the  record  of  our  col- 
lege is  one  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Bowdoin's  first  class  graduated  in  1806 
and  as  the  Dictionary  contains  the  name  of 
no  person  now  living,  her  representation  is 
largely  confined  to  the  next  seventy-five 
classes.  Only  one  graduate  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  there,  Charles  Boardman 
Hawes  191 1,  "dead  ere  his  prime.'"  Tests 
for  admission  were  rigorous  and  competent 
authorities  in  various  fields  were  often  con- 
sulted by  the  editors  if  there  was  any  doubt 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  particular  subject. 
Temporary  prominence,  distinguished  local 
service,  professional  success,  were  not 
necessarily  satisfactory  passports.  Had  he 
made  some  distinctive  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican development?  As  a  result,  some  fa- 
miliar names  in  the  General  Catalogue  are 
missing  from  the  Dictionary,  but  those  ap- 
pearing are  sufficiently  numerous  to  con- 
stitute a  remarkable  record  of  achievement. 
Classes  were  small  but  the  percentage  of 
ability  was  high.  The  Class  of  1825  had 
thirty-nine  members,  the  Class  of  1826, 
thirty-two,  each  has  five  representatives  in 
the  Dictionary.  The  record  is  held  by  the 
Class  of  1834  with  seven  representatives 
in  a  total  of  thirty-six  members.  Twenty- 
six  classes  have  two  or  more  members  in 
the  chosen  list.  In  all,  fifty-three  classes 
are  represented  by  ninety-five  men. 

To  the  list  of  regular  graduates  there 
might  perhaps  be  added  the  names  of  Isaac 
Ray,  Med.  1827,  pioneer  psychiatrist,  and 
Charles  Henry  Fernald  who  studied  most 
of  the  Bowdoin  curriculum  while  serving  in 
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the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  received  an 
honorary  A.M.  in  1871  and  was  later  a 
distinguished  naturalist  and  entomologist. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  interest  and 
inspiration  embodied  in  the  biographies  of 
the  following  list.  Critical  scholarship  has 
in  some  instances  deflated  over-rated  repu- 
tations. One  or  two  men  are  there,  not 
because  they  were  either  good  or  great,  but 
representative  of  characteristic  forces  of 
their  times,  forces  which  fellow  graduates 
in  some  instances  were  fighting  to  curb. 
But  the  record  of  achievement,  when  all 
losses  have  been  written  off,  stands  out, 
solid  and  indestructible. 

The  past  has  set  a  high  standard,  but 
if  the  present  century  seems  likely  to  con- 
tribute a  smaller  number  of  distinguished 
graduates  it  is  well  to  remember  that  earlier 
conditions    were    different    from   those    of 


later  years.  College  education  was  less 
a  matter  of  course.  There  was  a  process 
of  natural  selection  at  work  which  prob- 
ably insured  a  larger  number  of  the  am- 
bitious and  naturally  gifted  in  each  class. 
There  were  fewer  colleges,  the  professions 
were  less  crowded,  and  the  country  was 
still,  relatively  speaking,  in  the  pioneer 
stage.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bowdoin 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  part 
among  American  colleges.  There  are  dis- 
tinguished members  in  the  alumni  body  of 
today,  and  in  view  of  one  inexorable  re- 
quirement, let  us  hope  they  will  long  re- 
main ineligible  for  supplementary  volumes 
of  the  great  Dictionary. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  V. 
Coleman  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  for 
verification  of  this  list.  An  elaborate  index 
of  the  Dictionary  is  in  preparation. 


Bowdoin  Men  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 


CLASS 

1807      Charles  Stewart  Daveis,  lawyer 

1809     Nathan  Lord,  clergyman,  college  president 

18 1 5  Robert    Pinckney    Dunlap,    governor    of 

Maine 
George  Evans,  lawyer,  politician 

18 1 6  Alpheus   Spring  Packard,  college  teacher 

18 18      Benjamin  Hale,  educator 

Seba  Smith,  political  satirist 

1820     Jacob  Abbott,  clergyman,  author,  educator 

1822  John  Appleton,  jurist 

William  Smyth,  professor  of  mathematics 
David     Humphreys     Storer,     obstetrician, 
naturalist 

1823  Luther  Vose  Bell,  physician,  politician 
William    Pitt    Fessenden,    lawyer,    politi- 
cian,  financier 

1824  Franklin    Pierce,    14th    president    of    the 

United    States 
Calvin   Ellis   Stowe,   educator 

1825  John    Stevens    Cabot    Abbott,    clergyman, 

historian 
James  Ware  Bradbury,  lawyer,  senator 
George    Barrell    Cheever,    clergyman,    re- 
former 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author 
Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow,  poet 

1826  Gorham      Dummer      Abbot,      clergyman, 

educator 


1827 


1029 
1831 
1832 

1834 


Isaac  McLellan,  poet,   sportsman 

John  Brown  Russwurm,  Governor  of 
Maryland,   Liberia 

Seargent  Smith  Prentiss,  orator,  congress- 
man from  Mississippi 

Benjamin  Bussey  Thatcher,  author,  editor, 
lawyer 

Alpheus  Felch,  lawyer,  senator,  governor 

of  Michigan 
John     Parker     Hale,     lawyer,     politician, 

diplomat 

William  Clark  Larrabee,  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, educator 

Hugh  McCulloch,  comptroller,  secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

Joseph  Packard,  Episcopal  clergyman, 
Biblical   scholar 

Daniel    Raynes    Goodwin,    college    presi- 
dent and  divine 
Benjamin  Fiske  Barrett,  preacher,  writer 
Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol,  Unitarian  clergy- 
man 

Samuel  Harris,   theologian,   educator 
William  Henry  Allen,  college  president 

John  Appleton,  congressman,  diplomat 
Charles    Beecher,    Congregational    clergy- 
man 
Peleg    Whitman    Chandler,    lawyer 
Henry  Theodore  Cheever,  theologian 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  missionary,  educator 
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Henry      Boynton      Smith,      Presbyterian 

clergyman,   theologian 
Stephen      Montfort       Vail,       Methodist 

clergyman,  educator 

1835  Edmund  Flagg,  diplomat,  author 
George  Lewis  Prentiss,  clergyman,  teach- 
er, author 

Henry  Varnum  Poor,  railroad  journalist, 
economist 

1836  Alonso   Garcelon,  physician,   governor  of 

Maine 

1837  John  Albion  Andrew,  governor  of  Mas- 

sachusetts 
Benjamin  Fordyce  Barker,  physician 

1840  Ezra  Abbot,  scholar 

Elijah     Kellogg,     Congregational     clergy- 
man, author 

1 84 1  George  Frederic  Magoun,  Congregational 

clergyman,    college    president 

1843      George   Clinton   Swallow,   geologist 

1847  John  Cotton  Smith,  Episcopal  clergyman 

1848  Dexter    Arnold    Hawkins,    lawyer,    edu- 

cator 
Egbert     Coffin      Smyth,      Congregational 
clergyman,   professor 

1850  Charles   Carroll  Everett,  theologian 
William  Pierce  Frye,  Republican  senator 
Oliver  Otis  Howard,  soldier 

185 1  Paris    Gibson,    Montana    pioneer,    senator 

1852  Joshua    Lawrence    Chamberlain,    soldier, 

governor,  educator 
James  Deering  Fessenden,  lawyer,  soldier 

1853  William  Adolphus  Wheeler,  lexicograph- 

er,  bibliographer 
Melville   Weston   Fuller,   chief  justice   of 
the  United   States 

1854  William    Drew   Washburn,    congressman, 

senator,  mill  owner 

1855  Sumner    Increase    Kimball,    organizer    of 

United  States  life  saving  service 
William      LeBaron      Putnam,      diplomat, 
jurist 

1856  Edwin      Pond      Parker,      Congregational 

clergyman 

1857  Charles  Hamlin,  soldier,  lawyer,  business 

man 
Thomas  Hamlin  Hubbard,  soldier,  lawyer, 
railroad   executive 

1858  Francis  Fessenden,  lawver,  soldier 
Frank    Sewall,    Swedenborgian    clergyman 

1859  Henry   Melville    King,    Baptist   clergyman 
i860     Thomas   Brackett   Reed,   lawyer,    Speaker 

of  House  of  Representatives 
William   Widgery   Thomas,   lawyer,   poli- 
tician,  diplomat 
1 86 1      Lucilius   Alonzo   Emery,   jurist 

Alpheus    Spring     Packard,     entomologist, 
teacher 


1862 
1863 


1866 


i< 
1869 

1870 


1871 
1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


1892 
1911 


Edward  Stanwood,  editor,  historian 

Frank  Alpine  Hill,  educator 

Newman  Smyth,  Congregational  clergy- 
man, theologian 

Edward  Lewis  Sturtevant,  agricultural 
scientist 

Frederic  Henry  Gerrish,  surgeon,  anato- 
mist 

Charles  Otis  Whitman,  biologist 

Charles  Asbury  Stephens,  author 

Lucien  Howe,   ophthalmologist 

DeAlva  Stanwood  Alexander,  congress- 
man,  historian 

Edward  Page  Mitchell,  editor 

Henry  Johnson,   teacher,   poet,   translator 

James  Roscoe  Day,  clergyman,  educator 

Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  director  of  phys- 
ical education 

Arlo  Bates,  author,  educator 

Robert  Edwin  Peary,  Arctic  explorer 

Charles  Wyman  Morse,  promoter,  spec- 
ulator 

Edwin  Upton  Curtis,  mayor,  police  com- 
missioner 

Henry  Crosby  Emery,  economist,  teacher, 
business  man 

Charles    Boardman   Hawes,    author 


Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  New  York  University,  who 
taught  at  Bowdoin  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  Cole  Lec- 
turer of  the  year  and  will  speak  at  the  Col- 
lege on  February  12. 


Bowdoin  is  included  among  the  seven 
institutions  in  a  new  New  England  Inter- 
collegiate Hockey  League  which  has  re- 
cently been  organised;  the  other  colleges 
being  Colby,  Middlebury,  M.I.T.,  New 
Hampshire,  Northeastern,  and  Boston  Col- 
lege. 


Sunday  Chapel  speakers  in  recent  weeks 
have  included  the  Very  Rev.  Chester  B. 
Emerson  '04  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev. 
Chauncey  W.  Goodrich,  D.D.  tTi5  of 
Brunswick;  Dean  Henry  W.  Tweedy,  D.D. 
of  Yale  Divinity  School;  and  Dr.  L.  Oliver 
Hartman  of  Boston,  Editor  of  Zioris  Her- 
ald. 
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Henry  Smith  Chapman 


IRA  RICH  KENT 


So  much  of  Harry  Chapman's  active  life 
was  spent  in  the  Editorial  Offices  of  the 
Youth's  Companion  that  the  editors  of  the 
Alumnus  have  asked  me,  as  one  of  his 
associates  there  for  many  years,  to  gather 
up  something  of  the  impressions  and  records 


of  this  period  and  this  phase  of  his  work. 
To  that  end  Mr.  Charles  Miner  Thompson, 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Mr.  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier,  and  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Frentz  have  joined  with  me  in  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  the  man  whose  human  as 
well  as  professional  qualities  we  know  so 
well. 

Harry  Chapman  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Youth's  Companion  in  January, 
1896.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  one  of 
four  manuscript  readers  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  E.  Chapman, 
Bowdoin  '77.  The  Youth's  Companion 
readers1  room  —  this  is  the  recollection  of 
Arthur  Pier,  who  joined  the  reading  staff 
the  same  year  —  was  not  an  exacting  place 


to  work;  liter atum  otium  might  have  been 
its  motto.  The  readers  enjoyed  almost  com- 
plete freedom  as  to  hours  and  conduct  — 
and  as  there  was  never  really  work  enough 
to  go  around,  they  had  to  devise  ways  of 
passing  the  time.  Harry  Chapman  was  the 
most  delightful  of  entertainers.  He  had  an 
accurate  ear,  a  good  enough  voice,  and  an 
amazing  memory.  One  of  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Johnson  Morton,  was  similarly  gifted, 
and  from  time  to  time  in  the  spacious  room 
— larger  than  many  a  hotel  dining-room— 
of  which  the  four  manuscript  readers 
and  their  easy-going  chief  were  the  sole 
occupants,  a  sudden  burst  of  melody 
would  fill  the  air.  It  might  be  Chapman 
whistling  an  aria  from  an  Italian  opera  or 
breaking  out  in  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
song,  or  it  might  be  Morton;  whichever 
one  of  the  two  it  was,  the  other  would  in- 
stantly lend  his  voice  or  his  whistle  to  the 
performance,  and  the  remaining  two  read- 
ers and  their  chief,  who  was  himself  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  Italian  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operatic  scores,  would  lay  down 
their  work  and  applaud.  It  was  indeed  a 
Gilbertian  editorial  office  and  no  doubt  has 
never  had  and  will  never  have  its  parallel. 
Besides  having  an  almost  inexhaustible  rep- 
ertory of  songs,  Chapman  possessed  great 
powers  of  mimicry  and  could  dramatize 
humorous  anecdotes  in  a  manner  that 
aroused  the  hilarity  of  his  co-workers. 

His  judgment  of  manuscripts  was  excel- 
lent; his  treatment  of  contributors  kindly 
and  helpful.  In  a  year  or  two  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  Corresponding  Editor,  Mr. 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  and  left  the  spa- 
cious apartment  which  had  so  often  rung 
with  his  operatic  performances.  He  dealt 
with  the  more  promising  of  the  story  writ- 
ers who  submitted  their  work,  and  he  took 
great  pains  to  coach  them  and  to  bring 
them  to  successful   achievement.      During 
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those  early  years  in  the  office  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  he  read  widely;  his  knowledge 
of  English  and  American  history,  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  current  politics  was  by  no 
means  superficial;  and  his  extensive  reading 
qualified  him  for  the  more  important  ed- 
itorial work  which  he  was  to  undertake 
later. 

That  editorial  work  was  begun  under 
the  aegis  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood,  Bow- 
doin  '61,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Com- 
panion, but  it  was  chiefly  carried  on  under 
Mr.  Charles  Miner  Thompson,  Mr.  Stan- 
wood's  successor  in  the  editorial  post,  and 
it  is  Mr.  Thompson's  account  of  this  phase 
of  Chapman's  work  for  the  paper  that  is 
peculiarly  informed  and  valuable. 

"Chapman"  —  this  is  Mr.  Thompson 
speaking  —  "had  an  unusually  flexible, 
quick  and  accurate  intelligence  that  enabled 
him  to  write  on  almost  any  subject;  politics, 
domestic  and  foreign,  science  and  inven- 
tion, social  questions,  and  religious  ten- 
dencies. He  had  an  equable,  and  equit- 
able, mind.  He  was  never  violent,  or  big- 
oted, or  partisan;  he  had  the  editorial  tact 
to  write  on  thorny  questions  so  gently  and 
reasonably  as  to  make  no  one  angry.  He 
put  indeed  his  own  sweet,  tolerant,  under- 
standing spirit  as  well  as  his  logical  power 
into  what  he  wrote,  and  readers  liked  his 
articles  as  they  would  have  liked  him.  His 
writing  was  always  simple,  and  clear  as 
spring  water.  He  abounded  in  ideas,  too. 
And  in  spite  of  the  range  and  variety  of 
the  topics  that  he  treated,  I  can't  remember 
that  he  was  ever  caught  in  a  mistake. 

"He  kept  at  his  work  with  an  easy,  un- 
hurried industry  that  was  astonishingly  ef- 
fective. For  he  did  much  more  than  write 
for  the  editorial  page.  His  column  of  Cur- 
rent Events  was  a  model  of  condensation, 
comprehensiveness,  and  insight.  Here  again 
I  do  not  remember  his  ever  having  been 
called  to  account  by  any  critical  reader  for 
inaccuracy  or  unfairness.  The  pages  of 
miscellany,  the  aim  of  which  was  a  wide 


and  carefully  balanced  variety,  he  edited 
with  decided  skill.  The  wide  range  of  his 
information  and  interests  were  of  course  a 
great  help,  and  so  was  another  quality  he 
had;  I  mean  his  unfailing  kindly  sense  of 
humor. 

"With  all  these  accomplishments,  he  was 
notably  modest  and  unassuming.  He  was 
content,  it  seemed,  to  go  his  quiet  way, 
without  seeking  either  applause  or  prefer- 
ment. He  was  so  silent  about  his  abilities 
that  I  often  wondered  if  he  knew  how 
great  they  were.  I  think  that  the  truth  is 
that  he  was  not  ambitious;  that  he  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  life  is  of  the  mind,  who 
do  their  work  because  they  like  it. 

"He  was  friendly  with  everyone.  I  nev- 
er heard  him  say  an  unkind  or  sharp  word 
about  any  man  or  woman  in  the  office,  and 
the  Companion  had  an  exceptionally  large 
staff.  No  one  seemed  to  annoy  him.  But  I 
doubt  if  he  gave  his  full  intimacy  to  any- 
one. There  was  a  certain  aloofness  about 
him,  a  dignity  that  drew  a  line;  his  soul 
had  its  own  privacy  which  he  liked  to  keep 
inviolate,  and  into  which  he  could  retire 
when  it  pleased  him.  In  that  I  think  he 
showed  a  fine  reserve  and  self  respect.  His 
memory  will  be  precious  to  his  associates 
as  long  as  they  live." 

The  recollections  of  Mr.  Howe  deal  chief- 
ly with  Chapman's  work  already  referred 
to  in  the  Corresponding  Editor's  depart- 
ment. Mr.  FrenU,  like  Mr.  Thompson, 
brings  informed  praise  for  Chapman's 
work  as  an  editorial  writer,  and  supple- 
ments the  recollections  of  him  as  a  man 
that  are  so  vivid  to  me  —  to  all  of  us.  One 
thing  out  of  the  long  association  I  must, 
although  others  mention  it,  emphasize  my- 
self. However  crochety,  temperamental,  or 
otherwise  trying  anyone  else  was,  Chap- 
man's good  temper  and  intelligent,  tactful 
consideration  never  failed  him  —  or  us. 

He  outlasted  us  all  in  the  Companion 
office  and  was  the  last  of  the  old  crew  to 
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leave.     It  seems  to  me  wholly  suitable  that 
this  was  so. 

With  the  Companion  gone,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  catch  up  in  Park  Street 
another  thread  of  association  with  Harry 
Chapman.  Although  his  work  for  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  was  primarily  for  the 
educational  department,  it  served  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  meet  with  happy  frequency. 
Mr.  Hanson  Hart  Webster,  Bowdoin  '99, 
and  long  allied  with  the  educational  staff  of 
the  publishing  house,  was,  of  course,  in  a 
position  to  know  intimately  the  work  Chap- 
man did  in  the  text  book  field.  Chapman 
had  —  Webster  reports  —  the  gift  of  mak- 
ing any  story  absorbingly  interesting  to 
boys  and  girls.  A  father  was  once  helping 
his  children  with  their  homework  in  his- 
tory. He  had  several  of  the  books  from  a 
school  library,  and  tried  the  experiment  of 
reading  aloud  several  similar  stories  from 
one  book  after  another.  He  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  in  every  case  the  story  as  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Chapman  was  chosen  by  his 
children  as  the  one  they  liked  best  and  un- 
derstood most  readily.  Before  the  evening 
was  over,  although  the  father  kept  secret 
the  title  of  each  book  from  which  he  read, 
his  young  listeners  were  able  to  tell  wheth- 
er or  not  the  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

Chapman  was  at  home  in  all  lands  and 
in  all  times.  He  cleared  up  many  misap- 
prehensions that  had  continued  down 
through  the  years,  and  he  told  facts  as  facts 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  propaganda. 
Chapman's  series  of  five  elementary  his- 
tories for  schools  included  these  titles: 
"Stories  of  the  Ancient  Peoples,1'  "Stories 
of  Our  European  Forefathers,"  "The  Story 
of  the  American  Colonies,"  "The  Founding 
of  America,"  and  "The  History  of  Our 
Nation." 

In  Park  Street  as  in  the  Companion  of- 
fice, Harry  Chapman  left  the  same  impres- 
sion of  character  combined  with  ability 
and  charm.     We  shall  not  forget  him. 


The  1937  Institute 

Professor  M.  Phillips  Mason,  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
coming  Institute  of  Philosophy,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Institute  lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  period  between  April  6  to  16 
inclusive  and  that  there  will  be  nine  speak- 
ers.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

James  Rowland  Angell,  President  of 
Yale  University,  will  open  the  Institute  on 
April  6. 

G.  Watts  Cunningham,  Professor  in  the 
Sage  School  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, will  lecture  on  a  topic  in  Meta- 
physics. 

Curt  John  Ducasse,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, represents  the  field  of  Aesthetics. 

Professor  Edward  Vermilye  Huntington, 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  Har- 
vard University,  will  present  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Science. 

Mrs.  Susanne  Knauth  Langer,  Tutor  in 
Philosophy  at  Radcliffe  College,  will  be 
the  speaker  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Bowdoin  Women  and  will  discuss  some 
topic  connected  with  the  Theory  of  Mind. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  former  President 
of  Amherst,  and  now  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  will  represent  the  field  of 
Ethics. 

William  Pepperell  Montague,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  will  speak  in  the  field  of 
Metaphysics. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Editor  of  World  To- 
morrow and  Professor  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
will  discuss  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  former  Columbia 
professor  and  former  Under-secretary  of 
Agriculture,  will  speak  from  the  point  ot 
view  of  Social  Philosophy. 
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Books 


Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Our  Translated 
Gospels:  Some  of  the  Evidence,  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers,  1936.     Pp.  lx,   172.     $2.25. 

Dr.  Torrey  is  one  of  the  great  Biblical  schol- 
ars of  his  day  and  generation,  of  whom  Bow- 
doin  College  is  justly  proud  and  whom  it  has 
done  well  to  honor  with  its  highest  degrees. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  the  author  of  The 
Four  Gospels:  a  T^lew  Translation.  There  have 
been  several  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in 
recent  years.  They  are  all  translations  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  into  English.  It  has  been 
felt  that  there  was  need  of  a  closer  rendering  of 
the  original  texts  and  a  clarification  of  the  mean- 
ing of  some  passages  in  the  Kin?  James  Version. 
Dr.  Torrey  did  something  far  different  and  more 
difficult.  He  attempted  the  task  of  going  be- 
hind the  Greek  of  the  Gospels  to  the  Aramaic 
and  of  showing  that  the  Greek  version  was  it- 
self a  translation.  He  not  only  claimed  that  all 
four  Gospels  were  originally  written  in  Aramaic, 
but  he  actually  produced  an  English  translation 
as  if  from  the  Aramaic.  It  was  a  tremendous  feat 
and  an  astonishing  claim  and  it  aroused  the 
learned  Biblical  world.  These  scholars  wrote  de- 
fences of  their  positions  and  arguments  against 
his  claim  and  now  Dr.  Torrey  has  come  back 
with  this  new  treatise  in  justification  of  his  con- 
tentions. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  famous  "Battle  of  the 
Books"  in  which  Dean  Swift  took  a  leading 
part  and  drove  most  of  his  opponents  from  the 
field.  This  is  not  so  much  a  battle  of  the  books 
but  of  the  New  Testament  Scholars.  The  Greek 
contenders  are  met  by  our  author. 

While  Dr.  Torrey  compliments  the  ordinary 
man  on  his  intelligence  and  ability  to  under- 
stand the  arguments  of  his  book,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  only  those  learned  in  the  Greek  and 
Aramaic  languages  can  really  appreciate  the 
weight  of  the  argument  on  either  side.  The 
ordinary  man,  however,  can  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed and  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
Dr.  Torrey  comes.  He  holds  that  all  four  Gos- 
pels were  originally  written  in  Aramaic  and  were 
later  translated  into  Greek:  that  Aramaic  was 
the  language  used  in  Palestine  and  was  spoken 
by  Jesus  and  his  contemporaries:  that  the  Gos- 
pels were  written  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  has 
been  generally  supposed:  that  the  apologetic  or 
propagandist  motive  which  runs  through  all  of 
them  is  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Jew- 
ish Messiah  and  that  in  Him  were  fulfilled  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  coming  "Anointed  One" 
and  that  the  Messianic  idea  and  expectation  de- 
rive originally  from  II  Isaiah. 

Dr.  Torrey  makes  some  striking  changes  in 
his  translation,  a  few  of  which  may  be  cited.  In 
Mark  3:5  instead  of  Jesus  "looking  around  upon 


them  in  anger"  the  new  translation  is,  "with 
distress".  In  Mark  4:12,  instead  of  the  parables' 
being  spoken  "in  order  that  they  may  see  and 
not  perceive  and  hear  and  not  understand"  the 
translation  is  that  they  are  spoken  to  people 
"who  see  but  do  not  perceive",  etc.  In  Mark 
14:38,  instead  of  "watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation",  the  new  translation  is: 
"Awake  and  pray  not  to  fail  in  the  test".  And 
in  the  beautiful  incident  of  those  who  went  to 
their  homes  in  Emmaus  and  were  joined  on  the 
way  by  the  risen  Christ,  instead  of  the  reading: 
"did  not  our  hearts  burn  wthm  us  as  He  talked 
to  us  in  the  way",  the  new  reading  is:  "was 
not  our  mind  obtuse  within  us  while  he  spoke". 
I  recall  an  incident  that  happened  some  years 
ago  when  Dr.  Torrey  was  an  instructor  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  and  I  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  North  Church  in  Cambridge.  He 
had  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits:  he  was 
preaching  in  my  church  and  I  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel  and  I  spent  Saturday  night  in  the  home 
of  Professor  George  Foot  Moore.  There  was  an 
error  in  one  of  the  notices  which  Dr.  Torrey  left 
for  me  to  give  out,  and  I  called  Dr.  Moore's  at- 
tention to  it  and  he  replied:  "Dr.  Torrey  may 
now  and  again  make  a  slight  error  in  English, 
but  never  in  his  Semitic  and  Greek  studies." 
All  who  knew  Dr.  Moore  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  remark  and  will  be  likely  to  think 
the  Greek  contenders  are  in  error  and  not  this 
Aramaic  scholar.  However,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  few  scholars  may  be  shaken  in  their  posi- 
tions, but  most  of  them  are  not.  For  those  of 
us  who  are  not  Aramaic  scholars,  suspension  of 
judgment  is  most  fitting,  though  we  can  look  on 
and  enjoy  the  battle  of  the  scholars,  and  at  lei- 
sure read  our  Scriptures  in  any  language  at  our 
command. 

Daniel  Evans. 


Alban  G.  Widgery,  Living  Religions  and 
Modern  Thought,  Round  Table  Press,  Inc., 
1936.     Pp.  ix,  306.     $2.50. 

The  modern  religious  world  is  under  great 
obligation  to  Professor  Alban  G.  Widgery  for 
this  scholarly  and  comprehensive  piece  of  work. 
The  dedication  to  President  Kenneth  C.  M. 
Sills  of  Bowdoin  College  leads  to  the  realisa- 
tion that  this  volume  contains  the  substance  of 
a  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  Tallman 
Foundation  at  Bowdoin  College. 

That  the  Religious  Book  Club  committee  made 
this  one  of  their  selections  for  the  year  is  tribute 
to  its  readability.  Profound  as  it  is  in  scholar- 
ship, it  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  average  reader  be- 
cause of  its  tone  of  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
great  living  religions. 

Since  the  day  of  Re-Thtn^ing  Missions,  pub- 
lished by  the  Laymen's   Commission,   under  the 
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able  leadership  of  Professor  W.  E.  Hocking,  the 
Church  has  become  conscious  of  the  attitude  of 
leading  missionaries  in  seeking  common  ground 
with  the  religions  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
serve.  E.  Stanley  Jones  in  his  books  on  India 
has  particularly  given  expression  to  this  attitude 
of  mind.  Dr.  Hocking  has  urged  a  more  defi- 
nite study  in  the  same  direction.  Here  is  a  book 
which  an  intelligent  man,  layman  or  minister, 
will  profit  greatly  by  reading.  It  should  prove  a 
valuable  textbook  for  classes  in  Missions  or 
Comparative  Religion.  Its  bibliography  is  inval- 
uable because  of  its  wide  range. 

Mr.  Widgery  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  Comparative  Religion  in  India,  where  he  had 
unlimited  opportunity  to  study  the  religions  of 
India  at  first  hand. 

In  an  excellent  literary  style,  Prof.  Widgery 
leads  one  from  one  development  of  Hinduism 
to  another,  giving  in  his  transitions  an  intrigu- 
ing interpretation  of  the  salient  features  of  each 
manifestation  of  the  various  religions  grouped 
under  the  general  title  Hinduism.  "The  God- 
realization  which  is  the  central  motive  of  Hin- 
duism as  a  religion  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
theoretical  exercise  of  reason,"  says  Mr.  Widg- 
ery, and,  quoting  Radhakrishan  adds,  "Intellect 
is  subordinated  to  intuition;  dogma  to  experi- 
ence; outer  expression  to  inward  realization." 
(p.  27)  Again  we  read  (p.  31),  "The  ideal  of 
Hinduism  is  the  attainment  of  redemption, 
moksha,  the  bliss  which  comes  through  the  ces- 
sation of  rebirth,  and  the  transcendence  of  fin- 
itude.  It  is  expressed  in  the  Upanishadic  pray- 
er: 'From  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the  real;  from 
darkness  lead  me  to  light;  from  death  lead  me  to 
immortality'  ". 

The  quotation  from  the  Sadhara  Brahmo 
Samaj,  leads  one  to  the  question  whether  we  of 
the  West  are  as  far  ahead  in  our  Thinking  Mis- 
sions as  we  think  we  are.  The  Sadhara  declared 
in  1 88 1  "No  book  or  man  shall  ever  be  ac- 
knowledged as  infallible  and  the  only  way  to 
salvation;  but  nevertheless  due  respect  shall  he 
paid  to  all  scriptures  and  the  good  and  great  of 
all  countries."  A  distinguished  Jew,  C.  G. 
Montefiore,  expresses  it  thus:  "There  are  path- 
ways many  of  which  lead  to  God." 

Having  read  the  chapter  on  Hinduism,  you 
will  want  to  go  on  to  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and 
Sikhism,  Confucianism  and  Shinto,  Zoroastrian- 
ism  and  Judaism,  Islam  and  Bahaism  until  you 
come  to  Christianity  and  having  read  as  far  as 
this,  you  will  want  to  know  what  this  philoso- 
pher has  to  say  about  Christianity.  It  will  be 
strong  meat  for  some.  Men  of  religion  will  give, 
indeed  are  giving,  attention  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  author  when  he  says,  "Secularism  is  at  the 
basis  of  an  unsatisfactory  nationalism,  and  it  is 
the  reason  for  neglect  of  and  aggressive  oppo- 
sition to  religion." 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  min- 
ister who  wishes  to  give  worth-while  educational 


emphasis   to   his   week   night   addresses;   here   is 
ample  material  for  a  whole  year  of  inspiration. 

Harry  Trust. 


Frederick  William  Pickard,  Sixteen  British 
Trout  Rivers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1936.  Pp. 
124,  illus.     $2.00. 

One  who  reviews  a  book  is  supposed  to  crit- 
icize. Either  the  book  is  too  long  or  too  short. 
Unimportant  matter  in  included;  important  mat- 
ter is  omitted;  it  is  historically  inaccurate,  or  it 
is  theoretically  unsound.  Such  errors  being  un- 
detected, the  reviewer  frequently  comments  on 
type,  paper,  or  the  design  on  the  cover. 

Mr.  Pickard's  book  is  just  not  that  kind.  It  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong.  It  is  hardly  amenable 
to  review,  but  it  is  charmingly  written  and 
should   be   read. 

James  Russell  Lowell  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Stedman,  the  poet,  remarks:  "I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  is  to  come  across  a  poem  that 
one  can  honestly  like;  it's  like  finding  a  new 
flower.  If,  at  the  same  time,"  Lowell  adds,  "one 
can  please  the  author  by  telling  him  so,  all  the 
better."  These  words  are  as  applicable  to  a  book 
about  trout  fishing  on  the  English  rivers  as  they 
are  to  a  poem.  Surely  the  pleasure  of  the  author 
of  a  book  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  joy  of 
writing  it. 

When  I  first  opened  the  book  I  expected  to 
find  it  so  full  of  yarns  that  I  could  write  on 
the  fly  leaf:  "Are  all  fishermen  liars,  or  do  all 
liars  fish?"  But  I  found  two  things  and  two  only 
that  could  be  criticized.  First,  the  book  is  too 
short.  All  fascinating  books  are  too  short.  And, 
second,  it  is  dedicated  to  "The  Honest  Fisher- 
man." Note  the  singular  article.  I  wondered  if 
the  author  hadn't  in  mind  a  certain  George 
Smith  who  lived  and  fished  in  England  in  1754. 

Whatever  the  dedication,  the  book  is  written 
by  an  honest  and  very  frank  fisherman.  The 
whole  text  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  judiciously 
moderate  language  used  in  the  descriptions  both 
of  the  author's  successes  and  failures. 

Read  these  sentences: 

"Two  or  three  fish  rose  to  it  [the  March 
Brownfly],  but  only  one  plucked  at  it  —  and  he 
didn't  hook.  Tantalizing  work!  I  certainly  saw  a 
hundred  rises  and  did  not  creel  a  fish." 

Or  this: 

"Let  the  record  tell  the  tale.  I  left  that  pool 
with  two  rises  and  no  fish." 

Again : 

"They  were  quite  uniformly  around  eight  and 
nine  inches.  I  took  only  one  smaller  and  none 
larger."  _ 

This  is  impressive.  But  accuracy  in  one  s  de- 
scription of  fishing  exploits  is  not  only  the  mark 
of  an  honest  fisherman;  it  is  also  the  mark  of  a 
good  sportsman.  Mr.  Pickard  might  perfectly 
well  have  said  that  he  creeled  a  half-peck  of  fish 
or  that  the  largest  he  caught  was  not  nine  inches 
but  fourteen,  and  nobody  would  have  beei*  tne 
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wiser.     But  only  a  low  fellow  would  have  done 
that. 

In  frankness  too  Mr.  Pickard  is  a  reincarna- 
tion of  our  George  Smith  of  1754  who  wrote 
in  an  article  in  the  Anglers'  Magazine  of  that 
year :  '  For  most  Anglers  generally  take  a  Pleas- 
ure in  deluding  young  Beginners,  and  leading 
them  astray,  by  sending  them  to  such  places  as 
are  unfrequented  by  Fish,  and  by  telling  them 
that  such  Baits  are  proper  when  they  know  the 
contrary." 

Mr.  Pickard  has  shown  exactly  the  opposite 
disposition.  He  is  frank.  In  fact  his  book  is  an 
excellent  guide  for  anyone  planning  to  fish  the 
English  rivers.  Your  reviewer  has  fished  some  of 
them  and  can  speak  from  experience.  The  author 
tells  which  are  the  good  and  which  the  indiffer- 
ent inns;  in  which  pools  he  found  the  fish,  and 
which  side  of  the  river  he  recommends.  Also 
the  particular  flies  he  found  the  most  alluring. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  all  these  technical 
excellences,  the  descriptive  parts  have  an  ar- 
resting charm.  The  author  is  evidently  one  of 
those  finer-grained  sportsmen  who  believe  that 
the  pleasure  in  going  fishing  consists  forty  per 
cent  in  going,  forty  per  cent  in  fishing,  and  twen- 
ty per  cent  in  catching  fish.  He  is  as  much  a 
naturalist  as  he  is  a  fisherman,  and  his  frequent 
references  to  the  primroses  and  cowslips,  the 
rooks  and  skylarks,  and  the  frequent  showers 
that  make  the  English  countryside  lush  and 
green,  arouse  in  one  very  dear  recollections. 

Finally,  and  in  the  sense  that  a  clown  may 
commend  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  may  this  re- 
viewer congratulate  the  author  in  having  pro- 
duced a  thoroughly  readable  book;  well  con- 
structed; excellent  from  every  literary  point  of 
view,  and  containing  some  strikingly  lovely  pas- 
sages. 

Also  may  he  make  a  few  suggestions? 

First:  Shouldn't  the  author  go  later  or  tarry  a 
bit  longer?  Over-swollen  rivers  are  not  as  a  rule 
congenial  to  trout.  They  never  matter  so  much 
to  the  salmon,  who  seem  to  revel  in  a  contest 
with  a  boisterous  torrent. 

Second:  Another  time  I  hope  Mr.  Pickard  will 
try  the  Windrush  —  an  excellent  river;  or  the 
Colne  out  in  Gloucestershire.  There  is  a  stretch 
of  about  seven  miles  between  Fairford  and  Bi- 
bury  where  there  are  plenty  of  fish,  but  when 
the  May  fly  is  on,  perhaps  a  little  over-populated 
with  fishermen.  He  might  also  cross  to  Ireland 
and  try  the  Blackwater.  The  Fishguard-Rosslare 
route  will  carry  him  close  to  it.  There  is  a  bit 
of  quick  water  half  a  mile  or  so  above  Lismore 
where  when  the  salmon  are  running  there  is 
great  sport. 

And  third:  Go  again.  Fish  some  more,  but  by 
all  means  write  another  book. 


Henry  Smith  Chapman,  A  History  of  'Win- 
chester, Massachusetts,  with  drawings  by  W.  H. 
W.  Bicknell,  The  Town  of  Winchester,  1936. 
Pp.  396. 

Mr.  Chapman's  history  of  Winchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, adequately  meets  a  want  long  felt  by 
citizens  of  that  charming  suburb  of  Boston. 

Many  records  covering  various  aspects  of  com- 
munity life  in  this  area  have  been  preserved. 
Jt  has  remained  to  select,  to  collate,  to  co-ordi- 
nate. As  a  resident  of  the  town  for  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life,  closely  identified  with  its  civic 
work  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  Lterary  world, 
well  trained  in  historical  research,  we  find  in 
the  author  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  the  task 
at  hand. 

In  the  beginnings  of  New  England  colonial 
life  the  territory  of  which  Winchester  forms  a 
part  harks  back  to  the  settlement  at  Charles- 
town  Neck  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  Very  soon 
after  that  event  these  interior  lands  were  as- 
signed to  various  colonists  for  exploration,  set- 
tlement, and  development.  At  first  known  as 
Waterfield,  the  present  Winchester  was  soon  in- 
cluded within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town 
of  Woburn,  with  which  it  was  identified  as 
South  Woburn  until  its  separation  in  1850.  It 
has  been  possible,  however,  to  trace  with  some 
historical  clarity  various  episodes  in  the  life  of 
the  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  area  and  to  con- 
nect these  in  orderly  sequence.  Inasmuch  as 
these  events  were  directly  related  to  the  initial 
activities  of  the  colonists  Mr.  Chapman  has,  in  his 
history,  gone  back  for  his  foundation  to  the  pre- 
colonial  period  in  order  to  bring  fuller  light  on 
the  development  of  the  community.  From  these 
remote  times  to  the  date  of  publication  a  fas- 
cinating story  is  unrolled. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  displayed  the 
ability,  too  seldom  found  in  historians,  to  pre- 
sent in  simple  form  and  language,  while  adher- 
ing to  actualities,  an  engrossing  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  a  typical  New  England  town.  The 
value  of  his  work  will  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent as  time  goes  on. 

Frank  H.  Knight. 


Daniel  C.  Stan  wood. 


Henry  W.  Owen,  The  Edward  Clarence 
Plummer  History  of  Bath,  Times  Company, 
Bath,  Maine,  1936.  615  pp.  including  66  pp. 
of  illustrations  and  nine  maps.  $3.75. 

This  history  of  a  famous  shipbuilding  com- 
munity which  figures  in  the  pleasurable  under- 
graduate memories  of  most  Bowdoin  men  is  the 
work  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  '96  and  named 
for  a  graduate  of  '87  who  provided  the  financial 
means  for  the  undertaking.  The  names  of  many 
other  Bowdoin  men  figure  prominently  in  the 
text.  Among  those  whose  portraits  are  presented 
are  Hon.  Benjamin  Randall,  '09;  Joseph  T. 
Huston,  '31;  Judge  William  L.  Putnam,  '55; 
Galen  C.  Moses,  '56;  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Hyde 
and   Moses    Owen,   '61;    George   P.    Davenport, 
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'67;  Hon.  George  E.  Hughes,  '73;  Charles  W. 
Morse  and  Hon.  William  T.  Cobb,  '77;  and  Her- 
bert E.  Cole,  '83. 

The  author  traces  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  evolution  of  present-day  Bath  from  the  smil- 
ing wilderness  discovered  by  Capt.  Weymouth 
in  1605  to  the  current  year.  Although  there 
have  been  several  previous  historians  of  Bath, 
Col.  Owen  by  diligent  delving  has  produced 
much  that  is  new,  and  tells  his  story  in  a  read- 
able manner.  A  comprehensive  index  makes  the 
book  useful  as  a  reference  work  on  the  subject. 

Since  shipbuilding  and  ship  operation  have  al- 
ways been  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bath,  and  since  the  city  has  played  so 
notable  a  part  in  the  maritime  affairs  of  the 
nation,  ships  and  shipbuilding  receive  much  at- 
tention and  perhaps  present  the  chief  interest 
for  the  general  reader.  All  those  who  have  fam- 
ily or  other  associations  with  Bath  must  needs 
enjoy  this  interesting  presentation  of  a  town 
history  well  worthy  of  the  telling. 

Paul  K.  Niven. 


Walter  Pach,  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  1853- 
1890:  A  Study  of  the  Artist  and  his  Wor\  in 
Relation  to  his  Times,  Art  Book  Museum,  New 
York,   1936.     Pp.  55,  illus.     $1.00. 

For  people  who  like  to  look  at  pictures,  the 
reviewer  recommends  this  narrow  volume.  Fifty- 
two  pages  of  text,  attractively  bound,  are  re- 
lieved by  thirty  plates,  six  of  which  faithfully  re- 
produce Van  Gogh's  colors,  but  not  his  vigorous 
technique. 

The  opening  pages,  which  are  devoted  to  a 
sketchy  history  of  this  nineteenth  century  rest- 
less painter,  are  at  once  elliptical  and  digres- 
sive. The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  to 
"the  true  biography  .  .  .  the  story  of  his  in- 
ner life,  above  all  the  evolution  of  his  idea  of 
art.'1''  In  this  part,  Mr.  Pach  treats  of  the  free- 
ing of  Van  Gogh's  inhibited  talent.  He  ex- 
plains how  the  young  man  by  nature  at  home 
amid  the  reminiscent  painters  of  Holland  was 
led  by  the  strength  of  his  intellect  and  vision  to 
forsake  it  for  Paris,  at  that  time  the  center  of  a 
renaissance  in  painting.  Paris,  though  a  foreign 
milieu,  freshened  his  ideas  and  stimulated  them 
through  contact  witht  the  Impressionists,  the 
Pointillists,  and  the  crescent  school  of  Expres- 
sionism. Finally  after  two  strenuous  years  Vin- 
cent left  Paris  for  the  south  of  France  —  an  im- 
portant removal  for  several  reasons.  First,  his 
health  was  failing;  secondly,  the  new  environ- 
ment of  the  Midi  with  its  warm  climate,  bril- 
liant sunlight,  and  provincialism  nourished  his 
spirit  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point  the  ideas 
that  showered  on  him  in  Paris  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  color  and  warmth  that  poured  over  him 
in  the  south.  He  burned  himself  out  with  paint- 
ing, retired  to  St.  Remy,  and  shortly  after  met 
death  at  his  own  hand  near  Paris. 

The    summary    above    tells    nothing    of    Van 


Gogh's  inner  life,  nor  are  Mr.  Pach's  fifty-two 
pages  quite  enough  to  treat  with  great  depth  a 
matter  requiring  patience  and  penetration.  Al- 
though the  author  has  delved  admirably  into  the 
"expansion'"  of  Van  Gogh's  sense  of  color,  other 
important  manifestations  of  his  genius  are 
slighted.  One  can  warmly  approve,  however,  the 
ideas  and  interpretations  of  the  text,  if  not  the 
organization  of  them.  The  essay  is  void  of  a 
formality  that  one  expects  from  a  student  of 
painting.  Perhaps  some  of  this  organic  confusion 
comes  from  the  attitude  that  Mr.  Pach  seems  to 
assume  toward  the  painter  and  the  reader:  that 
Van  Gogh  has  been  the  material  for  excessive 
publicity  of  the  wrong  emphasis,  and  therefore 
he  and  his  work  must  be  presented  with  as  much 
reserve  as  possible.  Considering  this  point  of 
view,  we  understand  the  frequent  defenses  of 
Van  Gogh's  sanity.  There  are  also  other  digres- 
sions which,  if  introduced  at  other  places  in 
the  book,  might  have  improved  the  formal  struc- 
ture. As  an  appetizer,  for  those  who  are  in- 
differently aware  of  Van  Gogh,  this  volume 
serves  well  both  as  to  the  reproductions  and  the 
creator,  who  is  so  inevitably  a  part  of  them. 

Roland  H.  Graves. 


Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Junior  College,  Bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1936.      Pp.    86.      $  .15. 

"Spreading  gradually  and  quietly  from  West 
to  East,  the  junior-college  movement  has  been 
gaining  impetus  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  20  years  until  now  more  than  500  such 
colleges  are  in  operation.  These  comprise  public 
high  schools  that  have  added  junior-college 
divisions,  established  preparatory  schools  reor- 
ganized as  junior  colleges  or  offering  junior- 
college  work,  small  4-year  colleges  that  have 
given  up  their  degree-granting  privileges  to 
concentrate  on  the  first  2  years  of  college 
work,  and  newly  created  junior  colleges  .  .  • 
the  bewildering  activity  evident  in  promotions, 
affiliations,  reorganizations,  and  innovations  in- 
dicates that  the  junior  college,  although  still  in 
a  state  of  flux,  has  found  a  place  in  American 
education."  Thus  Walter  J.  Greenleaf  valiantly 
plunges  into  the  chaos  in  his  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  order. 

His  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  presents,  with  citation  of  well-selected  evi- 
dence, his  general  conclusions  regarding  the  con- 
dition and  status  of  the  junior  college.  The 
second  is  a  detailed  and  orderly  examination  of 
the  general  phenomenon  of  the  junior  college 
from  a  considerable  variety  of  angles,  always 
well  supported  by  carefully  tabulated  evidence. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  has  attempted  to  examine  most  of 
the  facets  of  this  still  very  rough  jewel,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  amorphousness  of  his  sub- 
ject is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  clearness 
and  excellent  focus  of  the  picture  he  has  pre- 
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sented.  On  the  whole,  he  has  shown  rare  judg- 
ment under  the  dilemma  of  making  his  study  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
omitting  distracting  or  contradictory  elements. 

He  has  defined  the  junior  college,  for  pur- 
poses of  his  study,  as  "a  separate  organization, 
with  25  or  more  students  enrolled  in  a  program 
which  includes  the  traditional  freshman  and 
sophomore  college  courses";  and  yet  he  sees 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  junior  college 
in  the  unwillingness  of  the  four-year  college  al- 
ways to  grant  full  credit  for  work  done  in  a 
junior  college,  and  issues  a  warning  to  junior- 
college  students  to  beware  of  the  danger  lurk- 
ing here.  In  view  of  this  situation  —  and  if 
Mr.  Greenleaf  misrepresents  it  at  all,  he  does  so 
merely  in  not  making  his  definition  of  the  junior 
college  sufficiently  comprehensive  —  it  seems  un- 
fortunate to  the  present  writer  that  consider- 
ation of  curriculum  was  so  generally  omitted 
from  the  study,  for  right  there,  one  would  sup- 
pose, lies  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Undoubtedly,  many  institutions  calling  them- 
selves junior  colleges  offer  courses  for  which  no 
self-respecting  college  or  university  could  rea- 
sonably grant  credit.  Are  these  institutions,  or 
are  they  not,  bona  fide  junior  colleges?  The 
strata  of  secondary  and  of  collegiate  education 
are  clearly  defined,  recognizable,  and  pretty  well 
standardized;  but  almost  any  institution  that  of- 
fers an  opportunity  for  the  continuation  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  secondary  stratum,  and  at  the 
same  time  does  not  offer  four  years  of  college 
training  leading  to  a  degree,  has  taken  the  lib- 
erty, no  matter  what  the  direction,  purpose,  or 
quality  of  its  training,  of  calling  itself  a  junior 
college. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  was  of  course  representing 
things  as  they  are,  and  had  no  authority  to  press 
a  pattern  upon  his  material,  but  in  omitting  con- 
sideration of  curricula,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
greatly  simplified  his  task,  he  impaired  the  value 
of  his  contribution.  By  their  fruits  we  shall 
know  them.  The  junior  college  must  be  defined 
by  the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  work  it 
does.  Is  it  an  institution  with  a  "program  which 
includes  the  traditional  freshman  and  sopho- 
more college  courses"?  Is  it  a  place  where  young 
people  go  to  secure  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
campus  life  without  the  pangs  of  intellectual 
labor?  Is  it  a  buffer  between  secondary  school 
and  college?  Is  it  a  training  field  for  rather  unin- 
tellectual  citizenship  and  life,  offering  so-called 
"terminal11  courses  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
or  cannot  digest  a  college  education?  Mr. 
Greenleaf  was  not  privileged  to  answer  these  and 
other  similar  questions.  He  had  to  take  his 
material  as  he  found  it.  But  in  a  study  of  cur- 
ricula, coupled  perhaps  with  consideration  of 
the  proficiency  and  training  of  faculties,  lies  the 
possibility  of  classification  and  standardization, 
and  surely  classification  and  standardization  are 
sorely  needed. 

Irving  T.  Richards. 


Arthur  C.  Bartlett,  Pilgrim  and  Pluc\, 
Dogs  of  the  Mayflower,  illustrated  by  Harold 
Cue,  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston,  1936. 
Pp.   303.     $1.75. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  had  already  a  book  reviewed 
in  the  Alumnus  of  the  current  year.  Now  we 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing  a  production 
of  his  pen.  Dogs  of  the  Mayflower  is  a  readable 
account  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the 
memorable  first  eighteen  months  of  the  P  lgrim 
history,  from  the  time  of  leaving  Leyden, 
through  the  distressing  first  winter  at  Plymouth 
to  the  happy  and  unique  Thanksgiving  feast  of 
the  surviving  settlers  and  their  Indian  friends. 
The  book  is  assuredly  not  a  story.  It  is  rather 
history  in  the  form  preferred  by  Thucydides  and 
Tosephus,  where  historical  characters,  and  in 
the  present  instance  historical  dogs,  are  in- 
fused with  substance  and  life,  instead  of  re- 
maining the  shadowy  imperfect  beings  of  mere 
chronicle.  A  good  story  may  justify  itself  no 
matter  how  contrary  to  fact  or  improbable  the 
matrix  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  But  history  is 
another  matter,  and  Mr.  Bartlett's  Dogs  of  the 
Mayflower  must  be  taken  as  history.  I  would 
point  out  therefore  what  appear  to  be  a  few 
errors.  Chapter  10  entitled  "Land!11  creates,  to 
to  my  thinking,  quite  a  wrong  impression.  "Then 
Giles  heard,  'Land,  land!1  He  leapt  out  of  bed, 
and  stopping  only  to  pull  on  his  trousers  .  .  . " 
Did  they  have  beds  on  the  Mayflower,  and  did 
any  of  the  Pilgrims  wear  trousers?  But  that  is 
a  small  matter.  However,  the  account  of  the 
attempt  to  round  Cape  Cod  varies  from  the  his- 
torical in  a  manner  rather  strikingly  unpleasant 
to  the  casual  seaman,  such  as  I.  What  really 
happened  was  that  the  Mayflower  ran  into 
"dangerous  shoals  and  roaring  breakers  .  .  . 
and  they  resolved  to  bear  up  again  for  the  cape 
and  thought  themselves  happy  to  get  out  of 
those  dangers  before  night  overtook  them  .  .  . 
and  the  next  day  they  got  into  the  Cape  Harbour 
where  they  ridd  in  safety.11  According  to  Mr. 
Bartlett  the  leaders  did  not  abandon  the  attempt 
to  skirt  the  Cape  until  darkness  was  coming  on: 
"So  through  the  night  they  sailed  back  toward 
the  land,  which  they  had  at  first  sighted  .  .  . 
and  when  they  awoke  next  morning  the  ship  was 
lying  placidly  at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  Harbour." 
Again  in  Chapter  17  there  seems  to  be  a  curious 
error  in  the  description  of  the  guns  used  by 
the  Pilgrims.  "Master  Bradford,  Master  Hop- 
kins and  John  had  matchlocks,  and  had  to  light 
their  matches  at  the  fire  before  they  could  shoot. 
Captain  Standish,  however,  had  a  snaphance  — 
a  newer  type  of  musket  —  which  did  not  need 
to  be  lit  in  that  fashion."  It  is  true  that  record 
saith  Captain  Standish  carried  a  snaphance  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  snaphance  was  not  then  a 
new  type  of  musket,  but  had  been  in  common 
use  for  half  a  century  or  more,  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  other  Pilgrims  carried 
guns  that  could  only  be  fired  by  lighting  with 
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a  match  that  first  had  to  be  lit  at  a  fire.  A 
stout  bow  and  arrows  would  certainly  be  a  more 
dependable  weapon.  Again  there  is  rather  an 
odd  description  of  the  discovery  of  B  lLngton 
Sea,  where  Francis  Billington  and  his  compan- 
ion are  apparently  surprised  at  finding  no  outlet 
"except  the  brook  that  flowed  from  it  through 
the  town,"  as  though  a  fresh  water  lake  could 
be  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  be  likely  to  have  more 
than  one  outlet.  The  errors  mentioned  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered  trivial.  There  is  on  the  whole 
great  accuracy,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  spirit. 
It  is  difficult  always  to  attribute  to  historical 
characters  fictitious  acts  and  utterances,  and 
doubly  so  when  such  characters  are  guarded 
jealously  by  untold  numbers  of  descendants. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  performed  his  task  very  discreet- 

ly. 

Helen  J.  McKeen. 


Roy  A.  Foulke,  Fourteen  Guides  to  Finan- 
cial Stability,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  1936.  Pp. 
43- 

This  booklet  is  a  supplement  to  the  author's 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  Business,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1935,  and  reviewed  in  the  Alumnus 
for  November  of  that  year.  Here  the  balance 
sheet  and  operating  ratio?  explained  and  com- 
piled in  the  parent  volume  are  reproduced  in 
more  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  con- 
tinued through  1935.  New  material  brings  the 
number  of  important  lines  of  business  repre- 
sented up  to  sixty,  for  each  of  which  there  are 
given  fourteen  financial  ratios  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual averages  for  a  five-year  period.  In  a  brief 
introduction  to  these  tables,  Mr.  Foulke  empha- 
sizes the  danger  of  over-expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  discusses  a  number  of  other 
mistakes  in  financial  policy  which  may  be  guard- 
ed against  by  any  concern  using  his  figures  for 
test   and    comparison. 


William  M.  Emery,  The  Salters  of  Ports- 
mouth, 7<[ew  Hampshire.  Privately  printed,  1936. 
Pp.  60,  illus. 

In  this  little  volume  on  an  old  Portsmouth 
family,  Mr.  Emery  has  displayed  not  only  the 
training  of  a  true  genealogist  but  also  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial groups  of  ship  owners  and  ship  masters 
that  so  largely  made  up  the  early  history  of  the 
city.  Beyond  the  usual  dry  but  essential  facts  of 
a  genealogical  nature,  there  are  included  some 
interesting  adventuresome  accounts  of  the  old 
captains. 


The  Authors 


Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  '84,  Professor  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages Emeritus  in  Yale  University,  is  one  of 
the   most    distinguished   Biblical   scholars   of   the 


present  day.  The  "battle"  described  in  the  re- 
view was  precipitated  by  his  The  Four  Gospels: 
a  ?i_ew  Translation,  1933;  the  somewhat  revo- 
lutionary theory  of  that  book  is  re-stated  and 
buttressed  by  further  arguments  in  the  present 
volume.  Dr.  Torrey  is  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  responded 
for  the  fifty-year  class  at  the  Commencement  of 
1934- 

Alban  G.  WlDGERY,  M.A.,  formerly  Stanton 
Lecturer  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  now  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Duke  University.  He  held  the 
Tallman  Professorship  at  Bowdoin  in  1928-29, 
and  delivered  here,  in  substance,  as  public  lec- 
tures, the  chapters  of  which  this  book  is  com- 
posed. The  volume  is  dedicated  to  President 
Sills. 

Frederick  W.  Pickard,  LL.D.,  '94,  is  Vice- 
President  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Always  interested  in  amateur  sport 
and  in  his  earlier  days  a  journalist,  he  has  found 
relief  from  business  cares  in  the  congenial  avo- 
cations of  literature,  trout-fishing,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  intra-mural  athletics  at  his  alma  mater. 
Mr.  Pickard  is  a  Trustee  of  the  College  and  the 
donor  of  the  playing  field  which  bears  his  name. 

Henry  S.  Chapman,  A.M.,  '91,  whose  recent 
death  is  recorded  on  another  page,  only  last 
June  contributed  to  the  Alumnus  a  review  of 
Bliss  Perry's  And  Gladly  Teach. 

Henry  W.  Owen,  '96,  a  native  of  Bath,  was 
editor  of  the  Bath  Times  from  1899  t0  I9I7> 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  active  miiltary  service. 
He  has  been  Postmaster  at  Bath,  is  a  member  of 
the  present  Maine  Legislature,  and  holds  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Officers'   Reserve   Corps. 

Walter  Pach,  eminent  art  critic,  who  had 
lectured  at  Bowdoin  in  the  Institute  of  1927, 
took  over  the  classes  in  art  for  several  weeks 
last  winter  during  the  illness  of  Professor  An- 
drews. His  son,  Raymond  Pach,  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in   1936. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Ph.D.,  "12,  is  Spe- 
cialist in  Higher  Education  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  His 
pamphlet  The  Cost  of  Going  to  College  was  re- 
viewed in  the  Alumnus  of  November,  1934. 

Arthur  C.  Bartlett,  ,22,  who  is  still  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work  in  New  York,  continues 
to  produce  his  hearty  stories  about  historic  dogs. 

Roy  A.  Foulke,  '19,  is  manager  of  the  ana- 
lytical  department   of  Dun   and   Bradstreet,   Inc. 

William  M.  Emery,  A.M.,  '89,  is  a  retired 
newspaper  man,  an  Overseer  of  the  College,  and 
an  expert  genealogist.  His  Honorable  Peleg  Tall- 
man,  combining  history,  biography,  and  geneal- 
ogy was  reviewed  in  the  Alumnus  of  last  June. 
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The  Reviewers 


Daniel  Evans,  D.D..  '90,  is  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  m  Andover-Newton  The- 
ological Seminary,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
and  a  frequent  visitor  at  Bowdoin  as  chairman 
of  the  Examining  Committee  of  the  Boards. 

Harry  Trust,  D.D.,  '16,  is  President  of  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary. 

Daniel  C.  Stanwood,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
International  Law  Emeritus,  sends  us  this  cheer- 
ful communication  from  his  new  home  in  Wel- 
lesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Frank  H.  Knight,  Ph.G..  '94,  an  apothe- 
cary, has  long  been  a  resident  of  Winchester, 
the  town  whose  history  Mr.  Chapman's  book 
traces. 

Paul  K.  Niven,  *i6,  is  the  Editor  of  the 
Brunsiuic\  Record. 

Roland  H.  Graves,  ''33,  since  graduation  has 
been  in  business  m  Chicago,  cultivating  over 
week  ends  and  in  vacations  an  interest  in  paint- 
ing. 

Irving  T.  Richards,  Ph.D.,  '20,  has  taught 
English  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, and  Harvard  University.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent Director  of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Libera* 
Arts  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  J.  McKeen,  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
is  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  first  President 
of  Bowdoin,  a  daughter  of  a  former  Overseer, 
and  a  valued  member  of  the  present  community. 


The  mid-winter  initiation  and  dinner  or 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  of  Maine,  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 15  th,  —  the  ceremony  in  Hubbard 
Hall  at  6.45  and  the  dinner  in  the  Moulton 
Union  at  7.15.  The  dinner  charge  will  be 
$1.50.  Alumni  intending  to  be  present  are 
asked  to  notify  in  advance  Professor  Ath- 
ern  P.  Daggett,  9  Longfellow  Avenue. 

The  speaker  will  be  Professor  Albert 
Abrahamson,  '26,  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrator for  Maine,  on  the  topic  "Professors 
in  Public  Life." 


Bowdoin  Solons 

With  the  opening  of  the  88th  Maine 
Legislature,  nine  Bowdoin  men  reported 
for  duty  in  Augusta.  Sanger  M.  Cook  '21, 
submaster  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  rep- 
resents Somerset  County  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate. He  has  already  served  two  terms  in 
the  lower  house. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  George 
E.  Hill  '24  of  South  Portland  is  occupying 
the  Speaker's  chair.  He  was  Republican 
floor  leader  in  the  House  two  years  ago. 
Other  representatives  are  Reed  H.  Ellis 
'09  of  Rangeley,  new  Republican  floor  lead- 
er, Donald  W.  Philbrick  '17  of  Cape  Eliz- 
abeth, Hervey  R.  Emery  '18  of  Bucksport, 
Lloyd  F.  Crockett  '26  of  North  Haven, 
Alger  W.  Pike  '23  of  Berwick,  and  Henry 
W.  Owen  "96  of  Bath. 

The  Legislature  has  chosen  Franz  U. 
Burkett  'it  of  Portland  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

All  the  Bowdoin  men  are  Republicans. 


Rollo  Walter  Brown  of  Cambridge 
spoke  in  the  Moulton  Union  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  January  19,  taking  as 
his  subject  "Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.1" 


The  John  Warren  Achorn  Bird  Lec- 
ture for  the  current  year  was  given  by  Cap- 
tain C.  W.  R.  Knight  on  the  evening  of 
January  22. 


The  John  Singleton  Copley  portrait  of 
Thomas  Flucker  has  been  loaned  by  the 
College  for  the  Copley  exhibition  being 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  from  December  22  to  February  14. 


As  part  of  a  campaign  undertaken  by 
the  Student  Council  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Bowdoin  men  remaining  on  the 
campus  during  the  week-end  period,  five 
programs  of  films  sent  out  by  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  to  show  the  development  of 
motion  pictures  in  the  past  forty  years  have 
been  brought  to  Memorial  Hall  for  Sat- 
urday showings.  The  three  programs  al- 
ready presented  have  been  well  attended. 
and  the  final  presentations  will  be  in  early 
March. 
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With  The  Alumni  Bodies 


ANN  ARBOR 

A  small  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Mich- 
igan Union  on  Saturday,  January  23  with 
the  Alumni  Secretary  in  attendance. 

BOSTON  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
University  Club  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, February  9.  Speakers  will  include 
President  Sills,  Roscoe  H.  Hupper  '07  of 
New  York,  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
LL.D.,  honorary  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in 
191 4,  and  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University. 

BOSTON.  CLUB 

The  Athletic  Night  Dinner  on  Tuesday, 
December  1,  brought  out  one  of  the  largest 
groups  in  the  history  of  the  Club.  Several 
members  of  the  Athletic  Staff  were  on 
hand  as  speakers.  William  D.  Ireland  '16 
was  elected  president  of  the  Club. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 

The  usual  luncheon  meeting  held  at  the 
Christmas  holidays  was  called  at  the  In- 
ter fraternity  Club  on  December  28.  Pres- 
ent from  the  College  were  Professors  Or- 
ren  C.  Hormell  and  Athern  P.  Daggett  '25. 

A  second  luncheon  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, January  26  when  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary will  present  a  program  of  motion 
pictures. 

CLEVELAND  CLUB 

The  annual  winter  luncheon  will  be  held 
at  the  Hermit  Club  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 27,  with  the  Alumni  Secretary. 

DETROIT  CLUB 

The  Alumni  Secretary  represented  the 
College  at  a  dinner  held  at  The  Wardell 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  22. 

ESSEX  COUNTT  ASSOCIATION 

Coach  Jack  Magee  was  the  speaker  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Salem  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 19. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 

The  speaking  program  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  on 
January  29,  will  be  entirely  from  the  cam- 
pus, President  Sills  being  supported  by 
Dean  Paul  Nixon  and  Coach  Adam  Walsh. 

PENOBSCOT  COUNT?  CLUB 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  December  16  with  Coaches 
Jack  Magee  and  Linn  Wells  on  hand. 

PHILADELPHIA  CLUB 

The  annual  session  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  the  Poor  Richard  Club  at  6.45  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  January  30,  with  President  Sills 
as  the  guest  speaker. 

WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION 

President  Sills  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
club  at  a  dinner  at  the  University  Club  on 
Tuesday,  January  26. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

ASSOCIATION 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  December  10,  motion  pictures  of  the 
College  being  shown.  George  R.  Stuart 
'16  was  elected  president  and  took  charge 
of  a  second  meeting  held  at  the  Athletic 
Club  in  Buffalo  on  January  21,  at  which 
time  the  Alumni  Secretary  was  present. 

OTHER  MEETINGS 

In  the  course  of  a  Western  trip  culmi- 
nating with  the  Philadelphia  Dinner  of 
January  30,  Alumni  Secretary  Wilder  is 
meeting  with  Bowdoin  men  in  Albany, 
Rochester  and  Minneapolis,  where  there 
have  been  no  organisations  in  recent  years. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 
Although  the  office  files  of  the  Alum- 
nus are  complete,  there  is  occasional  de- 
mand for  extra  copies  of  early  issues  of  the 
publication  and  in  going  over  surplus  we 
find  that  Volume  3  No.  2,  the  issue  for 
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January  1929,  is  virtually  out  of  print.  We 
shall  be  most  grateful  to  any  alumnus  who 
can  send  in  a  copy  of  this  number  without 
breaking  into  a  set  which  he  himself  may 
be  building  up. 


Attention  of  alumni  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton  area  is  called  to  the  Department  of 


Education  and  Vocation  of  the  University 
Club  of  Boston  at  40  Trinity  Place.  This 
office  is  in  part  supported  by  contributions 
from  a  group  of  New  England  colleges,  of 
which  Bowdoin  is  one,  and  has  been  of 
service  to  many  alumni  who  have  been 
seeking  employment  or  who,  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  employers,  have  been  looking  for 
good  men. 


The  Necrology 


1875 — Lincoln  Albion  Rogers,  who  was 
born  in  Topsham  April  22,  1852,  died  there 
November  10,  1936.  He  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  teaching,  serving  as  principal  of  the  high 
schools  in  Topsham  and  Castine,  and  as  in- 
structor in  various  schools  in  Connecticut  and 
in  Chicago.  From  1889  to  1904  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Paterson  Military  School  in  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  following  which  he  served  with 
the  transport  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  He 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  real  estate  work 
in  Jamaica,  New  York,  retiring  and  returning 
to  Topsham  in  1927.  About  three  years  ago  he 
made  an  extensive  visit  to  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  a  medical  missionary,  in  Korea.  A  member 
of  Psi  Upsilon,  Mr.  Rogers  received  his  A.M. 
at  Bowdoin  in  1879. 

1888 — Albert  Wesley  Meserve,  who  died  in 
Kennebunk  on  January  5  following  a  fall  on  the 
ice  in  his  yard,  was  a  native  of  Naples  where  he 
was  born  October  31,  1862.  A  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Thomaston,  Monson  and  East  Corinth 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  studied  pharmacy  in 
Portland  and  established  a  drug  store  in  Kenne- 
bunk in  1900.  He  was  clerk  of  the  town  for 
thirty-three  years,  a  former  president  of  the 
Maine  League  of  Loan  and  Building  Associa- 
tions, and  the  Maine  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Kennebunk 
School  Board  and  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
the  local  Water  District.  His  Bowdoin  A.M. 
was  awarded  in  1891.  He  was  a  member  of 
Theta  Delta  Chi  and  a  thirty-third  degree  Ma- 
son     He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  brother. 

1889 — Wilbur  Dennett  Gilpatric,  who  re- 
ceived his  A.M.  at  Bowdoin  in  1892,  died  at 
his  home  in  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Coming  to  College  from  Biddeford, 
where  he  was  born  February  16,  1868,  he  served 
as  high  school  principal  in  Kennebunkport, 
West  Boylston  and  Attleboro,  Massachusetts, 
until  1908,  when  he  became  associated  with 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston  publishers, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  salesman  in  the  sec- 
ondary  school   field.      In   more   recent  years   he 


had  maintained  his  own  organization  for  the 
sale  of  school  supplies.  He  was  a  member  of 
Psi  Upsilon  and  had  served  the  College  as  Class 
Agent  for  the  Alumni  Fund.  His  wife  sur- 
vives him. 

1891 — Henry  Smith  Chapman  died  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  November  22,  1936.  He  was 
born  in  Gorham  June  28,  1871,  the  son  of  Bow- 
doin's  own  Henry  Leland  Chapman  of  the  Class 
of  1866.  He  began  his  journalistic  career  with 
the  Morning  Advertiser  in  New  York  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  College,  and  following  a 
year's  graduate  work  at  Columbia  entered  the 
association  with  the  Youth's  Companion,  which 
is  so  well  covered  in  the  tribute  to  him  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Companion  Mr.  Chapman  continued 
to  write,  being  a  frequent  editorial  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Herald  and  other  periodicals.  His 
History  of  'Winchester  is  discussed  in  our  book 
section.  Mr.  Chapman,  a  member  of  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  had  been  extremely  active  in  Bow- 
doin alumni  circles  and  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  for  twenty  years. 

1905 — George  Everett  Tucker,  who  received 
his  Bowdoin  M.D.  in  1908  and  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Salem  (Massachusetts)  Hos- 
pital, died  at  that  institution  on  November  30, 
1936,  following  a  shock  suffered  two  days  be- 
fore. Dr.  Tucker  was  born  in  Hvde  Park,  Mas- 
sachusetts May  17,  1883,  but  had  lived  in  Salem 
since  starting  his  practice  there  in  1909.  He 
was  a  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  the  Essex 
County  and  Massachusetts  Medical  Societies,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  had  been 
President  of  the  Bowdoin  Club  of  Essex  Coun- 
ty. He  leaves  his  widow,  a  daughter,  and  a 
brother. 

1912 — We  have  received  an  unconfirmed  re- 
port of  the  death  of  Lendall  Durant  Lincoln 
at  Wayne,  where  he  was  born  September  16, 
1888  and  where  he  had  been  manager  of  the 
Androscoggin  House  and  of  a  group  of  camps. 
He  had  been  active  in  town  affairs,  serving  as 
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selectman  and  in  other  capacities.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1926.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Upsilon. 

1915 — Kenneth  Elmer  Ramsay,  who  had  prac- 
ticed law  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  since  his 
graduation  from  the  Law  School  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  in  1927,  died  at  his  home  in 
Pasadena  on  December  17,  1936,  following  a 
heart  attack.  Born  September  17,  1892,  at 
South  Durham,  Quebec,  Mr.  Ramsay  came  to 
Bowdoin  from  Thornton  Academy  and  was  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Maine  for  about  ten  years 
before  entering  law  school  in  California.  He 
had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Southern 
California  Alumni  Association  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  His  wife  and  a  fifteen- 
year-old   son   survive   him. 

Medical  1891 — John  Smith  Fogg,  who  was 
born  in  Biddeford  January  31,  1865,  and  who 
practiced  in  that  city  for  many  years,  died  No- 
vember 20,  1936,  in  a  New  York  City  Veterans" 
Hospital.  Dr.  Fogg  held  a  degree  from  New 
York  University  in  addition  to  his  Bowdoin 
M.D.  and  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Med- 
ical Reserve  Corps.  For  some  years  he  served 
with  the  regular  army  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
posts  in  the  South.  An  able  writer  he  was  at 
one  time  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  son. 

Medical  1895 — Thomas  Warren  Luce,  who 
died  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  December 
11,  1936,  was  born  in  Readfield  February  15, 
1870,    and    came   to    Bowdoin    from    Kents   Hill 


Seminary.  He  practiced  in  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  for  four  years  before  moving  to 
Portsmouth.  A  vice-president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire National  Bank  and  a  past  president  of  the 
city,  county,  and  state  medical  societies  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Surgical  Society,  he  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Medical  1898 — Joseph  Franklin  Starrett, 
who  had  practiced  in  Bangor  since  1900,  died 
there  December  n,  1936.  He  was  born  in  War- 
ren July  25,  1870,  and  came  to  Bowdoin  from 
Lincoln  Academy. 

Medical  1911- — Dr.  John  Loring  Johnson, 
prominent  Bangor  physician  and  member  of  the 
City  Council  died  at  a  hospital  in  that  city  on 
Januay  14,  following  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He 
was  born  at  Houlton,  June  7,  1888,  and  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  of  that  town.  After  study- 
ing at  Bowdoin  he  attended  the  College  of 
Physicans  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University. 
Returning  to  Maine  in  1914  Dr.  Johnson  prac- 
ticed at  Mars  Hill  and  other  Aroostook  County 
towns,  later  settling  in  Bangor.  He  was  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hos- 
pital and  consultant  nose  and  throat  specialist 
of  the  Presque  Isle  General  Hospital.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
Former  Faculty — Ernest  Mondell  Pease, 
who  was  Winkley  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  at  Bowdoin  from  1886  to  1891, 
died  in  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1936,  after  a  long  illness. 


News  from  the  Classes 


Foreword 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made 
glorious  summer  by  the"  —  marvelous  climate  of 
the  Florida  West  Coast;  December  like  July  and 
August  in  Maine;  Christmas  and  New  Year 
beautiful  summer  days;  utterly  divergent  from 
the  northern  song  and  story  conception  of  the 
season,  but  none  the  less  enjoyable.  But  this 
is  not  a  weather  report.  The  lotus  eating  editor 
only  wishes  that  all  of  his  hardworking  friends 
in  the  North,  slave  to  dutv.  but  still  able  to 
draw  their  breaths  and  their  salaries,  could  be 
here  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 

The  Nestor  of  the  Bowdoin  contingent  in 
St.  Petersburg  is  Dr.  George  L.  Tobey,  M'79, 
from  Bremen,  Maine;  and  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Three-Quarter  Century  Club 
for  1937.  The  Doctor,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  enjoys  everything 
worth  while;  and  as  a  baseball  fan  never  misses 
the  semi  weekly  games  between  the  two  teams 
of  that  august  society. 

The  only  other  Bowdoin  men  seen  so  far,  are 


Col.  Whitcomb,  M^i,  U.S.A.  retired;  Judge 
John  H.  Maxwell  of  Livermore  Falls,  '88,  who 
falls  for  a  live-a-less  strenuous  life,  and  is  here 
for  his  second  winter;  and  George  Houston,  '20, 
THE  REAL  ESTATE  MAN.  I  hope  more  will 
be  here  before  the  winter  up  home  is  over.  Even 
as  this  is  going  through  the  mail,  Sam  Dana, 
'04,  and  wife  came  down  from  Tarpon  Springs, 
where  they  had  been  to  see  the  Greek  sponge 
fishermen  in  their  unique  ceremony  of  diving 
for  the  gold  cross  thrown  into  bayou  by  the 
Greek  Archbishop,  on  the  Feast  of  Epiphany. 
The  Danas  were  on  their  way  to  Sanibel  Island, 
on  the  Gulf,  18  miles  from  Fort  Myers,  where 
Sam  is  resting  for  a  part  of  his  six  months1 
leave  from  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Forestry 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Stanley  Chase  '05,  and  Alfred  Gray  "'14,  came 
across  with  some  data:  Thanks  a  lot. 


1877 

Secretary,    Samuel     A.     Melcher,     Brunswick, 
Maine. 
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Jockey  Cap,  a  bold  rock  arising  from  the 
plain  outside  Fryeburg,  Me.,  will  be  the  site  of 
a  memorial  to  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary.  Mrs. 
Peary  said  a  range  finder  atop  the  natural  ob- 
servation tower  will  commemorate  the  days  when 
he  surveyed  in  that  region.  Admiral  Peary  spent 
several  of  his  youthful  years  in  Fryeburg,  which 
was  his  mother's  home. 

A  new  and  appreciative  biography  of  Admiral 
Peary,  by  William  H.  Hobbs,  is  reviewed  by 
Russell  Owen  in  the  Book  Review  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Dec.  13th. 

1881 

John  W.  Manson,  Esq.,  Pittsfield,  Me.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Cutler 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage Dec.  9th. 

1888 

Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Black,  widow  of  William  L. 
Black,   died  in   Philadelphia  on  November   5. 

1890 

Prof.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Judge  George  B.  Sears,  of  the  Salem  District 
Court,  recently  placed  two  12-year-old  boys 
from  Danvers  on  probation  for  a  year,  for  steal- 
ing murder  and  detective  stories  from  the  Pea- 
body  Institute;  and  decreed  that  each  shall  read 
one  good  book  a  week  for  a  year,  and  report 
to  the  Chief  of  Police  each  week  for  examina- 
tion. 

1893 

Harry  C.  Fabyan,  Esq.,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Emery  of  Portland  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cumberland  County  Medical 
Society  at  its   annual  meeting  on   Dec.    12th. 

1894 

Prof.  Henry  E.  Andrews,  Brunswick,  Me., 
Secretary, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  Frederick 
J.  Libby,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War,  spoke  of 
the  War  Department's  new  mobilisation  bill 
as  "a  completely  Fascist  set-up."  He  advocated 
six  peace  measures: 

(1)  National  defense  from  invasion,  not  of 
our  interests  abroad. 

(2)  Easing  of  international  tensions  through 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  stabilisation  of 
currencies. 

(3)  Stronger  neutrality  legislation,  including 
embargoes  on  basic  war  materials. 

(4)  International  cooperation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Kellogg  pact. 


(5)  Nationalisation  of  the  munitions  in- 
dustry, and  taxing  the  profits  out  of  war. 

(6)  Watchful  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly. 

1896 

John  Clair  Minot,  Boston  Herald,  Boston, 
Mass.,   Secretary. 

Harry  Oakes  has  recently  bought  a  beautiful 
summer  home  in  Bar  Harbor,  now  to  be  known 
as  Seven  Oakes,  and  to  be  occupied  next  season 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakes  and  their  five  children". 

Harry  Pierce  and  his  son,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  have 
recently  made  a  trip  to  Mexico,  and  visited  some 
of  the  interesting  Mayan  cities.  Henry,  Sr.,  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  time  for  Christmas. 

1898 

Clarence  W.  Proctor,  North  Windham.  Me., 
Secretary. 

Commander  Donald  B.  MacMillan  has  pre- 
pared a  new  illustrated  lecture  ''Finding  Rec- 
ords in  the  Far  North"  and  will  be  at  the  Col- 
lege on  March  11. 

1899 

Edwin  M.  Nelson,  banker,  formerly  of  Mare- 
don,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  with  his 
residence  at  127  Ocean  Street. 

Senator  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  has  recent- 
ly been  elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Alfalfa 
Club  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1900 

Burton  M.  Clough,  Chapman  Building,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Secretary. 

John  R.  Bass  of  Wilton,  Me.,  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Maine,  Inc.  Philip 
Dana,  '96,  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

1902 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Principal  W.  E.  Wing  of  the  Deering  High 
School  was  made  a  member  of  the  interrelations 
committee. 

1905 

Prof.  Stanley  P.  Chase,  Brunswick  ,Me.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Stanley  Williams,  formerly  with  its  London 
branch,  is  now  in  the  European  Division  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Has  any  class  a  better  record  than  1905  in 
the  number  of  sons  sent  to  Bowdoin  in  the  fall? 
Out  of  a  class  numbering  sixty-two  at  gradua- 
tion, fifteen  have  had  sons  at  Bowdoin:  namely, 
Clarke,  Garcelon,  Haggett,  Laidley,  Lewis, 
Norton    (2),   Pettengill    (2),   Pierce    (2),   Pink- 
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ham,  Riley  (2),  Sanborn,  Stewart,  Webb,  S. 
Williams,  and  Woodruff  (2).  Besides  these, 
there  has  been  one  step-son  of  a  1905  man — 
John  Hickox,  step-son  of  Weld.  And  there  are 
other  boys  still  to  come. 

Of  these  twenty-one  class  sons  (including 
Hickox)  sent  to  Bowdoin  to  date,  nine  have 
graduated,  eleven  are  still  in  college,  and  one 
left  college  before  graduation. 

1906 

Robert  T.  Woodruff,  Esq.,  Lakeview,  N.  C, 
Secretary. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Peterson  of  Pep- 
perell,  Mass.,  formerly  of  North  Troy,  Vt.,  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Alma 
Stubbs  Peterson,  to  Mr.  George  H.  Skelton  of 
Bedford,  Mass. 

1907 

Felix  A.  Burton,  234  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Secretary. 

Charles  R.  Bennett  retired  Dec.  1st  from  the 
service  of  the  National  City  Bank,  after  nearly' 
thirty  years  of  service,  and  is  now  stationed  in 
Shanghai  as  China  Representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Group  of  the  China  Consortium.  Address 
in  care  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
P.O.  Box  1 161,  Shanghai,  China. 

Fulton  j.  Redman,  Esq.,  of  Ellsworth  and 
New  York  City,  has  bought  and  is  editing  the 
Portland  Evening  News,  the  one  democratic 
newspaper  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Prof.  Wilbert  Snow  of  Wesleyan  College 
Middletown,  Ct.,  read  a  special  poem  at  the 
50th  wedding  anniversary  of  his  old  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Creighton,  of  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine.  He  is  now  enjoying  sabbatical 
leave. 

Dr.  John  A  .Wentworth  was  elected  director 
of  the  Hartford  County  Mental  Hygiene  So- 
ciety at  its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  May 
19th,    1936. 

1908 

Charles  E.  Files,   Cornish,  Me.,  Secretary. 

George  P.  Hyde,  Treasurer  of  Smith  College, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versity and  College  Business  Officers  of  the 
Eastern  States  at  its  meeting  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,   Dec.   5th. 

1909 

Ernest  H.  Pottle,  34  Appleton  Place,  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Representative  and  Mrs.  Brewster  made  a 
cruise  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Mexico  in  the  late  fall. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  F.  Kane  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  West  Indies. 

1911 

Secretary,  Ernest  G.  Fifield,  Esq.,  20  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Black  and  Gay  Canning  Co.  of  Thomas- 


ton  and  Rockland  celebrated  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  its  formation  with  a  big  entertainment 
in  Thomaston  on  Nov.  16th.  Fred  C.  Black  of 
Rockland,  president  of  the  Company  was  in 
charge. 

1913 

Luther  G.  Whittier,  Farmington,  Me.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Frank  I.  Cowan,  a  Portland  attorney,  is  In- 
structor in  Property  Law  at  the  Peabody  Law 
School  in  that  city. 

Leon  A.  Dodge,  president  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Damariscotta,  Me.,  was  elected  Class 
A  Director  of  the  Group  3  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  New  England,  succeeding 
Arthur   Sewall. 

1914 

Alfred  E.  Gray,  Milton  Academy,  Milton, 
Mass.,  Secretary. 

Frederick  K.  Alling's  address  is  49  Elm  Ave- 
nue, Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Harold  F.  King  has  been  Principal  of  the 
Coventry  High  School,  Washington,  R.  I.,  since 

1934. 

Arthur  S..  Merrill,  on  May  16th,  1936,  fin- 
ished his  duties  as  Quartermaster  of  the  5th 
C.C.C.  District,  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
now  in  the  insurance  business  in  New  London. 
He  holds  the  rank  of  Major,  Q.M.  Res.  His  ad- 
dress is  P.O.  Box  484,  New  London,  Conn. 

1916 

Ora  L.  Evans,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me.,  Secretary. 

John  L.  Baxter  is  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  newly  formed  Maine  Tax  Con- 
ference which  is  to  study  the  state's  taxation 
system. 

President  Sills,  'oi,  is  also  on  the  committee, 
and  Prof.  Orren  C.  Hormell  of  the  Dept.  of 
Government  is  an  advisor. 

1917 

Secretary,  Prof.  Noel  C.  Little,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

Earle  W.  Cook  is  Secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Graduate  Association  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 
His  address  is  68  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Mankichi  Koibuchi,  secretary-interpreter 
to  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  was 
publicly  recognized  by  Mr.  R.  McP.  Austin, 
British  consul-general  in  Yokohama  at  the  pres- 
entation ceremony  of  the  honorary  membership 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire held  at  the  consulate-general,  Yokohama  on 
November  24.  At  the  ceremony  the  British  con- 
sul-general expressed  pleasure  of  delivering  the 
badge  of  membership  of  the  Most  Excellent  Or- 
der of  the  British  Empire  to  Mr.  Koibuchi  in 
recognition  of  his  services  toward  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  prefectural  authorities  and 
the  British  community  and  to  the  consul-general. 
Mr.  Koibuchi  has  been  secretary  to  eleven  gov- 
ernors   of    the    Kanagawa    Prefecture    and    had 
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already  been  recipient  of  Honorary  Orders 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

A  Maine  Winter  Sports  Federation  was  or- 
ganized at  a  well  attended  meeting  at  the  State 
House  in  Augusta,  Jan.  5th,  and  H.  H.  Samp- 
son, Principal  of  Bridgton  Academy,  was  elected 
its  first  president. 

S.  Kenneth  Skolfield  is  in  the  third  year  class 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School. 

1918 

Secretary,  Robert  C.  Rounds,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,   Mass. 

Roy  J.  W.  Ashey,  formerly  of  Altadena,  Cal., 
is  now  at  Hotel  Bancroft,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1919 

Secretary,  Donald  S.  Higgins,  78  Royal  Road, 
Bangor,   Me. 

Orson  L.  Berry  completed  his  course  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration last  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McClave  of  20  Mont- 
alio  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  announce  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  Carol  Jacqueline,  on  Dec.  20,   1936. 

George  A.  Safford,  Jr.,  is  now  with  the  Chap- 
man Valve  Co.,  and  living  at  27  Chase  Ave- 
nue,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1920 

Secretary,  Stanley  M.  Gordon,  1 1  Park  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Keith  C.  Coombs  of  Auburn  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Supervisor  for  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  in  Maine. 

Justin  S.  McPartland,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Lincoln  Hospital  in  the  Bronx,  has 
changed  his  residence  to  445  West  23rd  Street. 

Paul  Webster  Smith,  only  son  of  Burton 
Smith,  '89,  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  and  Miss 
Helen  Bailey  Monroe  of  Portland  were  married 
Dec.  28th  in  Portland.  They  will  be  at  home 
in  High  Point,  N.  C,  where  Mr.  Smith  is  in 
the    manufacturing    business. 

1921 

Secretary,  Norman  W.  Haines,  68  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Jordan  is  now  associated  with  the 
school  supply  house  of  Gledhill  Bros.,  Inc.,  of 
Boston. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  on  "Man"  will  be 
given  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  beginning  Feb.  1st 
and  concluded  in  March.  The  plan  has  been 
worked  out  by  Prof.  Harry  Helson,  '21,  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  and  Dr.  Donald  W. 
MacKinnon,  '25,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
same  subject,  with  Dr.  Paul  Weiss  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Miss  Cora  DuBois,  Anthropolo- 
gist of  Hunter  College,  N.  Y. 

Crosby  Redman  is  teaching  at  the  Haverford 
Prepartory  School,  and  is  living  at  2940  Rising 
Sun  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

1922 

Secretary,  Dr.  Clarence  S.  Towle,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Dr.  Wilfred  R.  Brewer  is  Assistant  Resident: 
in  Private  Surgery  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 
525  East  68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

LeRoy  E.  Day  is  assistant  manager  of  Brown 
MacDonald  Co.,  department  store,  Wayne, 
Neb. 

Prof.  Edward  B.  Ham,  of  Yale,  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address  in  French  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Franco-American  Professors  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  12,  on  "Recherches 
Franco-Americaines   de   rAveni^" 

Loring  S.  Strickland  of  Portland  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Maine  Association  of 
Former  Good  Will  Boys  and  Girls  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  December. 

Jonathan  C.  Tibbitts  is  field  representative  of 
the  Building  and  Loan  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Dr.  George  B.  Welch  of  Brunswick  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Northeastern  University,  Boston.  Dr.  Welch  will 
devote  the  rest  of  this  year  to  research  work, 
and  will  begin  teaching  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  college  year. 

1923 

Secretary,  Richard  Small,  Esq.,  85  Exchange 
Street,   Portland,   Me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  C.  Allen  of  San- 
ford,  Me.,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  daughter, 
Marion  Ruth,  on  Dec.  14.  They  have  two  sons, 
Frank  L.,  ten,  and  Charles  W.,  about  two  years 
old. 

Maurice  Morin  received  his  LL.B.  from 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  last  commence- 
ment. 

Dr.  King  Turgeon,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  at  Amherst  College,  is  on  leave  for  the 
year,  and  is  studying  abroad  on  a  Sherman  Pratt 
Fellowship. 

1924 

Secretary,  Dr.  Clarence  Rouillard,  89  South 
Pleasant   Street,   Amherst,   Mass. 

Robert  J.  Lavigne  has  a  position  with  the 
Cushman  Baking  Co.  Address:  312  Park  Ave- 
nue, Lynn,  Mass. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Phillips  of  Boston  has  been 
granted  a  Fellowship  in  Surgery  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  a  three  years'  term, 
beginning  April  1st. 

Prof.  Clarence  Rouillard  of  Amherst  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  June,  in  Philology. 
Thesis:  "The  Turk  in  French  History,  Thought, 
and  Literature — 15 50-1 560.'" 

Paul  Upton  is  president  of  Hews  and  Potter, 
Inc.,  82  Grand  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 

1925 

Secretary,  William  Gulliver.  Esq.,  1  Federal 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  D.  Garland  was  this  month  reelected 
president  of  the  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Archibald  Hepworth  received  his  M.A.  from 
Harvard  in  June,   1936. 
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Phillips  H.  Lord  has  been  named  as  one  of 
the  twelve  outstanding  young  men  of  1936  by 
the   editor   of  Americas   Young   Men. 

"Eddie'1  Neil  of  the  Associated  Press  and  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  Bowdoin,  who  left  one  of 
the  top  sports  writing  jobs  of  the  A. P.  to  cover 
the  Italian  end  of  the  Ethiopian  conflict,  did 
such  a  grand  job  in  that  particular  spot,  that 
he  wrote  himself  right  into  a  feature  job  on 
general  assignments.  So  you  will  be  seeing  his 
name  before  long  atop  of  everything  from  po- 
litical pontifications  to  the  more  distinguished 
murder  trials."    (Shield  of  Theta  Delta  Chi.) 

Robert  Edwin  Peary,  3rd.,  was  born  Dec. 
28,   1936,  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  F.  Towne,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
4,  Portland,  Me.,  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Judith  Gwendolyn,  on  June  5th. 

Donald  C.  Walton  is  manager  of  the  New 
England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.,  at  Rockland,  Mass. 
His  home  is  at  427  East  Water  Street. 

1926 

Secretary,  Albert  Abrahamson,  142  High 
Street,    Portland,   Maine. 

Charles  Berry  is  teaching  German  at  Hotch- 
kiss  School,  Conn. 

Wolcott  H.  Cressey,  for  the  past  two  years  on 
the  faculty  of  Worcester  Acadmey  is  now  teach- 
ing French  at  Kingswood  School,  West  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Genthner  announce 
the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Jane,  Dec.  2,  1936, 
at  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Wavne  Sibley  and  Miss  Prisdlla  A.  John- 
son of  Worcester  were  married  Sept.  9th.  Mr. 
Sibley  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sibley, 
Blair  and  Young,  Worcester. 

Mr.  James  H.  Bratton  of  Philadelphia  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Louise, 
to  Emlyn   Stone  Vose  of  Groton,  Mass. 

1927 

Secretary,  George  O.  Cutter,  171 3  Rosedale 
Avenue,  Royal  Oak,  M1'ch. 

George  J.  Adams,  for  the  past  eight  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Wassookeag  School  at  Dex- 
ter, Maine,  is  now  teaching  in  Hartford.   Ct. 

Wilh'am  Hodding  Carter,  Jr.,  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Delta  Star,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifford  Davis  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  N.  C,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
daughter,  Anne  Webster,  Nov.  10,  1936. 

Don  Marshall,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  medical  faculty,  is  spending  the  month 
of  January  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  practicing 
ophthalmology. 

On  Commencement  Day  last  June,  George 
Cutter,  George  Jackson,  Don  Marshall,  Dave 
Sellew,  and  Albert  Van  Dekker,  and  wives,  had 
a  reunion  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  occasion 
was  the  final  performance  of  the  season  of  Van 
Dekker  in  the  Dramatic  Festival.  The  play  was 
"The   Night    of   January    16."    Cutter   is    statis- 


tician for  the  Chevrolet  division  of  General  Mo- 
tors in  Detroit,  Jackson  is  teaching  English  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 
Sellew  is  in  the  Auburn  Rubber  Co.,  Auburn, 
Ind.,  and  Don  Marshall,  Opthalmic  surgeon, 
U.    of  M. 

1928 

Secretary,  Howard  F.  Ryan,  6  Chauncy 
Street,   Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paul  Bunker  has  joined  the  organization  of 
the  George  N.  Wallace  Co.,  Sales  Counsellors, 
271  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Graham  announce 
that  their  son,  David,  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  class  of  1956. 

T.  Eliot  Weil  has  been  assigned  to  the  post  of 
Vice  Consul  at  Canton,  China.  After  February 
1  st  his  address  will  be  care  of  the  American  Con- 
sulate  General   at   Canton. 

J.  Rayner  Whipple  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Benson,  Vt. 

1929 

Secretary,  H.  LeBrec  Micoleau,  care  Tri-Con- 
tinental  Corp.,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Paul  S.  Andrews  is  an  accountant:  Address 
care  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  160  Front  Street, 
New   York    City. 

Arthur  S.  Beatty  and  Miss  Mildred  Frances 
Dixon  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  were  married  Oct. 
24th.  They  are  now  at  home,  42  High  Street, 
Methuen,   Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Braman  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  a  daughter,  Anne  Getty,  on  December 

26.  1936. 

"Bart"  Cole  is  a  senior  in  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  and  has  recently  been  elected 
president   of   the   student   council. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dowst  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  their  daughter,  Gretchen  Mairs  Dowst 
on  November  4,   1936. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Elliott  have  a  daughter, 
born  Nov.   29th. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marion  Elizabeth 
Hobbs  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  to  Dr.  Herbert  H. 
Smith  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  was  announced  Nov. 

27,  at  a  party  given  at  the  home  of  her  par- 
ents.  The   wedding  will   be   early  this   spring. 

Vice  Consul  "Bill"  Snow,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  attached  to  the  Consulate-General  in 
Paris,  France,  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Dept. 
of  State  for  duty  in  the  foreign  service  school, 
effective  Jan.  12th. 

1930 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  226 
Capisic   Street,   Portland,  Me. 

Philip  R.  Blodgett'is  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  is  serving  as  librarian  of 
the  Southwestern  Reformatory  at  El  Reno,  Ok- 
lahoma. 

P.  Sears  Crowell  is  teaching  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio. 
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"Herb"  Chalmers  of  Portland,  who  has  been 
with  the  New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  for  several 
years,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Biddeford 
and  Saco  District  on  December  4th. 

Manning  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Alice  Kather- 
ine  Smith  of  Portland  were  married  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Dec.  22. 

Carter  Lee  is  in  his  second  year  at  North- 
eastern University  Law  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Stanley  MacLellan  of 
Maiden  and  Miss  Beatrice  Elisabeth  Richdale  of 
Melrose  has  just  been  announced. 

Charles  F.  McCreery  is  a  salesman  for  the 
N.  E.  Coke  Co.,  and  is  living  at  48  Magnolia 
Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ralph  B.  Hirtle  received  his  M.D.  at  Harvard 
in  June,  1936. 

Henry  M.  Pollock,  M.D.,  Boston  University 
Medical  School,  1936,  is  interne  at  the  Newton 
Hospital,  Newton,  Mass. 

Samuel  H.  Slosberg  is  a  lawyer  in  Gardiner, 
Maine.  His  office  address  is   295   Water  Street. 

"Ben"  B.  Whitcomb,  Jr.,  M.D.,  from  McGill 
University  is  an  interne  at  the  Hartford  Hos- 
pital, Hartford,   Ct. 

George  S.  Willard  of  Sanford  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Bauneg  Beg  Outing  Club,  an 
organization  now  boasting  nearly  200  members 
from  that  section  of  Maine. 

1931 

Secretary,  Albert  E.  Jenkins,  51  Ingleside 
Avenue,   Winthrop,  Mass. 

Walter  P.  Bowman  is  studying  in  France.  His 
address  is  18  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris,  xe, 
France. 

Howard  Davies,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Amy  Rankin  of 
Portland  were  married  last  June.  They  are  now 
living  in  Lewiston,  where  he  is  associated  with 
the   Beneficial   Loan    Society. 

Dr.  Gerald  H.  Donahue  is  also  an  interne  at 
the  Newton  Hospital.  His  permanent  address, 
after  June,    1937,   will   be   Presque   Isle,   Maine. 

The  engagement  of  Ed.  Estle  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  and  Miss  Esther  Whittier  Mateer  of  Som- 
erville,  has  recently  been  announced.  Ed.  is 
connected  with  the  Quabogg  Rubber  Co.  at 
North    Brookfield,    Mass. 

John  C.  Gatchell  of  Brunswick  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy H.  Pratt  of  Freeport,  were  married  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  Friends  Meetinghouse  in  South  Durham,  on 
Thanksgiving   Day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hall  of  Orange,  N. 
J.,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  son,  Lindley  Hop- 
pin   Hall,   on  Nov.    1st. 

Lloyd  W.  Kendall  received  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Architecture   at  Harvard  last  June. 

John  L.  Snider  has  moved  from  Cleveland  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  is  manager  of  the 
Dun  &?  Bradstreet  office. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Hawkes  of   Belmont,   Mass.,   an- 


nounces the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Bar- 
bara to  Roger  Stone  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

Herman  R.  Sweet  is  the  author,  with  Fred  A. 
Barkley,  of  an  article  on  "A  Most  Useful  Plant 
Family,  the  Anacardiaceae,"  which  appears  in 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin  for  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Vedder  announce  the 
birth  of  a   daughter  on  August    16th. 

Paul  Walker  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Zoology 
from  Harvard  in  June,  1936.  Thesis:  "The 
Physical  Properties  of  the  Allantoic  and  Amnio- 
tic Fluids  of  the  Chick." 

1932 

Secretary,  George  T.  Sewall,  70  East  79th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Gilbert  Barstow  is  working  for  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Boston. 

Ford  B.  Cleaves  is  a  second  year  student  at 
the  Law  School  of  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  D.  Densmore  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  last  June. 

Robert  H.  Grant  and  Miss  Jean  Hill  of  Bos- 
ton were  married  on  Dec.  21st. 

Freeland  Harlow  is  selling  insurance  in  New 
York;  and  is  now  living  at  205  East  78th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Malcolm  MacLachlan,  with  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  has  changed  his  residence  to  118-40  Met- 
ropolitan Avenue,  Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Ned  Packard  is  now  submaster  in  the  Bridge- 
water    Classical    Academy,    Bridgewater,    Maine. 

Morrill  Tozier  is  writing  reports  in  the  In- 
formation Department  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Bureau,  U.S.;  and  is  living  at  2162  Florida  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

1933 

Secretary,  John  B.  Merrill,  Patterson  X-Ray 
Screen  Co.,  Towanda,  Penn. 

Ernest  L.  "Doc"  Coffin  is  in  his  third  year  at 
the   Boston   University  Medical   School. 

Boyd  Davis  is  a  first  year  student  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Roland  Graves  and  Miss  Margaret  Nikish  of 
Chicago  were  married  Nov.  14th,  at  the  home 
of  his  brother  Maurice  '28.  Their  address  at 
present  is  948  Cuyler  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"Al"  Madeira  is  now  living  at  Wachusett 
Cottage,  Rutland,  Mass. 

Elmore  K.  Putnam  is  teaching  at  Portage 
Lake,  Maine. 

"Joe"  Singer  graduated  in  June  '36  from  the 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

A.  Hall  Stiles  is  a  junior  executive  with  Al- 
bert   Steiger    Co.,   Hartford,    Ct. 

Albert   W.   Tarbell   is    now   a   play   broker  in 
New  York;  address:   320  East  42nd  Street. 
1934 

Secretary,  Gordon  E.  Gillett,  17  Aspinwall 
Hall,    Theological    Seminary,    Alexandria,    Vir- 


ginia. 
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Tom  Barnes  has  changed  his  residence  to 
68   Myrtle   Street,   Boston. 

"BiH11  Davis  is  working  for  the  Marble-Nye 
Co.,  a  New  England  jobbing  house  for  indus- 
trial chemicals.  He  reports,  "Things  go  well,  I 
like  the  work,  and  I  am  about  to  venture  forth 
as    a   salesman.''' 

The  engagement  of  Richard  P.  Emery  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Frances  McKinnon  of  York,  Pa., 
has  recently  been  announced. 

Bob  Fletcher  is  with  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 
Address    165    Bank  Street,   Waterbury,   Ct. 

The  following  four  aces  of  '34  received  their 
M.B.A.'s  from  Harvard  Business  School  last 
June:  John  Gaz,lay,  Luther  Holbrook;  (cum  7 
cum  n),  the  business  term  for  cum  laude;  Enoch 
Hunt,  2nd.,  and  Dick  Nelson.  Holbrook.  also 
scored  an  honorable  mention  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  wedding  on  Dec.  5th  to  Miss  Ruth 
Price  of  Walpole,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Richmond  Bartlett  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Lydia 
Philomene  to  Mr.  W.  Holbrook  Lowell,  Jr.,  on 
Saturday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-six,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. At  home:    55   Park  Drive,   Boston,   Mass. 

Richard  L.  Goldsmith  and  Miss  Ruth  Elaine 
Pride  were  married  at  Skowhegan  on  December 

Robert  F.  Hayden  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Char- 
tier  were  married  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1936.  Donald  E.  Reid  served  as  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  were  Robert  Hurley  and 
Arthur   Hunt,   both   members   of   '35. 

Herbert  K.  Hempel  and  Miss  Henrietta  Sasco 
were  married  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  year  ago 
December.  They  are  living  at  9  Llawthorne 
Road,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Roger  Hall,  who  has  been  studying  at  Colum- 
bia for  the  past  two  years,  is  teaching  English  at 
Thornton  Academy,  Saco.  The  "special  dispatch 
to  the  Sunday  Telegram'7  says,  "By  pure  coinci- 
dence Mr.  Hall  is  the  third  member  of  the  class 
of  '34  Bowdoin  to  join  the  faculty  there  in  the 
last  two  years";  Perhaps  true;  but  no  coinci- 
dence that  they  are  all  Bowdoin  men. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marjorie  Lynde  of 
Melrose,  Mass.,  to  Alan  B.  Johnson  has  been 
announced  this  month. 

Philip  Pearson  is  in  the  collection  depart- 
ment of  the  Textile  Banking  Co.  of  New  York. 

On  Dec.  19  at  the  "Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner,"  New  York  City,  Richard  Chandlet 
Robbins  of  Waban,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Miriam  Morrow  of  Anaconda,  Montona,  were 
married.  They  will  live  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Malcolm  Walker  is  living  in  Boston,  and  is  a 
salesman  for  the  New  England  Tel.  and  Tel. 

1935 

Secretary,  Paul  E.  Sullivan,  495  Turner  Street, 
Auburn,  Maine. 


George  Bartter  is  teaching  French  at  Taft 
School,  Watertown,  Ct. 

Sam  Brahm  (nee  Abramovitz)  is  teaching  at 
the  Rockwood  Park  School  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

The  engagement  of  John  S.  Boyd  of  Black- 
strap and  Miss  Dorothy  Frances  Young  of  Porf- 
land  was  recently  announced.  John  is  with  the 
Boyd   Corporation  in  Portland. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Arline  Hoyt  of  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  to  Alfred  G.  Dixon  has  been  an- 
nounced this  month. 

"Dick11  Hatchfield  is  in  the  second  year  class 
at  Boston  University  Law  School. 

John  C.  Hay  ward  is  reported  engaged  to  Miss 
Mina  Lindcr.  Kindly  report  specific  data  to 
Class  News  Editor   for   future   use. 

Lionel  Horsman  is  in  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Joe  Hoyt  and  Isadore  Weiss  received  their 
M.A.  degrees  from  Harvard  in  June. 

Walter  Luce  is  teaching  at  the  Stearns  School, 
Mont  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Donald  McKay  Smith  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Fiske  of  Winnetka,  111.,  were 
married  in  Christ  Church,  Winnetka  on  January 
9th. 

Miss  Marion  Agnes  Bowman,  sister  of  Bob 
Bowman  '35,  is  engaged  to  Gordon  M.  Stewart 
of  South  Paris,  Me.  A  Chi  Psi  close  corpora- 
tion affair! 

Don  Usher  wrote  last  month  that  he  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  winter  traveling  round  the 
world.  Bon  Voyage,  but  keep  out  of  Spain. 

Burt  Whitman  has  a  job  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Tel.  and  Tel.,  Boston. 

1936 

Secretary,  Hubert  S.  Shaw,  330  Main  Street, 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Hilton  H.  Applin  of  Bel- 
fast and  Miss  Margaret  F.  Will  of  Brunswick 
was  announced  at  New  Year's.  Applin  was  a 
science  major,  and  has  entered  the  medical  school 
of  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

The  engagement  of  William  P.  Drake  and 
Miss  Margaret  Hardcastle  of  Haverford,  Pa., 
was  announced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  F.  Hard- 
castle at  a  reception  at  their  home  on  Dec.  20. 
Bill,  who  endeared  himself  to  all  Bowdoin  foot- 
ball fans  by  his  work  at  center  in  Adam  Walsh's 
'35  team,  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Com- 
pany. 

Harry  Clark  is  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in 
New  York. 

Elmer  Fortier  is  with  the  production  depart- 
ment of  the  Boston-Woburn  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co. 

Bob  Hatch  has  recently  been  transferred  from 
New  York  City  to  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  c-o  the 
American    Chicle    Company. 
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Will  Hay  is  in  the  Trust  Custody  Department 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Larry  Hill  has  a  temporary  position  at  Filene's 
in   Boston. 

William  T.  Hodges  is  a  bookkeeper,  and  lives 
at    18-A    Taylor    Road,    East    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

"Bing""  Hooke  is  a  real  estate  broker  with 
the  Charles  G.  Edwards  Co.,  93  Worth  Street, 
New  York   City. 

Sargent  Jealous  is  studying  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Osteopdthy. 

Paul  A.  Jones  is  in  his  second  year  at  the 
Boston    University    Medical    School. 

Larry  Lydon  is  studying  in  the  Yale  Med- 
ical School. 

Myer  M.  Marcus  is  in  the  third-year  class  in 
the  Boston  University  Law  School. 

Gardner  J.  Maxcy  of  Portland  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Jackson,  formerly  of  Portland,  were  mar- 
ried in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Oct.  4th.  They  are 
living  in  Clinton,  Mass.,  where  Maxcy  is  con- 
nected  with   a   publishing  house. 

John  McGill  and  George  Monell  are  both  in 
their  first  year  in  the  Law  School  of  Northeast- 
ern  University,   Boston. 

Joe  McKeen  is  with  Dun  and  Bradsfreet  in 
New  York,  and  is  living  at  77  Columbia  Heights 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Owen  Melaugh  is  in  the  Personal  Trust  De- 
partment of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 

Bob  Peakes  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Boston.  Address,   33  Revere  Street. 

Richard  E.  Read  is  in  the  credit  department  of 
the  Kendall  Mills,  and  lives  at  1 1  Lewis  Ave- 
nue, Walpole,  Mass. 

Clark,  Hay,  Melaugh,  and  Rodick  are  living 
at  107  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Rodick  has  a  position  with  the  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson    Co.   in   New  York. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Richardson,  'oo,  of  Bruns- 
wick announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter Phvllis.  to  Robert  Stuart  Morse,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rov  Joslin  of  Brunswick.  Bob  is  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  La  Touraine  Cof- 
fee  Co.,   and  lives   at  47  Joy  Street,  Boston. 

Hubert  S.  Shaw  received  a  scholarship  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  for  this  year. 

Luther  Weare,  Jr.,  is  on  the  staff  of  Cue 
Magazine,  a  dramatic  publication,  and  is  living 
at   356  West   34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

N  1937 

Rev.  Kenneth  V.  Gray  and  Miss  Bernice 
Hamm  were  married  in  Portland  on  June  11. 
Mr.  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bangor  Theol- 
ogical Seminary,  and  studied  at  Bowdoin  last 
year.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Limerick,  Maine. 

Medical  1897 

Major  Joseph  C.  Breitling,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
detailed    as   Instructor   of   the   Medical    Reserve 


Officers1   Training   Corps   Unit   of   Boston   Uni- 
versity. 

Medical  1908 

Roland  L.  McKay  of  Augusta  has  been  re- 
appointed medical  examiner  in  Kennebec  County. 

Honorary  1914 

The  80th  birthday  of  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Low- 
ell, president  emeritus  of  Harvard,  was  observed 
at  an  informal  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  13th.  The  dinner  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  group  of  members  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers.  There 
were  no  set  speeches  or  formal  ceremonies. 

Honorary  1931 

Senator  Frederick  Hale  of  Maine,  member  of 
the  joint  congressional  committee  on  inaugural 
arrangements,  was  designated  to  escort  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  to  and  from  the  Capitol  at  the  cere- 
monies in  Washington. 

Honorary  1932 

Lieut.  John  A.  Lord,  U.  S.  N.  (retired)  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kennebec  Marine  Mu- 
seum, Inc.,  formed  to  preserve  and  exhibit  old 
ship  paintings,  models,  and  other  articles  and 
objects  pertaining  to  the  once  great  sailing  fleet 
built  and  sailed  by  men  of  Maine. 


A  tea  was  held  at  the  Art  Building  in 
honor  of  a  collection  of  portraits  loaned 
for  the  winter  bv  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Booth 


Tarkington. 


Work  on  the  Pickard  Field  House  be- 
gun in  October,  as  described  in  the  No- 
vember Alumnus,  has  been  progressing 
well.  The  entire  structure  is  now  roofed 
in  and  plasterers  are  at  work.  It  should  be 
available  for  use  with  the  opening  of  the 
tennis  courts  in  the  spring. 


Professors  Charles  T.  Burnett  and  Noel 
C.  Little  '17  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  for 
the  second  semester.  Both  of  them  will 
spend  the  major  portion  of  the  period 
abroad. 


The  varsity  Debating  Team  has  been 
enjoying  a  successful  season,  the  most  re- 
cent victory  being  a  3  to  o  decision  over 
Union  College,  the  contest  taking  place  in 
Brunswick  on  January  9. 
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The  Bowdoin  Group  within  the  1936  Group  Totaled  14 

WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 

1937  Summer  Session  (12th  Year) — 6-  and  8-Week  Terms  Begin  July  8 
Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Director  Lake  Wassookeag,  Dexter,  Me. 

STAFF  OF  14  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  FOR  40  STUDENTS 

PROGRAM  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  1.  All  courses  in  the  four-year  prepar- 
atory curriculum.  2.  Earning  of  school  credits  and  college  entrance  credits  by  examination  and 
certification.  3.  Transition  study,  introducing  courses  of  the  freshman  year,  for  candidates  who 
have  already  acquired  all  entrance  credits.  4.  Sports  Program — Tennis  Matches,  Water  Regattas, 
Golf,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Badminton,  Aquaplaning,  Sailing. 

ON  THE  1936  WASSOOKEAG  STAFF  FROM  BOWDOIN:  1.  Lloyd  H.  Hatch,  B.S.,  '21, 

Director;  2.  Charles  E.  Berry,  A.M.,  '26;  3.  Robert  D.  Hanscom,  Ed.M.,  '23  (Leave  of  Absence)  ; 
4.  Norman  S.  Waldron,  A.B.,  '30;  5.  Edward  G.  Buxton.  A.B.,  '28;  6.  George  W.  Freiday,  Jr., 
A.B.,  '30;  7.  Walter  O.  Gordon,  A.M.,  '28;  8.  Robert  P.  Ashley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '36. 

SCHOLASTIC  RECORD:  The  final  candidates  of  the  1936  summer  term  attained  a  perfect 
college  entrance  record — 18  graduates  entered  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Colgate,  Dartmouth,  Duke, 
Hamilton,  Middlebury,  North  Carolina,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale. 


The  School-Camp  Fleet 

WASSOOKEAG     SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hatch,  Director  of  the  School-Camp,  is  the  founder  and  Headmaster  of  Wassookeag  School. 
The  School  employs  the  tutorial  method.  A  flexible  program,  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims 
of  the  individual  and  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  teacher  for  every  three  boys,  facilitates  dis- 
tinctive college  preparation.  The  School  and  the  summer  sersion  at  the  School-Camp  are  fully 
accredited  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  Other  Presidential  Portraits 

PHILIP  C.  BEAM,  CURATOR,  WALKER  ART  BUILDING 

Astray  on  a  spring  morning  in  the  decessors  with  the  thought  of  saying  some- 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  and  thing  about  each.  Three  alone,  including 
awed  to  silence  by  the  impressive  for-  the  painting  being  lifted  at  that  moment, 
gathering  of  the  past,  I  guided  my  steps  had  the  distinction  of  offering  the  names 
near  those  of  a  welcome  stranger  who  was  of  artists  of  more  than  regional  fame,  and 
the  lone  sign  of  life  in  those  endless  cor-  not  too  many  years  ago  I  would  have  passed 
ridors,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  an  un-  them  by.  Now  the  words  of  Robert  Henri 
disguised  interest  in  his  absorbed  study  of  linger,  and  I  beg  leave  to  forego  the  privi- 
each  painting.  At  last  in  a  distant  room  lege  of  my  profession  of  speaking  at  length 
inhabited  by  a  drowsy  guard  and  an  oc-  of  technique  in  these  random  notes,  and 
casional  echo,  we  paused,  separated  by  a  enter  the  more  common  ground  of  charac- 
discreet  ten  feet,  while  he  renewed  ac-  ter  and  likeness.  This  latter  can  be  dis- 
quaintance  with  an  old  friend,  the  elder  missed  without  needless  repetition  by  stat- 
Morgan,  portrayed  in  brush  strokes  which,  ing  that,  if  old  photographs  and  older  en- 
to  my  notion,  were  particularly  uninspiring,  gravings  are  a  criterion,  all  of  the  likenesses 
My  companion  turned  to  me,  his  uninvited  are  accurate.  But  if  the  character  of  the 
guest,  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?"  men  who  guided  the  College  from  its  in- 
With  the  vast  arrogance  of  youth  I  replied  fancy  through  years  of  prosperity  or  tur- 
that  it  was  poor  technique  and  therefore  bulence  is  an  old  story  to  those  long  filled 
had  little  to  recommend  it.  Whereupon  he  with  the  lore  of  Bowdoin,  it  was  a  new 
said,  "Ah!  but  what  magnificent  charac-  one,  and  an  interesting  one,  to  me. 
ter  I11  and  sat  me  down  on  a  nearby  bench  If  the  word  of  his  contemporaries  is  of 
to  tell  me  the  stirring  story  of  the  House  worth,  the  first  of  our  presidents  was  can- 
of  Morgan.  did,  prudent,  conciliatory,  a  man  of  great 

In  time  I  recognized  a  photograph  of  my  ability  and  learning  and  of  excellent  judg- 

chance   acquaintance,   Robert   Henri,   por-  ment.   In  a  word,   Joseph  McKeen,   D.D. 

traitist  and  teacher  of  international  fame,  (i757"l8o7)    was  of  Scotch  descent,   and 

remembered   by  his   favored   friends   as   a  possessed   the   canniness   of   his   ancestors, 

brilliant  and  handsome  man  and  by  an  un-  The  main  point  on  which  his  acceptance  of 

witting  one  as  wise  and  patient  and  enor-  Bowdoins  call  hinged  was  the  matter  of 

mously  kind.  That  spring  day  came  back  salary.  But  after  accepting  he  devoted  equal 

to  me  when,  some  days  past,  the  portrait  shrewdness  to  nursing  the  financial  health 

of  President  Sills  was  being  hung  in  Hub-  of  the  infant  namesake  of  the  Bowdoins. 
bard  Hall,  and  I  walked  around  the  room  The  McKeens  migrated  to  this  country 

to  observe  the  portraits  of  his  seven  pre-  in   1718   from  Ireland,  where  a  brief  so- 
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journ  from  Scotland  had  turned  into  a  bit- 
ter struggle  with  their  neighbors  of  differ- 
ing faith.  Joseph  was  born  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  founded  by  his  family  and 
named  after  a  siege  famous  in  Scottish  an- 
nals. To  Dartmouth  went  the  young  Jo- 
seph, then  to  sixteen  years  as  the  pastor  of 
Lower  Beverly,  and  thence  to  Bowdoin. 

The  administration  of  President  McKeen 
was  excellent.  "Moral  suasion"  was  a  key- 
note of  his  guidance,  but  never  did  he  re- 
gard it  as  the  only  means  of  government. 
John  Breen  of  the  Class  of  1S06  records, 
perhaps  with  more  than  casual  proof  in 
mind,  that  "He  never  mistook  men  for 
angels." 

Possessed  of  no  one  ability  in  extraor- 
dinary degree  but  a  harmonious  balance  of 
many,  President  McKeen  had  naturally  a 
commanding  countenance.  He  was,  in  the 
words   of  Nehemiah   Cleaveland,   "a   man 


everybody  respected,  for  he  could  not  have 
been  more  correct  in  his  deportment  or 
more  upright  in  his  conduct  had  he  been 
ever  so  stiffly  starched. " 

Before  this  observation  I  bow.  What 
more  need  be  said  to  recall  the  strong  pro- 
file of  one  descended  from  a  line  which 
had  survived  in  rock-ribbed  Scotland?  Time 
has  dealt  less  kindly  with  the  name  of 
President  McKeen's  limner,  reputedly 
Thomas  Badger.  Though  known  for  a  few 
portraits  in  northern  New  England,  most 
of  his  activities  are  lost  in  misty  obscurity. 
The  McKeen  portrait  represents  one  of  his 
early  efforts,  in  which  the  profile,  easiest 
of  all  angles,  was  chosen.  It  is  a  portrait 
in  which  the  forceful  personality  of  the 
sitter  counts  for  more  than  the  labored 
and  well-meaning  work  of  the  artist.  For 
the  canvas  Bowdoin  is  indebted  to  the 
granddaughters  of  President  McKeen,  the 
Misses  C.  F.  and  A.  F.  McKeen. 

The  second  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, the  Reverend  Jesse  Appleton  (1772- 
1819),  looks  down  upon  us  with  intense, 
deep-set  eyes  from  a  canvas  painted  by  his 
grandniece,  Miss  Emily  A.  Means  of  An- 
dover,  soon  after  his  decease,  and  presented 
to  the  College  in  1880  by  his  grandchildren. 
Though,  we  may  assume,  an  amateur,  Miss 
Means  was  not  lacking  in  natural  talent. 

Time  has  affected  the  pigments,  giving 
the  darker  tones  a  bituminous  dullness  and 
lending  to  the  deep  blue  eyes  that  depth 
described  by  the  imaginative  as  "caver- 
nous.11 The  inky  blackness  of  the  clerical 
garb,  merging  into  the  shadowy  back- 
ground, and  the  prominence,  by  compari- 
son, of  a  very  bald  head  recall  some  fervid 
zealot  of  long  ago  or  some  spectral  image 
from  another  world.  The  hands,  long  and 
lean,  are  those  of  an  ascetic,  and  are  ren- 
dered with  a  skill  handicapped  only  by 
lack  of  training. 

Those  legends  which  have  gathered 
around  the  person  of  President  Appleton 
suggest  that  Miss  Means  had  the  gift  for 
penetration  into  character  that  marks  those 
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of  her  sex.  "The  saintly  Appleton"  he  was 
called  by  his  intimates,  but  his  grandniece 
saw  him  more  in  the  light  of  that  senior 
who  had  the  temerity  to  append  to  the 
presidential  portal  a  placard  reading,  ""Oc- 
casional visitors  welcome,  habitual  loungers 
keep  out.  We  mean  business."  Intense  and 
possessing  a  vivid  imagination,  he  was  an 
excellent  preacher  whose  arguments  were 
lucid  and  powerful,  but  appealed  more  to 
the  brain  than  the  heart.  The  students 
knew  him,  from  experience,  as  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian who  felt  sincerely,  much  as  did 
the  Inquisitors  of  old,  that  punishment  of 
the  erring  was  a  moral  duty  and  for  the 
moral  good  of  the  wayward.  Those  of  his 
colleagues  who  felt  that  a  lighter  touch 
might  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  spirit,  spoke  of  him  as  "anxious 
over-much."  Said  one:  "He  would  have 
been  a  happier  man  could  hopefulness  and 
confidence  have  held  the  place  in  his  mind 
which  seemed  so  often  occupied  by  mistrust 
and  fear." 

In  person  the  President  was  tall,  slender, 
pallid,  narrow-chested  and  never  took  any 
exercise,  facts  Miss  Means  has  confirmed 
with  the  brush  in  a  portrait  which,  if  lack- 
ing the  strokes  of  a  Rubens,  elicits,  on  bet- 
ter acquaintance,  the  exclamation,  "What 
characterisation ! ' , 

In  May  of  the  year  1820  the  best  of 
Brunswick  society  had  to  admit  with  vary- 
ing grace  that  it  had  been  outdone  when 
into  Maine  Street  turned  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  magnificent  horses.  Even  in  those 
"horse-and-buggy  days"  such  a  display 
seems  to  have  been  unusual.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  unbiased  such  a  grand  en- 
try was  well  in  keeping  with  the  charm 
and  position  of  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Reverend  William  Allen,  recently 
elected  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Unbeknownst  to  him,  William  Allen  was 
entering  the  stormiest  years  of  an  already 
perturbed  life.  By  one  of  those  queer  per- 
versities of  fate,  this  man  who  had  no 
taste  for  adversity  and  was  by  tempera- 


ment poorly  equipped  to  weather  it  easily, 
was  no  sooner  declared  President  of  Dart- 
mouth University  than  the  famed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  Mar- 
shall, declared  such  an  institution  was  il- 
legal and  had,  in  fact,  never  existed.  With 
a  trepidation  which  was  soon  to  be  justi- 
fied Reverend  Allen  wrote  to  inquire  about 
his  prospective  home  in  Brunswick,  and 
asked,  among  other  things,  "of  what  nature 
as  to  morals  is  the  society  of  your  village?" 

Until  the  day  in  1838  when  he  was  vir- 
tually forced  to  resign  under  very  unhappy 
circumstances,  President  Allen's  path  was 
plagued.  Some  evil  star  seemed  to  force  a 
clash  of  temperaments  between  him  and  all 
those  with  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  deal.  For 
the  first  time  politics  entered  seriously  into 
the  life  of  Bowdoin,  and  a  bitter  and  un- 
necessary feud  followed.  His  efforts  to 
broaden  the  curriculum,  to  introduce  an 
embryonic  form  of  the  elective  system,  were 
fought  by  those  who,  for  sincere  or  selfish 
reasons,  wanted  to  maintain  classical  status 
quo  of  the  College.  Only  the  personal 
charm  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
teacher  of  French  and  German,  persuaded 
a  few  to  admit  that  they  might  possibly 
have  some  value. 

The  reaction  of  President  Allen  to  the 
constant  bickering  was  recorded  by  Daniel 
Raynes  Goodwin  of  the  Class  of  1832. 
Through  it  all,  he  says,  "there  was  the  im- 
passive, inflexible  Allen,  precise,  stately, 
stiff,  but  just  and  kind  and  faithful;  more 
learned  than  apt  to  teach;  a  good  ruler  for 
all  but  the  unruly.  He  never  courted  pop- 
ularity, and  so,  perhaps,  never  deserved  it. 
With  a  warm  and  generous  heart  beating 
beneath  the  cold  exterior,  ...  he  met  abuse 
and  obloquy  with  the  invincible  bravery  of 
Christian  meekness." 

If  some  facts  prevent  us  from  subscrib- 
ing wholeheartedly  to  the  latter  opinion, 
others  indicate  that  William  Allen  was,  on 
some  scores,  wise  beyond  his  time,  and  for 
that  reason  harshly  judged.  From  the  day 
of  his  inauguration  he  let  it  be  known  that 
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a  new  attitude  toward  discipline  would 
reign.  Artificial,  stern  dignity,  "entrenched 
behind  well-guarded  ramparts  of  cere- 
monies and  stately  forms1 '  were  foreign  to 
his  mode  of  thinking.  He  changed  the 
faculty  from  an  autocratic  body,  ruling  like 
a  council  of  gods,  to  guides  and  friends,  as 
well  as  teachers,  of  the  undergraduates. 
Students  met  the  new  friendliness  more 
than  half  way,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  sheer  novelty,  and  the  year  1826  was 
marked  for  its  unusual  quiet,  good  order 
and  attention  to  study.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  College  a  year  passed 
without  a  major  misdemeanor. 

When  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Allen  presented  to  the  College  in  1871 
by  his  children,  one  rather  assumes  that 
more  than  a  few  troubled  years  had  passed. 
In  features  he  seems  only  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  known  as  "middle  age,,,  yet 
his  hair  is  totally  grey.  From  his  large  and 
sensitive  blue  eyes  whatever  lustre  once  ex- 
isted has  departed,  and  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  are  those  of  a  firm  but  resigned  man. 
In  bearing  he  is  aristocratic  and  possessed 
of  a  natural  dignity,  but  one  could  not  say 
that  he  had  either  the  shrewd  practicality 
of  McKeen  or  the  intensity  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor.  If  face-value  is  of  any 
worth,  President  Allen  was  an  introspective 
and  analytical  thinker  who  found  himself 
beset  by  practical  struggles  and  constant 
contention. 

That  struggle  left  its  mark  on  his  face, 
and  was  understood  by  a  Thomas  Badger 
who,  from  the  passage  of  time  alone,  was  a 
more  mature  man  and  artist  than  in  the 
earlier  days  when  he  resorted  to  a  profile 
for  the  features  of  President  McKeen. 
Viewed  from  one  angle,  he  had  advanced 
far  in  mastering  a  technique;  from  an- 
other, he  had  not  come  far  enough.  Fas- 
cinated by  the  mastery  of  the  reigning 
genius  of  brushwork,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Bad- 
ger tried  vainly  to  imitate  him.  The  pigment 
would  not  flow  from  his  brush  as  from  that 
of   the    witty,    brilliant    and    sophisticated 


Scotchman,  Stuart.  Badger  lacked,  himself, 
the  sparkle  that  dances  in  the  eyes  of 
Stuart's  men  and  women,  and  in  President 
Allen  he  found  nothing  of  that  character 
to  inspire  him.  But  in  these  considerations 
I  remind  myself  again,  "What  character!" 
and  how  superficial  technique  beside  it. 

If,  in  the  manner  of  art  historians,  we 
were  to  review  the  history  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, the  First  Golden  Age  might  be  dated 
from  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  D.D.  (1807-1878), 
though  few  in  1838  foresaw  such  an  era. 
Two  embarrassments,  in  fact,  attended  his 
election;  he  was  young — Professor  Cleave- 
land  had  begun  his  teaching  at  Bowdoin 
before  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  was  born — and 
he  was  a  bachelor.  For  some  reason,  recur- 
rent in  many  places  and  equally  as  unex- 
plainable,  this  bothered  his  friends,  and  for 
years  they  tried  as  assiduously  to  marry 
him  off  to  a  person  of  their  own  choosing 
as  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  former 
Prince  of  Wales.  Nehemiah  Cleaveland 
often  pointed  out  to  him  that  numerous 
Brunswick  ladies  were  ready  to  share  his 
future,  but  to  the  end  the  President 
cherished  and  preserved  his  state  of  single 
blessedness. 

Slight  and  graceful  in  appearance,  he 
was  in  manner  gentle  and  courteous  but 
firm.  In  the  name  of  any  just  cause  he  was 
roused  to  unusual  activity,  and  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  spoke,  he  was  eloquent, 
a  true  spell-binder.  The  sense  of  justice  of 
President  McKeen  is  illustrated  by  his  fight 
to  keep  the  College  from  becoming  dom- 
inated by  any  one  religious  sect.  Believing 
in  freedom  of  action  he  joined  a  temper- 
ance movement  himself,  but  would  never 
allow  more  radical  thinkers  to  force  pro- 
hibitive measures  upon  the  student  body. 

The  courage  which  was  hidden  beneath 
a  natural  poise  was  needed  in  a  period  in 
American  life  when  radicalism  was  in- 
creasing. Even  friends  of  the  College  were 
not  immune,  and  were  piqued  by  President 
Woods'  calm  impartiality.  Conducting  him- 


self  as  he  saw  fit,  and  according  to  unim- 
peachable standards,  he  exemplified  the 
principle  of  laissez  faire  when  it  was  in  par- 
ticular disfavor.  For  this  reason  he  was 
judged  indolent  and  lacking  in  ambition  by 
those  who  loved  the  flag-waving  dramatics 
of  the  pre-Civil  War  decades. 

Within  the  College  he  was  somewhat  at 
odds  with  the  faculty  through  belief  that 
a  sense  of  honor  dwells  in  all  men  and 
varies  only  in  degree.  By  personal  appeals 
he  sought  to  reach  and  develop  this  in  the 
students.  Thus  his  distrust  of  physical  dis- 
cipline brought  from  his  elders  a  censure 
equivalent  to  saying,  "Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child/1  A  leader  in  this  respect, 
he  was  naturally  ahead  of  his  time.  But  the 
obviousness  that  his  theories  were  not  alone 
from  his  mind  but  natural  to  his  personal- 
ity inspired  the  rowdiest  students  to  re- 
spect his  sincerity  and  behave  the  better  for 
it. 

In  his  mild  and  charitable  eyes  was  the 
recognition  that  "boys  will  be  boys11  and 
the  suggestion  that  a  youth  devoid  of  spirit 
was  a  poor  specimen.  He  was  no  less  wise 
in  refusing  to  join  those  stern  professorial 
inquisitions  which,  to  his  intelligence,  mere- 
ly "lent  to  mischief  just  that  dash  of  danger 
which  served  to  keep  the  love  of  it  alive.11 
The  outcome  was  that  his  regime  was  as 
noteworthy  for  manly  independence  and 
vigorous  maturing  of  the  students  as  former 
ones  had  been  for  raided  hen  roosts  and 
greased  blackboards.  His  personal  reward 
was  that  he  was  the  first  president  of  Bow- 
doin  to  enjoy  a  genuine  popularity  among 
the  students.  When  he  retired  in  1866, 
having  brought  the  College  safely  through 
the  troubled  days  of  the  Civil  War,  his 
most  stubborn  critics  realised  his  stature. 
The  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  it  must  have  been 
with  deep  satisfaction  that  he  retired  to 
pursue  his  first  love,  scholarly  research. 

I  have  tried  to  paint  with  words  what  a 
very  gifted  painter  accomplished  with 
much    more   effective    economy.    President 
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Woods  was  fortunate  that  a  friend  and  fel- 
low-native of  Bangor,  Frederick  Porter 
Vinton  (1846-1911),  was  also  an  artist 
whose  deserved  fame  has  endured.  Vinton 
was  a  pupil  of  William  Morris  Hunt  in 
Boston,  and,  having  learned  all  that  this 
country  had  to  offer  at  that  time,  journeyed 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  Munich  to  study 
under  Frank  Duveneck  who,  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  had  risen  steadily  to  inter- 
national fame.  A  period  of  study  under 
Leon  Bonnat  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in 
Paris  completed  his  training,  and  his  rise  to 
fame  thereafter  was  uninterrupted. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  regrettable  that 
so  many  of  the  great  men  who  graced  the 
seventeenth  century  were  painted  by  medi- 
ocre artists  while  Rembrandt  was  immortal- 
izing the  bulbous  burghers  of  Amsterdam 
whose  identity  now  is  inconsequential.  For 
that  reason  I  say  that  a  man  of  President 
Woods1  character  was  fortunate  in  being 
painted  by  one  who,  in  his  own  field,  was 
of  no  lesser  calibre.  The  portrait  that  Vin- 
ton painted  would  be  counted  a  striking 
likeness  by  the  most  exacting.  Furthermore 
it  conveys,  as  well  as  any  portrait  can,  the 
various  aspects  of  the  President's  character 
as  we  know  it  from  the  written  comments 
of  his  contemporaries. 

The  departure  from  Bowdoin  of  Presi- 
dent Woods  provided  the  finale  to  the  first 
long  chapter  in  its  history.  The  existence  of 
the  College  no  longer  hung  in  the  balance. 
The  popularity  and  wise  leadership  of 
President  Woods  had  enabled  him  to  break 
the  inertia  which  said  that  there  should  be 
no  change.  Change  was  in  the  air,  over  the 
whole  country.  The  nation,  putting  a  ter- 
rible Civil  War  into  the  background,  looked 
forward  to  a  new  era,  an  era  of  progress 
and  prosperity  for  the  country,  for  the  rise 
of  a  truly  American  art,  for  education,  and 
for  Bowdoin. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Beam's  discussion  of 
Presidential  Portraits  will  be  concluded  in 
our  June  issue. 
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The  Delta  Upsilon  Lectureship 


ROGER  JOHNSON  '27 


Early  in  March,  1925,  a  thin 
bareheaded  young  man  hurried 
across  the  campus  from  South 
Appleton  toward  Robinson 
Gate.  Probably  that  was  not  a 
particularly  unusual  circumstance,  as  there 
are  always  thin  bareheaded  young  men  hur- 
rying along  the  hard  packed  paths  that  cut 
angularly  across  the  Bowdoin  campus  be- 
fore spring  finally  melts  away  the  snow. 
Only  this  young  man  hurried,  almost  ran, 
for  he  had  many  things  to  do  and  not  much 
time  in  which  to  do  them.  From  Robinson 
Gate  it  is  only  a  few  yards  to  the  Delta  Up- 
silon house.  He  actually  had  little  hope 
that  his  idea  would  be  accepted.  Many  of 
the  members  to  whom  he  had  talked  not 
only  failed  to  understand  what  he  was  sug- 
gesting, but  those  that  did  comprehend 
were  in  some  instances  hostile  toward  him 
for  suggesting  that  they  might  benefit  by 
contributing  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
College.  Yet  even  in  the  complacent  mid- 
twenties  there  were  a  few  who  believed  that 
there  might  be  another  point  of  view  than 
that  which  was  expressed  in  the  political 
ideology  of  Calvin  Coolidge — for  God, 
Country,  and  the  Republican  Party. 

This  young  man  had  many  ideas,  most  of 
which  were  regarded  as  unusual  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  most  unusual  of  all  his 
ideas  was  the  suggestion  that  the  Chapter 
should  in  effect  give  the  College  each  year 
a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  bring  some 
outstanding  lecturer  to  Brunswick.  Why 
should  Delta  Upsilon  give  away  any  money, 
especially  with  the  paint  beginning  to  peel 
off  the  Chapter  house?  And,  anyway,  there 
were  occasional  lecturers  at  the  College.  If 
these  objections  appear  now  as  somewhat 
puerile,  we  must  remember  that  most  ob- 
jections involving  the  idea  of  social  change 
usually  spring  from  the  primitive  fear  of 


the  unknown  or  of  doing  something  con- 
spicuous. 

What  this  young  man  proposed  was  ac- 
tually neither  very  unusual  nor  conspicu- 
ous in  the  accepted  sense  of  being  ridi- 
culous. He  believed  that  a  fraternity,  al- 
though admittedly  serving  a  very  neces- 
sary function  in  the  Bowdoin  system  as  a 
form  of  selective  dormitory  and  boarding 
house,  should  provide  not  only  an  atmos- 
phere of  club  life  for  its  members,  but  it 
should  also  contribute  something  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  college  community.  This 
was  a  basic  idea  to  which  there  was  no  real 
answer,  for  buried  within  the  ritualistic 
confusion  of  fraternal  creeds  there  indu- 
bitably is  the  ideal  that  the  organisation,  if 
it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all,  must  of  neces- 
sity live  and  perform  services  beyond  itself. 

As  to  the  argument  that  lecturers  ap- 
peared occasionally  at  the  college,  there  was 
no  primary  denial.  But  the  number  of 
available  lectureships  was  small.  Excepting 
the  biennial  institutes  and  the  Benjamin 
Apthorp  Gould  Fuller  Memorial  Fund, 
which  "provides  for  instruction  in  Social 
Hygiene  in  its  broadest  aspect,"  there  were 
(and  are  still)  only  three  lectureship  funds. 
(The  Tallman  Lecture  Fund  or  Founda- 
tion established  in  1928  has  created  in  effect 
a  visiting  chair  which  some  selected  profes- 
sor is  invited  to  occupy  for  "a  series  of 
lectures.1,)  Two  of  the  three  lectureships, 
which  were  in  existence  in  1925,  were 
specifically  restricted  to  the  study  and  un- 
derstanding of  birds  and  "bird  life  and  its 
effect  on  forestry.11  The  Annie  Talbot 
Cole  Lectureship  was  fortunately  broader 
in  its  objective,  for  it  sought  to  establish  the 
idea  "that  life  is  a  glad  opportunity.11  "The 
highest  ideals  of  character  and  conduct11 
were  by  "the  means  of  nature,  poetry,  mu- 
sic, and  the  fine  arts11  to  be  "exhibited11  and 
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made  " attractive11  even  to  the  extent  that 
"an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful11  might  be 
fostered.  Under  the  slightly  ambiguous 
terms  of  this  lectureship  it  was  possible  to 
introduce  a  fairly  wide  range  of  lectures, 
but  necessarily  a  group  restricted  in  num- 
ber. 

Although  this  young  man  envisioned  a 
field  of  service  for  the  fraternity  and  also 
realised  that  Bowdoin  was  handicapped  in 
presenting  vital  ideas  in  the  form  of  free 
lectures  to  the  college  community,  he  was 
nevertheless  realistic  in  his  approach  to  the 
solution.  The  choice  of  lecturer  was  to  be 
made  by  a  committee  of  three  undergradu- 
ate members  of  the  Chapter.  The  only 
limitation  on  their  choice  was  to  be  that  of 
availability.  However,  the  invitation  to 
speak  at  Bowdoin  was  to  be  extended 
through  the  President  of  the  College,  with 
whom  the  committee  would  cooperate  in 
its  final  selection.  The  principle  of  deter- 
mination originally  was  to  select  as  a  speak- 
er a  person  who  presented  a  challenging 
point  of  view  to  the  undergraduate  body. 
After  the  formal  lecture,  which  was  to  be 
open  to  the  entire  community,  there  would 
be  an  informal  smoker  at  the  Chapter 
house  attended  only  by  the  undergraduates 
and  faculty. 

Finally  the  young  man's  idea  of  the 
broader  aspect  of  fraternity  prevailed  and 
the  Delta  Upsilon  Lectureship  was  estab- 
lished. That  the  idea  was  sound  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  compul- 
sion on  the  Chapter  to  carry  on  the  lec- 
tureship, yet  for  twelve  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1929,  each  successive  academic 
year  the  Bowdoin  Chapter  has  voted  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  honorarium.  There 
have  been  to  date  eleven  lectures. 

The  first  lecture  was  held  on  April  23, 
1925,  in  Memorial  Hall.  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  who  in  the  previous  year  had 
been  forced  to  resign  the  Presidency  of 
Amherst  College  because  of  his  advanced 
views  as  to  what  constituted  the  true  func- 
tion of  a  college,  spoke  on  ""The  College  of 
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Tomorrow.11  Dr.  Meiklejohn  was  intro- 
duced by  President  Sills,  who  said  in  part 
that  "the  lecture  was  one  given  under  the 
auspices  of  a  group  of  students  and  as  such 
was  a  symbol  of  the  growth  in  intellectual 
interest  among  the  undergraduates.11  His 
only  regret,  he  continued,  was  that  Mr. 
Avery  Spear,  of  the  Class  of  1925,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  -founding  of  the 
lectureship,  was  unable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  a  serious  breakdown  in  health. 

Avery  Spear's  breakdown  in  health  was 
such  that  he  never  did  return  to  college,  al- 
though he  was  awarded  his  degree  and 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  that  June  on  the 
basis  of  his  excellent  record.  The  next  few 
years  were  spent  at  a  sanitarium  at  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  where  he  died  on 
December  15,  1929.  Although  this  young 
man  was  not  permitted  to  obtain  the  full- 
ness of  years,  he  left  the  legacy  of  an  idea 
that  transcended  any  narrow  social  group. 
The  idea  that  the  undergraduate  group  of 
the  College,  as  well  as  the  academic,  ad- 
ministrative or  alumni  groups,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  community. 

II 

Naturally  the  scope  of  a  series  of  lecture- 
ships, which  are  predicated  on  undergradu- 
ate interest,  will  vary  during  the  course  of 
eleven  years.  The  variety  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed under  the  Delta  Upsilon  Lectureship 
are  herewith  presented  in  a  chronological 
table : 

1925  Alexander    Meiklejohn,    ex-President 
of  Amherst 

"The  College  of  Tomorrow11 

1926  Professor   Edward    M.    East    of   the 
Bussey  Institute  of  Harvard 

"The  Biology  of  the  Immigration 
Problem11 

1927  Norman    Thomas,    representing    the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

"American  Imperialism  in  Relation 
to  War11 
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1928 


1929 
1930 


I931 


1932 


!933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth 

The  theme  of  his  talk  was:  "The 
orientation  of  the  inner  attributes 
of  the  individual  to  external  con- 
ditions11 
No  lecture 

President  J.  Edgar  Park  of  Wheaton 
College 

"Philistine  or  Highbrow1 ' 
Professor  Charles  K.  Webster  of  the 
University  of  Wales,   Visiting   Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard 

"Anglo-American  Relations11 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  H  '33,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  Smith  College 

"Hardy's  Genius11 
James    P.    Baxter   of   Harvard    Uni- 
versity 

"The  Recent  American  Policy  with 
Regard  to  Naval  Disarmament11 
Norman    Thomas,    representing    the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
"Fascism  or  Socialism11 

Austin  H.  MacCormick,  '15,  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections,  New  York 
City 

"Crime  and  Criminals11 

Earle  B.  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  '23,  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  at  Rutgers 
University 

"Life  in  Little  America11 
George  Lyman  Kittredge  of  Harvard 

"Shakespeare's  Villains11 


graduate   community 

lectures  are  considered  as 

seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  effective 


When   the    eleven 
a  whole,  there 


It  would  be  easy  to  quarrel  with  any 
given  subject.  One  might  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  in  the  throes  (1932)  of  the 
greatest  depression  the  modern  world  has 
known  the  interest  of  the  undergraduate 
group  should  have  turned  to  the  genius  of 
Hardy,  or  why  in  1936  life  in  Little  Amer- 
ica was  significant.  As  one  never  selects 
a  book  for  one's  library  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  its  binding,  it  is  unfair  to  criticise 
on  the  basis  of  lecture  titles.  The  success 
of  the  lectureships  must  be  judged  on  their 
reception  by  and  their  stimuli  to  the  under- 


ness. 

The  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  gen- 
eral thought  is  reflected  in  the  appearance 
of  Norman  Thomas  twice  as  a  lecturer  in 
this  series.  In  1927  he  spoke  on  American 
imperialism,  when  the  tide  of  American 
imperialism  had  already  turned  in  terms  of 
diplomatic  philosophy  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dwight  Morrow  as  Ambassador  to 
Mexico  in  1926.  Again  in  1934  Mr. 
Thomas  spoke  on  "Fascism  or  Socialism,11 
when  fascism  or  socialism  was  still  a  com- 
paratively academic  question  in  the  United 
States.  Today  we  are  at  grips  to  thrust 
down  abortive  attempts  to  establish  the 
roots  of  such  philosophies  in  our  political 
and  industrial  life.  Perhaps  the  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  life  in  Little  America  im- 
parted calm  to  the  already  fevered  under- 
graduate brow,  without  mention  of  that  of 
the  faculty. 

The  difficult  formative  years  of  the  lec- 
tureship have  passed.  The  vitality  of  the 
idea  was  proved  by  the  resumption  in  1930 
and  continuation  of  the  lectures  during  the 
most  burdensome  years  of  the  depression. 
As  long  as  the  undergraduate  group  realizes 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  lectureship 
was  to  bring  to  Bowdoin  the  representative 
of  some  currently  controversial  problem, 
the  continuation  of  a  dull  tradition  will  be 
avoided.  As  long  as  the  undergraduate 
group  keeps  unto  itself  the  responsibility  of 
the  lectureship,  both  financial  and  selective, 
dictatorial  alumni  intrusion  and  faculty 
persuasion  will  be  prevented.  Freedom  of 
choice  in  the  lectureship  will  be  preserved 
by  those  who  created  it  and  to  whom  it 
belongs. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Johnson,  with  Quincy 
Q.  S.  Sheh  '27,  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Delta  Upsilon  Lectureship  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Spear. 
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Institute  Of  Philosophy  Lectures 

APRIL  6-16,  1937 

The  following  is  the  program  of  Institute  Lectures  with  their  dates,  as 
released  by  Professor  Mason,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Institute: 


April 

6 

April 

7 

April 

8 

April 

9 

April 

12 

April 

13 

April 

14 

April 

15 

April 

16 

JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 
President  of  Yale  University 
"Philosophy  and  the  Layman" 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM 

Professor  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University 

"Idealism  and  the  Sentiment  of  Rationality" 

MRS.  SUSANNE  KNAUTH  LANGER 
Tutor  in  Philosophy  at  Radcliffe  College 
"Freedom  of  Mind" 

(this  lecturer  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Bowdoin  Women) 

WILLIAM  PEPPERELL  MONTAGUE 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

"Zeno's  Puzzles  and  their  Implications  for  Philosophy" 

REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 

Professor  of  Applied  Christianity     at     the     Union     Theological 

Seminary 
"Christianity  and  its  Relation  to  the  Philosophies  of  History" 

EDWARD  VERMILYE  HUNTINGTON 

Professor  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University 

"The  Method  of  Postulates" 

REXFORD  GUY  TUGWELL 

Former  Professor  of  Economics  at  Columbia  University  and  for- 
mer Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"The  Economic  Consequences  of  Creation" 

CURT  JOHN  DUCASSE 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Brown  University 

"Is  Art  a  Luxury?" 

ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  for- 
mer President  of  Amherst  College 

"Classical  Theory  of  Education  and  the  Pragmatic  Revolt  against 
it" 


All  lectures  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall  at  8.15  o'clock 
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Graduate  Placement 

BY  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  EDITOR 


One  of  the  main  objections  that  is  often 
made  about  a  liberal  arts  college  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  practical.  It  does  not  empha- 
sise the  training  of  a  man  for  a  specific  oc- 
cupation. The  result  of  this  policy,  ac- 
cording to  the  critics,  is  that  colleges  such 
as  Bowdoin  are  turning  out  great  numbers 
of  untrained  men  every  year.  In  their 
view,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the 
economic  structure  of  our  country  for  all  of 
these  men.  They  feel  that  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  education  of  these  men  is 
often  sheer  waste. 

While  not  agreeing  with  this  philosophy, 
the  writer  sees  one  great  weakness  of  the 
present  system  at  Bowdoin  which  this  belief 
brings  out.  Certainly  the  money  invested  in 
a  liberal  education  cannot  be  considered  as 
waste.  It  is  spent  with  the  hope  that  the 
graduate  will  be  able  to  lead  a  cultured  life 
in  the  future.  The  College  also  hopes  to 
make  its  graduates  fit  for  the  present  eco- 
nomic structure  by  making  them  learn  to 
think.  Several  prominent  executives  have 
recently  stated  that  they  prefer  men  from 
liberal  colleges  because  they  are  more  adapt- 
able than  are  those  men  who  are  trained 
for  one  specific  position.  However,  one 
weakness  still  persists.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  adequate  system  of  place- 
ment being  carried  on  for  the  graduates. 

In  a  way,  this  is  quite  understandable. 
The  College  stresses  its  educational  features 
rather  than  the  features  of  extreme  prac- 
ticality. Believing  as  it  does  in  the  theory 
of  liberal  education,  the  College  feels  that 
its  sphere  lies  in  the  training  of  the  men 
rather  than  in  the  utilisation  of  that  train- 
ing. Therefore,  in  the  past,  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  place- 
ment. 

Some  work  has  been  done  along  this 
line,  however.  The  Dean  is  in  constant 
contact  with  various  alumni  all  over  the 


nation.  He  receives  from  these  men  and 
from  independent  organisations  informa- 
tion about  possible  jobs.  He  relays  such 
news  to  the  students  who  might  be  inter- 
ested. This  editorial  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  criticism  of  the  Dean  or  his  work.  The 
fact  that  this  system  is  decidedly  makeshift 
lies  not  in  the  inability  of  the  Dean,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  fundamentally  his  job 
to  worry  about  placement.  He  has  plenty 
to  do  in  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the 
College.  An  adequate  system  of  placement 
would  require  much  more  effort  than  the 
Dean  is  able  to  give. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  among  the 
undergraduates  that  the  system  of  place- 
ment should  be  shifted  from  the  Dean  to 
the  office  of  the  Alumni  Secretary.  These 
people  feel  that  the  Secretary  is  in  a  better 
position  to  contact  the  alumni  and  might 
conceivably  be  able  to  spend  more  time  on 
the  subject  while  conducting  his  usual 
work.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  idea. 
Again,  the  official  in  charge  has  other 
major  interests.  His  duties  in  his  present 
capacity  would  have  to  take  precedence 
over  its  by-product. 

The  best  solution  of  all  would  seem  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  completely  individual 
department  of  placement.  This  depart- 
ment should  be  under  the  care  of  a  per- 
manent paid  official,  who  has  no  other  du- 
ties. This  man  would  spend  his  time  con- 
tacting outside  agencies  who  might  need 
men,  finding  out  what  type  of  men  they 
are  looking  for,  and  recommending  to  the 
student  those  companies  where  the  proper 
type  of  employment  for  the  individual 
would  most  likely  be  found. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be  gained 
under  such  a  system.  Probably  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  change  from  a 
passive  to  an  active  system.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  best  that  the  Dean  can  do  is 
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to  receive  inquiries  from  certain  firms  and 
send  them  on  to  the  students.  The  initia- 
tive rests  entirely  upon  the  firm.  This  has, 
in  a  way,  a  bad  effect.  For  the  most  part, 
only  those  firms  which  would  not  ordinarily 
attract  college  men  embark  on  such  recruit- 
ing campaigns.  Many  agencies  who  can 
use  college  men  find  themselves  swamped  by 
applications,  making  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  stage  such  a  drive.  This  is  not 
meant  as  a  condemnation  of  those  firms 
which  do  recruit  men.  Many  Bowdoin  un- 
dergraduates have  found  their  proper  sphere 
in  their  employ.  However,  the  field  in 
which  Bowdoin  men  can  establish  contacts 
will  be  substantially  enlarged  if  there  is  a 
definite  attempt  to  find  employers,  rather 
than  wait  for  the  employers  to  come  to  the 
College. 

A  second  advantage  will  be  the  divorce 
of  the  placement  service  from  the  college 
administration.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  function  of .  the  college  must  not 
be  that  of  a  trade  school.  While  the  place- 
ment service  should  be  a  part  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  would  appear  wise  to  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  administration  so  that 
the  two  policies  do  not  conflict. 

Thirdly,  not  only  does  such  a  plan  en- 
large the  number  of  employers  who  may  be 
contacted,  it  also  increases  the  number  of 
fields  which  may  be  entered.  Contrary  to 
the  suppositions  of  many  people,  many  un- 
dergraduates are  not  definitely  sure  just 
what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  just  what 
their  abilities  are.  There  are  many  types 
of  jobs  which. might  appeal  to  members  of 
a  graduating  class  about  which  they  do  not 
learn  under  the  present  system. 

The  principle  of  a  regular  employment 
agency  is  not  original.  It  has  been  used 
very  successfully  on  many  campuses.  Har- 
vard is  able  to  place  many  men  each  year 
through  this  medium.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample. Of  course,  one  objection  can  be 
made,  which,  possibly,  is  valid.  In  most  of 
the  schools  where  an  agency  is  used,  the 
size  of  a  graduating  class  far  exceeds  that 


of  Bowdoin.  There  are  many  more  appli- 
cants for  positions.  Some  people  feel  that 
the  small  size  of  Bowdoin's  graduating 
class  does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system.  However,  we  feel  that  the 
value  to  the  graduating  class  far  exceeds 
the  outlay  in  money  that  such  a  service 
would  cost.  The  existence  of  such  an 
agency  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  now  characterizes  many  under- 
graduates. It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
graduates,  and  would  aid  the  employers 
themselves. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  seems  as  if  the 
nation  is  heading  toward  an  economic  up- 
swing. Business  would  seem  to  be  recov- 
ering from  the  shock  of  1929.  If  such  a 
new  system  is  to  be  put  into  force,  now  is 
the  time  to  set  it  in  operation,  while  things 
are  beginning  to  start  again.  Such  a  sys- 
tem does  not  mean  a  surrender  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  College.  The  College 
will  not  guarantee  a  job  with  each  degree 
that  it  awards.  Its  interests  will  remain 
cultural  rather  than  financial.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  start  a  system  that  is  bound  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  College,  the  students, 
and  quite  possibly  to  the  employers.  It  is 
well  worth  considering. 


A  check  for  $10,750,  partial  payment  of 
a  bequest  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Sumner  Edwards,  widow  of  Ayers  Mason 
Edwards  '80,  has  been  received  by  the  Col- 
lege. It  was  Mrs.  Edwards1  recommendation 
that  half  of  the  money  be  set  aside  as  schol- 
arship funds  bearing  the  name  of  her  late 
husband,  the  remainder  to  be  called  the 
Sumner  Edwards  Athletic  Fund  in  memory 
of  her  son,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1910, 
and  to  be  used  primarily  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  track  athletics. 


The  second  Cole  Lecture  of  the  year  was 
given  by  Thornton  Wilder  on  Wednesday, 
March  24.  The  distinguished  writer  chose 
as  his  subject  "The  Relation  Between  Lit- 
erature and  Life.,, 
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Campus  Notes 


The  second  annual  Interfraternity  Sing 
was  held  on  Monday,  March  15,  the  Wass 
Memorial  Cup  donated  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Brinkler  being  won  by  Alpha  Delta 
Phi.  Five  other  fraternities  competed,  hon- 
orable mention  being  given  to  Zeta  Psi  and 
Beta  Theta  Pi. 

Bowdoin  won  the  decision  in  a  varsity 
debate  with  Bates  held  on  the  campus  on 
Tuesday,  March  16. 

The  recently  organised  Camera  Club  is 
sponsoring  a  photographic  contest  for  un- 
dergraduates which  will  culminate  in  an  ex- 
hibition at  the  Walker  Art  Building,  where 
photographs  taken  in  Greece  by  Professor 
Stanley  B.  Smith  are  now  on  view. 

New  Meadows  Inn,  known  to  hundreds 
of  Bowdoin  men,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
on  March  5. 

Com.  Donald  B.  MacMillan  '98  spoke  at 
the  College  on  March  11.  He  is  sailing  for 
the  North  on  June  19,  using  the  Gloucester 
fisherman  Gertrude  L.  Thebaud  instead  of 
his  own  schooner  Bowdoin,  which  does  not 
provide  sufficient  quarters  for  the  thirty 
men  expected  to  go  along. 

The  championship  meet  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association 
held  at  Bowdoin  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  12  and  13,  was  won  by  Brown, 
with  Amherst,  Massachusetts  State  and 
Bowdoin  following  in  that  order.  Bowdoin's 
star  performer  was  Harold  S.  White,  Jr., 
'39,  son  of  Harold  S.  White  'n,  who  won 
the  50-yard  freestyle  and  tied  with  Love  of 
Brown  in  the  100-yard  freestyle. 

The  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Frederic  Tillotson,  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful trip  at  the  end  of  February,  which 
included  participation  in  the  New  England 
Festival  at  Hartford,  together  with  con- 
certs in  Boston  and  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


The  Masque  and  Gown  has  chosen 
1  'Hamlet1 '  for  its  Commencement  produc- 
tion, the  lead  to  be  taken  by  Ross  L.  Mc- 
Lean '39  of  West  Newton,  Mass.  This  will 
be  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Hamlet  pro- 
duction in  which  Albert  Van  Dekker  '27 
made  his  first  notable  step  in  the  career 
which  he  is  still  following  on  Broadway. 
Other  spring  productions  of  the  dramatic 
group  are  O'NenTs  '''Emperor  Jones11  given 
on  March  22,  with  two  negro  students  in 
the  lead  and  with  faculty  members  playing 
the  parts  of  slaves,  chain  gang  workers,  etc. 
"Yellow  Jack,11  which  will  be  given  at  Sub- 
Freshman  Week-End  on  April  30,  is  going 
into  rehearsal  with  a  cast  of  thirty-eight 
undergraduates. 

Chapel  speakers  since  the  last  Alumnus 
have  included  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Robinson  of 
Portland  and  Rev.  George  L.  Cadigan,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Religious  Activities  at 
Amherst,  who  delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  the  Forum  of  Modern  Religious  Thought 
held  in  February.  Mr.  Cadigan  comes  to 
Brunswick  in  July  to  assume  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Two  undergraduates,  William  R.  Glines 
'38  of  Unity  and  Clarence  W.  MacKen^ie 
'40  of  Brunswick,  died  on  March  4  of  pneu- 
monia. Glines,  a  member  of  Sigma  Nu, 
was  beginning  his  work  as  manager  of  base- 
ball while  MacKensie,  a  member  of  Zeta 
Psi,  was  captain  of  the  freshman  track  team. 

Seven  Bowdoin  delegates,  led  by  Charles 
F.  Brewster  '37,  son  of  Ralph  O.  Brewster 
'09,  had  the  honor  of  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  New  England  Model 
League  of  Nations  session  held  in  Cam- 
bridge on  March  12  and  13. 

On  Thursday,  March  18,  the  Glee  Club 
went  to  Waterville  for  a  joint  concert  with 
the  Colby  Glee  Club,  which  is  conducted 
by  John  W.  Thomas  'iS. 
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Books 


William  Herbert  Hobbs,  Peary,  with  27 
maps,  13  halftones,  10  records  and  diagrams  and 
36  drawings  by  the  author  after  photographs  by 
Peary  and  others,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1936.  Pp.  502.     $5.00. 

To  sons  of  Bowdoin,  and  others  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  the  name  Peary  is  synonymous 
with  The  North  Pole.  In  the  century  preceding 
his  spectacular  dash,  failure  after  failure,  untold 
hardships,  suffering  and  death  had  marked  the 
attempts  of  man  to  set  foot  at  that  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  one  must  always  look 
South.  One  expedition  after  another  had  re- 
turned home  beaten  by  the  "White  Devil,"  as 
the  Eskimos  called  it:  impenetrable  pack  ice, 
treacherous  currents,  relentless  and  insufferable 
cold,  and  the  uncertainty  of  leads  and  shifting 
ice  on  the  polar  sea.  After  twenty  years  of  bat- 
tling with  the  forces  of  the  North,  after  suffering 
the  humiliation  of  defeat  time  after  time,  finally 
when  he  was  crippled  in  body  but  not  in  spirit, 
and  at  an  age  when  the  buoyancy  of  youth  has 
left  most  men,  he  attained  the  goal  which  had 
become  an  obsession — the  climax  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  a  single  purpose. 

But  the  pathetic  thing  about  it  all  was  the 
dulling  of  the  glory  and  fame  that  should  have 
been  his  by  the  rival  claims  of  a  man  who  has 
since  been  proved  to  be  a  charlatan  and  a  con- 
victed swindler.  The  story  has  been  written 
many  times,  and  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  work  of  exploration  in  the  North.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Cook's  calibre 
could  have  caught  the  public  fancy  as  he  did. 
That  his  story  received  credence  by  geographers 
and  scientific  men  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  evidence  is  examined  critically.  He  had 
never  once  shown  his  original  data,  and  the 
"■copies"  subsequently  produced  by  him  were 
found  to  be  worthless  by  the  examining  commit- 
tees of  various  geographic  societies. 

In  his  splendid  survey  of  the  work  of  Peary, 
Professor  Hobbs  in  true  academic  style  undoubt- 
edly leaves  the  unprejudiced  reader  with  the 
feeling  that  here  was  a  man  of  integrity  whose 
courage,  stamina,  and  will  to  do  brought  to  him 
the  thing  he  wanted  most  in  life.  Throughout  the 
book  one  is  impressed  by  the  tremendous  amount 
of  labor  that  went  into  its  making.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment that  could  have  been  written  only  by  one 
who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  events  of 
Peary's  full  life,  and  has  followed  his  work  for 
many  years.  Even  a  simple  narration  of  the  ex- 
citing episodes  of  his  career  is  sufficient  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  mildly  interested  reader,  but 
when  the  story  is  told  by  an  authority  on  Polar 
subjects,  himself  an  explorer  and  scientist  of 
note,  the  reader  well  versed  in  Polar  literature 
finds  much  that  is  distinctly  satisfying.  This  is 
not  the  usual  kind  of  book  on  exploration,  high- 
ly   colored    with    the    romance    of     adventure. 


Rather,  it  is  good  biography,  annotated,  docu- 
mented, and  indexed.  With  bibliography  and 
appendices  it  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  Peary- 
ana.  Possibly  the  "ibids"  and  the  "op.  cit.s" 
may  be  a  bit  too  much  for  the  adventure  lover, 
but  the  student  will  welcome  them. 

All  Bowdoin  men,  and  especially  those  who 
hail  from  Maine,  will  be  delighted  with  the  ac- 
count of  Peary's  early  days  in  Portland,  Frye- 
burg,  and  Brunswick  where  he  received  his  train- 
ing in  surveying  and  engineering  which  was  to 
be  invaluable  to  him  in  his  later  work.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  his  surveys  in  Nicaragua  for 
the  proposed  canal  were  not  only  acceptable  to 
the  Navy  Department  at  that  time,  but  have 
since  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  project. 
Within  the  past  few  months  newspaper  accounts 
have  stated  that  a  Nicaraguan  canal  may  soon 
be  constructed,  and  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  Peary  in  its  favor  will  at  last  bear  fruit. 

The  early  work  in  North  Greenland — small 
parties  first  on  foot  and  then  with  a  few  dogs — 
was  primarily,  if  not  intentionally,  a  training 
period  for  his  later  assault  upon  the  Pole.  These 
sledging  expeditions  indicated  the  insularity  of 
Greenland,  and  erased  forever  vast  areas  hitherto 
marked  "Unknown."  During  this  trying  period 
real  hardship  was  met,  but  it  resulted  in  his  per- 
fecting a  system  of  travel,  and  devising  equip- 
ment which  accounted  in  great  part  for  his  suc- 
cessful journey  to  90  degrees  North  Latitude. 

This  journey  was  unique  in  the  annals  of  ex- 
ploration. Men  of  other  nations  had  failed  in 
similar  attempts  and  had  stated  that  it  couldn't 
be  done.  But  Peary,  with  his  life  motto  "I  shall 
find  a  way  or  make  one"  always  before  him, 
found  the  way  to  a  fulfillment  of  a  great  desire. 
After  he  had  stood  at  the  Pole  on  April  6,  1909, 
he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  Pole  at  last.  The 
prize  of  three  centuries.  My  dream  and  goal 
for  twenty  years.  ...  It  seems  all  so  simple  and 
commonplace." 

Earle  Bryant  Perkins. 


Orren  Chalmer  Hormell,  Personnel  Prob- 
lems in  Maine:  The  Merit  System,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege Bulletin  No.  233  (Municipal  Research 
Series  No.  10),  October,  1936.  Pp.  80.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  $.75. 

To  those  practical  persons  who  view  appoint- 
ive positions  in  the  state  service  at  their  prerog- 
ative the  publication  of  this  monograph  is  bad 
news.  For  Dr.  Hormell  has  again  donned  the 
cestus  in  behalf  of  better  government!  And  now 
he  forcibly  and  arrestingly  calls  for  a  major  op- 
eration for  the  excision  of  patronage — a  com- 
ponent part  of  what  Claude  G.  Bowers  calls 
"the  hog-wallow  known  as  politics"! 

In  eighty  pages  packed  with  facts,  figures,  and 
arguments,  and  concluding  with  a  draft  of  a 
legislative  bill,  Dr.  Hormell  makes  out  a  strong 
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case  for  the  merit  system.  When  one  considers 
that  "personal  service  is  the  largest  single  item 
of  the  cost  of  government,"  and  that  ability, 
training  and  integrity  are  qualities  usually  sub- 
ordinated to  availabilitv,  he  readily  concludes 
that  the  value  given  by  his  tax  dollar  will  stand 
close  examination.  And  digging  into  the  facts 
he  finds  the  system  governing  appointive  posi- 
tions in  the  State  service  to  be  expensive,  inef- 
ficient, and  chaotic. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  neither  incentive 
nor  opportunity  in  Maine  for  youth  to  make  the 
appointive  service  a  career.  Elective  office  is,  of 
course,  open  to  those  of  tough  hide  and  elastic 
conscience  through  the  tumult  of  the  God-given 
Primary.  And  if  an  earnest  youth  should  start 
in  a  minor  capacity  in  the  average  state  depart- 
ment or  institution,  and  give  of  his  best,  he 
would  have  no  assurance  of  promotion  based  on 
merit,  of  increased  salary  reflecting  appreciation 
of  faithful  service,  and  of  adequate  security  by 
pension  in  old  age.  Rather,  he  would  very  like- 
ly see  shoved  in  beside  him  at  a  larger  salary, 
or  even  over  him,  a  middle-aged  spoilsman  who 
"fit  and  bled"  for  the  party  and  now  receives  his 
reward.     And  Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen  pays  the  bill! 

Dr.  Hormell  wisely  does  not  place  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  situation  at  any  particular 
door.  While  Andy  Jackson  gave  the  spoils  sys- 
tem the  habiliments  of  respectability,  yet  "Scur- 
vy Dick"  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Caligula,  not  to 
mention  lesser  lights,  were  also  strong  for  the 
payment  of  political  debts.  In  Maine  the  Sur- 
vey of  1930  by  Dr.  Gulick  forcibly  dragged  the 
subject  into  the  foreground  where  it  has  since 
remained.  The  Republican  Party  declared  for 
the  merit  system  in  its  1936  platform,  but  there 
are  cynical  persons  who  say  that  party  platforms 
are  mere  congeries  of  word  and  phrase.  And 
what  the  Legislature  will  do  with  the  pending 
Bill  is  anyone's  guess. 

What  are  some  of  the  facts  reported  by  Dr. 
Hormell?  Only  ten  of  the  forty-eight  states  have 
merit  systems  in  operation  at  this  date.  The  total 
number  of  state  administrative  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  Maine  increased  from  1591  in  1922* to 
2992  in  1936,  with  a  payroll  of  $4,182,706.12. 
The  Code  Bill  of  193 1  did  not  include  a  set-up 
for  a  merit  system,  but  reforms  were  made  pos- 
sible by  setting  up  the  Budget  Officer  in  the 
Finance  Department  with  power  to  propose  re- 
forms in  classification  and  salary  schedules.  Mr. 
Deering  has  done  some  splendid  trail-blazing 
in  this  field.  But  apart  from  the  Departments 
of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  and  the  State 
Highway  Police,  both  of  which  have  been  given 
legislative  authority  by  special  Acts  to  set  up  a 
merit  system,  there  are  no  definite  tests  for  com- 
petence for  appointive  positions,  and  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  equal  opportunity  for  ap- 
pointment among  the  competent.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  the  new  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Administration  has  used  com- 
petitive examinations  in  selecting  its  personnel. 
But   no   nervous  breakdowns   were   reported   by 


either  examiners  or  examinees!  Nevertheless,  the 
costs  of  social  service  administration  will  reach 
staggering  totals  unless  the  merit  system  is 
adopted.  For  relief  run  by  partisan  politicians 
for  partisans,  asserts  Dr.  Hormell,  can  lead  only 
to  public  bankruptcy. 

Nepotism  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  state  in- 
stitutions than  in  the  general  departments.  Of 
the  Bangor  State  Hospital  employees  53%  are 
relatives;  at  the  Augusta  State  Hospital  48%; 
and  at  the  State  School  for  Boys  60%. 

Promotions,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  those  interviewed,  bear  very  little  rela- 
tion to  quality  of  service.  The  political  pull 
which  secured  the  first  appointment  remains  the 
most  potent  factor  for  promotion  or  even  for 
retention  in  service. 

One  of  the  outstanding  causes  of  unrest 
among  state  employees  is  the  lack  of  standards 
of  compensation  applicable  to  positions  of  com- 
parative value  or  requiring  comparable  educa- 
tional or  experience  qualifications.  Frequently 
new  positions  have  been  created  at  somewhat 
higher  weekly  salaries  than  those  paid  to  em- 
ployees in  similar  positions  who  have  served 
without  increase  in  salary  for  many  years. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provision  for 
central  supervision  of  employees  while  in  service. 
Clerical  workers  in  one  department  or  service 
crowded  with  work  are  easily  demoralized  by 
seeing  stenographers  and  clerks  in  another  de- 
partment with  little  or  no  work  to  do  because 
of  a  seasonal  slack  period.  There  is  no  duty  to 
study  conditions  of  service  and  aid  in  solving 
the  many  personal  problems  which  frequently 
lower  efficiency  and  destroy  the  contentment  of 
the  employee.  Supervision  of  employment  which 
would  encourage  "in  service"  training,  pro- 
mote better  knowledge  of  the  entire  department, 
and  stimulate  ambition  to  climb  the  administra- 
tive ladder  is  lacking. 

Finally,  there  is  no  mandatory  general  retire- 
ment system  for  state  employees.  The  school 
teachers  have  their  own  contributory  system,  but 
apart  from  them  the  statute  is  permissive,  and 
leaves  the  entire  subject  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  and  Council.  It  is  uncertain  and  ir- 
regular in  its  application  to  individual  employees 
reaching  retirement  age.  No  funds  are  avail- 
able except  through  special  legislative  appropria- 
tion, and  if  funds  are  provided  they  can  be  ap- 
plied to  individual  cases  only  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  arrival  of 
social  security  in  private  employment  practically 
forces  the  State  to  give  earnest  consideration  to 
the  pensioning  of  its  employees.  Dr.  Hormell  is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  sound  pension  sys- 
tem is  an  integral  part  of  a  sound  personnel  sys- 
tem. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  the  Bulletin  present 
Dr.  Hormell's  remedy  for  existing  conditions  in 
a  carefully  drawn  and  thoroughly  analyzed  bill, 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature.  It  would 
have  a  good  chance  of  becoming  law  if  it  did 
not  tread  on  so  many  sensitive  toes,   and   cost 
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at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  to  administer.  Just 
now  that  sum  of  money  looms  large  for  a  new 
governmental  set-up.  But  its  proponents  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  soften  opposition  and  give 
the  merit  system  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth  by 
offering  to  limit  its  operation  at  the  outset  to 
clerical  workers  alone.  The  bill  is  lengthy,  and 
for  that  reason  few  legislators  will  read  it  and 
open  their  minds  to  the  subject.  It  should  be 
enacted  into  law  but  quite  likely  will  receive 
respectful  attention  and  a  short  answer  at  this 
session.  In  presenting  this  governmental  study 
Dr.  Hormell  has  rendered  another  distinguished 
public  service;  he  will  surely  live  to  see  the  merit 
system  become  a  law  in  Maine. 

Clarence  H.  Crosby. 


Philip  Mason  Palmer  and  Robert  Patti- 
son  More,  The  Sources  of  the  Faust  Tradition 
from  Simon  Magus  to  Lessing,  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  1936.  Pp.  vi,  300.  $3.50. 

I.  Introduction  (pp.  3-6).  II.  The  Fore- 
runners of  Faust  (pp.  9-77),  accounts  of  Simon 
Magus  (English  of  Rev.  Tnos.  Smith  and  Cax- 
ton's  Legenda  Aurea,  pp.  12-4*1),  Cyprian  of 
Antioch  (pp.  41-58)  and  Theophilus  of  Adana 
(pp.  58-77).  III.  The  Historical  Faust  (pp. 
81-126),  twenty-four  passages  referring  to  Faust 
are  given  both  in  translation  and  in  the  original 
Latin  or  German.  IV.  The  Faust  Books  (pp. 
129-236),  a  brief  account  followed  by  complete 
text  of  the  English  Faust  Book  of  1592.  V. 
The  Earlier  Faust  Dramas  and  Puppet  Plays  (pp. 
239-269)  with  notices  of  performances  at  Dan- 
zig, Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort  (2)  and  the 
German  text  of  the  Ulm  Puppet  Play.  VI. 
Lessing  and  Faust  (pp.  273-286),  dealing  brief- 
ly with  the  question  of  Lessing's  Faust  and  giv- 
ing the  text  of  the  fragments  and  of  the  reports 
by  Blankenburg  and  Engel.     VII.     Index. 

The  authors  propose  to  give  the  student  who 
is  approaching  Goethe's  masterpiece  a  collection 
of  source  material  which  will  make  the  back- 
ground more  real  and  hence  more  interesting, 
with  due  regard  to  the  present-day  limitation  of 
"little  Latin  and  less  Greek.'"  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  usual  scholarly  edition 
in  the  hands  of  the  student.  From  the  foregoing 
outline  it  is  obvious  that  the  authors  have  ad- 
hered to  their  purpose.  At  no  point  do  they 
attempt  to  settle  moot  questions  or  to  discuss 
exhaustively  the  problems  suggested.  Inasmuch 
as  selection  was  necessary,  we  may  grant  that 
what  has  been  chosen  is  typical  and  fairly  rep- 
resents the  growth  of  the  tradition  prior  to 
Goethe.  The  translations  are  also  adequate.  No 
doubt  some  readers  will  wish  that  the  authors 
had  allowed  themselves  a  few  more  pages  for 
their  orientation  sketches  or  that  further  source 
material  might  have  been  included,  nevertheless 
the  book  will  be  gratefully  received  as  a  real 
help  to  student  and  teacher.  Students  of  Mar- 
lowe will  also  welcome  it,  if  only  for  the  text  of 


the  English  Faust  Book  which  was  not  readily 
available. 

This  neat,  dignified  volume  brings  together 
the  needful  material  for  a  comparison  of  the 
sixteenth  century  conception  of  Faust  the 
magician  and  arch  sinner  with  Goethe's  titanic 
seeker  after  truth.  One  sees  how  feeble  is  the 
magic  of  Simon  Magus  and  Faust  and  appre- 
ciates why  Goethe  relegates  such  hocus  pocus 
to  Mephistopheles  and  his  underlings.  Goethe 
had  occupied  himself  with  occult  science,  the 
earlier  writers  had  only  their  superstitious  preju- 
dice and  fear  of  the  Black  Art  to  work  with, 
while  their  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil  was 
determined  by  dogmatic  theology  rather  than 
ethics.  Thus  Faust  in  the  Volksbuch  asks  about 
Hell  and  Heaven  but  he  makes  only  a  puerile 
use  of  his  ostensibly  so  potent  servant;  the  his- 
torical Faust  was  a  braggart  swindler,  hardly  so 
noteworthy  as  a  Till  Eulenspiegel,  yet  just  be- 
cause of  his  devious  ways  he  was  readily  given 
a  bad  end  and  turned  into  a  frightful  example 
for  the  over-curious.  By  laying  before  the  stu- 
dent these  traditional  elements  of  the  Faust 
legend  this  book  will  enable  him  to  realize  bet- 
ter what  Goethe  found  and  also  some  of  the 
changes  he  made  during  the  sixty  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  first  draft  and  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work. 

R.  W.  Pettengill. 


Olin  Sewall  Pettin- 
GILL,  Jr.,  "The  American 
Woodcock'''  Philohela  Mi- 
nor (Gmelin),  Memoirs  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Na- 
tural History,  Volume  9, 
Number  2,  with  ten 
plates.  Boston:  Printed 
for  the  Society,  April, 
1936.     Pp.   391. 

This  is  a  monographic 
study  of  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  of  our  eastern 
American  game  birds.  Al- 
though the  woodcock 
shares  some  of  the  char- 
acters of  its  relative,  the  barnyard  fowl,  it  is  so 
distinctive  with  its  long,  heron-like  bill,  com- 
pacted body,  glaring  eye,  stoop-shouldered  gait, 
and  peculiar  ground-probing  habits  that  the  bird 
is  widely  known  even  though,  in  most  areas,  it 
is  of  decidedly  infrequent  occurrence. 

Pettingill's  interests  were  originally  inspired  by 
Dr.  Gross,  to  whom  the  rest  of  us  Bowdoin  men 
who  are  biologists  owe  so  much  of  our  original 
inspiration.  Throughout  the  present  study  one 
is  impressed  with  the  untiring  enthusiasm  which 
has  led  the  author  to  spend  long  hours  in  the 
field  observing  the  migration,  courtship  and  nest- 
ing behavior,  feeding  and  flight  habits,  and  all 
of  the  other  details  which  make  up  the  days  of 
a  woodcock's  year.  The  field  observations  have 
extended  to  many  birds,  in  many  places  between 
Maine  and  New  York.     Laboratory  studies  have 
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provided  extensive  morphologic  data  on  the  ex- 
ternal structures,  especially  on  the  plumage,  and 
on  the  skeletal  characters  of  the  bird.  To  these 
original  records  extensive  additions  are  made 
from  the  observations  of  hundreds  of  correspond- 
ents, and  from  the  previously  published  litera- 
ture. In  all,  here  is  an  exhaustive  study  to 
which  one  may  turn  for  information  on  almost 
every  phase  of  the  biology  of  the  American 
woodcock.  Through  it,  one  may  learn  what  ob- 
servations are  needed  to  fill  out  the  scientific 
record — and  the  reader  cannot  but  become  in- 
fected with  some  of  the  author's  own  enthusiasm 
for  completing  this  chapter  of  ornithological  lore. 
The  section  on  the  Struggle  for  Existence  adds, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  to  the  current  scepticism 
about  the  significance  of  natural  selection  in  the 
origin  of  adaptations.  By  human  standards,  the 
coloration  of  this  bird  "matches  admirably  that 
of  the  forest  floor,"  and  assures  it  "a  certain 
amount  of  protection  from  predatory  eyes.  .  .  . 
The  bird  stands  upon  short  legs  and  is  close  to 
the  ground  that  it  matches  so  well  .  .  .  the  wood- 
cock is  endowed  with  certain  habits  that  aug- 
ment the  effective  value  of  its  concealing  colora- 
tion. It  crouches  ...  it  flushes  only  when  neces- 
sary ...  it  whistles  shrilly,  startling  the  enemy 
and  warning  others  of  its  kind.  Its  eggs  are 
richly  colored  with  the  browns  of  the  forest  floor. 
...The  young  are  obliteratively  colored.  .  ,"- — 
the  bird  is  endowed  with  clear  vision,  a  remark- 
ably useful  bill,  etc.,  etc.  Then  follow  ten  pages 
ot  detailed  records  of  the  factors  which  are  actu- 
ally known  to  determine  the  survival  of  the 
birds.  There  is  one  account  of  a  predatory  mam- 
mal, ten  of  predatory  birds,  two  or  three  of 
reptiles — these  are  the  "predatory  eyes"  which 
might  conceivably  be  fooled  by  the  woodcock's 
"protective"  characters.  Then  there  is  the  rec- 
ord of  extensive  destruction  by  wires  and  by 
other  obstructions  to  flight;  reports  of  great  num- 
bers killed  by  unseasonable  snow  storms,  by 
drought,  by  parasites,  and  by  disease;  and  the 
evidence  that  these  are  the  prime  items  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  even  though  they  are 
factors  which  do  not  choose  victims  according  to 
the  perfection  of  their  adaptations.  Finally, 
there  is  the  sordid  record  of  near  extermination 
of  the  bird  in  many  areas  through  the  activities 
of  human  sportsmen  who,  in  spite  of  human 
logic,  do  not  seem  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
creature's  "adaptations." 

Alfred  C.  Kinsey. 


Edward.  S.  C.  Smith  and  Myron  H.  Avery, 
compilers,  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Katah- 
din,  Publication  No.  6,  The  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November,  1936.    Pp.  78.    $1.00. 

The  authors  are  admirably  qualified  for  the 
task  they  have  completed  with  such  thoroughness 
in  all  its  details.  Professor  Edward  S.  C.  Smith, 
the  senior  author,  is  the  authority  on  the  geology 
of  Maine.  Mr.  Myron  H.  Avery,  while  in  college, 
worked  for  the  Forestry  Department  during  the 


summer  and  traveled  a  great  deal  of  the  Maine 
wilderness  in  connection  with  this  work;  he  has 
won  the  enviable  reputation  of  knowing  more 
about  the  Katahdin  region  than  any  other  per- 
son. The  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Katahdin 
is  the  result  of  personal  investigation  and  ex- 
tensive inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  region  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years. 
That  so  much  has  been  written  about  Katahdin 
since  it  was  first  climbed  in  1804  is  evidence  of 
the  widespread  interest  in  this  remarkable  moun- 
tain of  the  Maine  wilds.  This  bibliography  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  source 
material  ever  collected  for  a  particular  locality. 
There  are  very  extensive  annotations  and  numer- 
ous quotations  from  scientific  journals  and  rare 
articles  not  readily  available. 

The  bibliography  is  of  interest  to  the  casual 
reader  especially  if  he  is  devoted  to  mountain- 
eering in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  anyone  plan- 
ning to  write  articles  or  historical  works  relating 
to  Central  Maine.  It  will  also  be  welcomed  by 
the  scientist  who  wishes  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  published  in  connection  with  this  important 
region. 

Portions  of  the  bibliography  have  appeared 
in  three  issues  (1922,  1924,  and  1930)  of  Ap- 
palachia,  the  journal  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club. 

In  addition  to  sixty-four  pages  of  bibliography 
the  contents  include  place  names  of  the  Katahdin 
region,  a  chronological  list  of  expeditions  to 
Katahdin,  and  lists  of  photographs  and  maps 
which  have  been  made  of  the  Katahdin  region. 

Alfred  O.  Gross. 


John  C.  Schroeder, 
The  Tas\  of  Religion 
(Harpers  Monthly  Pulpit, 
Number  47),  Harper  6? 
Brothers,  1936.  Pp.  105. 
$1.00. 


The      reader      of      Dr. 
Schroeder's    book    of    ser- 
mons must  remember  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  any  sermon 
by     reading     it     from     a 
printed    page.      The    most 
excellent     composition     of 
music   must   be    given   ex- 
pression  through   voice  or 
instrument    to    be    really    enjoyed.      Likewise    a 
sermon  must  be  given  utterance  through  a  liv- 
ing personality  to  make  its  true  impression. 

It  is  readily  recognized  in  reading  this  book, 
by  the  mode  of  expression,  the  material  used, 
and  the  methods  adopted,  that  Dr.  Schroeder  is 
entirely  original.  It  is  very  obvious  that  he  is 
a  clear  thinker  and  a  careful  observer;  there- 
fore his  preaching  must  inevitably  be  fresh, 
scintillating,  and  inspiring. 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  reader 
of  this  book  that  Dr.   Schroeder  possesses  little 
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or  no  mysticism.  That  fact  may  find  favor  with 
many  people.  On  the  other  hand,  followers  of 
religion,  in  general,  though  destitute  of  mysticism 
themselves,  look  for  it  in  the  teacher  and  preach- 
er of  religion.  Dr.  Schroeder,  however,  even 
through  the  printed  page,  unconsciously  reveals 
his  absolute  sincerity  and  his  complete  consecra- 
tion to  his  essential  task  and  calling. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Schroeder  is  true  to  himself. 
His  way  to  religion  is  primarily  the  intellectual 
way.  In  following  it,  he  is  intensely  religious. 
The  pages  and  paragraphs  of  his  book  are  per- 
meated with  the  terms,  references,  and  names 
that  are  the  very  symbols  of  religion.  In  this 
he  stands  out  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  intel- 
lectuals in  religion  and  even  exceeds  many  of 
the  mystics. 

The  first  sermon,  from  which  the  book  takes 
its  title,  "The  Task  of  Religion,"'1  is  a  gem.  Dr. 
Schroeder  describes  this  complex  world  with  its 
overwhelming  problems  and  perplexities.  Chris- 
tianity challenges  us  to  be  individuals  of  Christ- 
like stature  in  such  a  world,  and  even  to  re- 
make the  world.  Christianity  challenges  us  to  do 
the  impossible.  We  must  meet  the  challenge. 
Christ  courageously  accepted  it.  "And  that,"  says 
Dr.  Schroeder,  "is  precisely  the  way  with  our 
Christianity.  However  we  may  seem  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  makes  us  do  the  impossible,  there 
is  always  the  conviction,  as  we  peer  through  the 
falling  light  of  the  years,  that  it  has  been  per- 
formed once." 

In  another  sermon  the  common  question  is 
presented,  "What  does  Christianity  do  for  us?" 
We  know  what  science,  medicine,  the  economic 
order,  music,  education,  and  other  life-giving 
agencies  do  for  us.  Then  the  sermon  takes  a 
surprising  turn.  The  supreme  factor  is  not  what 
these  things  do  For  us  but  what  they  do  To  us. 
Similarly,  Christianity  will  do  much  For  us  but 
the  more  important  factor  is  what  it  will  do  To 
us.  It  should  identify  us  with  those  minorities 
which  run  risks  and  face  dangers  to  make  this 
a  better  world.  "It  is  what  Christianity  does 
To  us — puts  us  into  minorities  by  which  the 
world's  soul  is  saved." 

The  book  contains  ten  sermons.  If  the  reader 
can  visualize  Dr.  Schroeder  expressing  them 
through  his  own  personality,  it  will  be  evident 
that  these  sermons  are  all  that  they  should  be, 
helpful,   edifying,   and  inspiring. 

Robert  Campbell. 


The  Authors 

William  Herbert  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  is  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  Emeritus  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  was  Director  of  the  Greenland 
expedition  of  his  university  (1926- 19 30).  Of  his 
many  scientific  books,  Earth  Features  and  their 
Meaning  (191 2)  has  been  especially  popular.  He 
has  written  also  a  life  of  General  Leonard  Wood. 


expert  frequently  consulted  on  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  He  has  published,  as  issues 
of  the  Bowdoin  College  Bulletin,  a  number  of 
brochures  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

Philip  Mason  Palmer,  "oo,  Doctor  honoris 
causa  of  the  University  of  Padua,  is  Professor  of 
German  and  Director  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Lehigh  University.  Robert  Patti- 
son  More,  A.M.,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Lehigh. 

Olin  Sewall  Pettingill,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  '30,  is 
Instructor  in  Zoology  in  Carleton  College.  Dr. 
Pettingill  served  as  Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology 
at  Bowdoin  in  1933-34. 

Edward  S.  C.  Smith,  A.M.,  '18,  is  Professor 
of  Geology  in  Union  College.  He  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of  contributing  ed- 
itors of  the  North  American  volume  of  Die  Geo- 
logic der  Erde.  Myron  H.  Avery,  LL.B.,  '20, 
an  expert  in  admiralty  law,  is  now  with  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington. 

John  C.  Schroeder,  D.D.  (Bowd.),  Litt.D., 
is  Minister  of  the  State  Street  Congregational 
Church  in  Portland  and  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Lit- 
erature at  the  College. 


Orren   C.   Hormell,    Ph.D.,   DeAlva   Stan- 
wood  Alexander  Professor  of  Government,  is  an 


The  Reviewers 

Earle  Bryant  Perkins,  Ph.D.,  '23,  is  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Zoology  in  Rutgers  University. 
He  served  as  zoologist  with  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition  II,  1933-35,  and  delivered  the  Delta 
Upsilon  lecture  at  the  College  in  1936. 

Clarence  H.  Crosby,  LL.B.,  '17,  is  a  lawyer 
in  Dexter,  Maine.  He  was  a  Senator  from  Penob- 
scot County  in  the  84th  and  85th  Legislatures 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Alumni  Council. 

Ray  Waldron  Pettengill,  Ph.D.,  '05,  is 
Professor  of  Latin  and  German  in  Skidmore  Col- 
lege. Among  his  publications  of  special  interest 
to  the  College  is  his  edition  of  Longfellow's  Boy- 
hood Poems  (1925),  along  with  which  he 
printed  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  George  Thomas  Little,  Litt.D.,  '77, 
Librarian. 

Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  S.D.,  ,i6,  is  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  Indiana  University.  He  is  known  for 
his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, special  studies  of  the  gall  wasp,  and  a  gen- 
eral textbook,  >{ew     Introduction     to     Biology 

(i933)- 

Alfred  O.  Gross,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of 
Biology,  a  noted  ornithologist,  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Kent's  Island  Scientific  Station, 
maintained  by  the  College. 

Robert  Campbell,  D.D.,  1i6,  is  Minister  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy,  New 
York. 
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With  The  Alumni  Bodies 


ALBANY  CLUB 

Islay  F.  McCormick  'oo  was  chosen  Con- 
vener of  the  group  at  an  organisation  meet- 
ing held  at  the  University  Club  on  January 
19. 

BOSTON  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
February  9.  Speakers  in  addition  to  Presi- 
dent Sills  included  Roscoe  H.  Hupper  "07 
of  New  York  and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
LL.D.,  Honorary  '14,  President  emeritus  of 
Harvard.  Three  of  the  six  living  members 
of  the  Class  of  1S75  were  at  the  head  table. 
George  W.  Howe  'n  was  elected  President 
and  James  M.  Joslin  "29  was  chosen  as  Sec- 
retary. 

BOSTON  CLUB 

The  Club  met  on  Wednesday,  March  3, 
with  Commander  Donald  B.  MacMillan  "98 
as  guest  and  speaker.  On  April  2  Secretary 
Joseph  G.  Kraetser  '29  plans  for  a  sub- 
freshman  meeting,  with  Professor  Herbert 
R.  Brown  and  members  of  the  Athletic  De- 
partment as  speakers. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 

A  well- attended  luncheon  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  26th,  with  the  Alumni 
Secretary  as  guest. 

CLEVELAND  CLUB 

Five  fathers  of  undergraduates  were  in- 
cluded in  the  group  present  at  the  annual 
luncheon  held  at  the  Hermit  Club  on  Jan- 
uary 27. 

HARTFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Hartford  alumni  were  instrumental  in  en- 
tertaining members  of  the  Glee  Club  who 
were  in  town  for  participation  in  the  New 
England  Music  Festival  on  February  26. 


MINNEAPOLIS  CLUB 

Paul  J.  Koughan  "'15  was  chosen  Conven- 
er of  the  Club  at  its  first  session  in  several 
years,  which  was  held  on  January  25th  with 
the  Alumni  Secretary  in  attendance. 

NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wal- 
dorf on  the  evening  of  January  29.  L. 
Brooks  Leavitt  '99  presided  in  the  absence 
of  President  Rufus  E.  Stetson  '08,  who  was 
confined  to  his  home  by  illness.  Speakers 
included  President  Sills,  Dean  Nixon  and 
Coach  Adam  Walsh.  The  new  president  is 
Earle  S.  Thompson  '14. 

PHILADELPHIA  CLUB 

President  Sills  was  the  speaker  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club  on  Sat- 
urday, January  30,  at  which  time  Robert 
Weatherill  '14  was  chosen  as  President  with 
James  A.  Norton  '13  as  Secretary. 

PORTLAND  CLUB 

The  annual  President's  Night  was  ob- 
served at  the  Cumberland  Club  on  Thurs- 
day, February  18.  Francis  P.  Freeman  '22 
was  elected  President  of  the  Club  at  this 
time. 

ROCHESTER  CLUB 

An  organisation  meeting  of  Rochester 
alumni  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on 
January  20.  Rev.  Frederick  Crosby  Lee  'oo 
was  chosen  as  Convener.  The  Alumni  Sec- 
retary represented  the  College. 

WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  University  Club 
on  January  26  with  President  Sills  as  guest 
speaker. 
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The  Necrology 


1873 — Frederic  William  Holt,  who  trans- 
ferred from  Bowdoin  to  the  University  of  Maine 
to  receive  the  degree  of  C.E.,  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing died  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  work  as  a  civil  engineer  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Hampden, 
where  he  was  born  April  12,  1850. 
1878 — Isaac  Watson  Dyer,  who  had  practiced 
law  in  Portland  since  his  graduation  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1881,  died  there  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  He  was  a  native  of  Baldwin,  where 
he  was  born  September  13,  1855.  Mr.  Dyer  had 
served  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  as  Lecturer  al 
the  University  of  Maine  Law  School,  and  as 
United  States  District  Attorney.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Maine  Corporation  Laws"  and  "'Maine 
Insolvency  Laws." 

An  authority  on  the  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  the  compiler  of  the  standard  Carlyle  biog- 
raphy, he  gave  to  the  College  in  1934  his  collec- 
tion of  Carlyle's  editions,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Survivors  include  Isaac  Watson  Dyer,  II,  of 
the  Class  of  1935. 

1880 — Thomas  Harrison  Riley,  who  served 
the  College  from  1894  to  1924  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  who  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  latter 
year,  died  in  Brunswick  on  March  7  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  active  in  Brunswick 
affairs  since  1881  when  he  entered  the  insurance 
business  now  carried  on  by  his  son,  John  W 
Riley  '05,  and  since  1886  had  been  associated 
with  the  Brunswick  Savings  Institution,  of  which 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  of 
which  Thomas  H.  Riley,  Jr.,  '03,  is  treasurer. 
He  was  for  twenty-five  years  Town  Clerk  and 
had  also  acted  as  President  of  the  Brunswick 
Public  Library  Association  and  of  the  Savings 
Bank  Association  of  Maine. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  July  26,  1857,  Mr.  Riley 
came  to  Bowdoin  from  St.  Mark's  School.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity. 
He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  William  J.  Cur- 
tis C75),  his  two  sons,  two  grandsons,  John  W. 
Riley,  Jr.,  "^o,  Thomas  P.  Riley  "39,  four  grand- 
daughters, including  Elizabeth  F.  Riley,  Assistant 
to  the  Alumni  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  M. 
Davis,  Jr.    ('30),   and  three  great-grandchildren. 

1884 — Walter  Emerson  Stone,  who  came  to 
Bowdoin  from  Portland  where  he  was  born  July 
19,  i86r,  died  in  Boston  on  December  29,  1936. 
Mr.  Stone  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business  there  since  leaving  College. 

1895 — Allen  Quimby,  Portland  plywood  man- 
ufacturer, died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  March 
11  following  a  week's  illness.  Born  April  12, 
1873,  in  North  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  he 
taught  school  for  some  years  while  studying  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  Maine  Bar  in  1900.  In 
1 90 1  he  entered  the  manufacture  of  birch  ven- 


eer at  Greenville,  transferring  his  interests  to 
Stockholm  a  year  later,  and  to  Houlton  in  1907. 
Since  1927  he  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  North- 
ern Maine  Plywood  Company.  A  second  major 
activity  was  the  management  of  orange  groves  at 
Clearwater,  Florida.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  children,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  Rev. 
Langdon  Quimby  '95  and  Dr.  John  G.  Quimby, 
Medical  '88.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity. 

1906 — -Dura  Bradford  Andrews,  who  was 
born  in  Canton  March  28,  1885,  died  suddenly 
in  Boston  on  March  11.  On  leaving  College  Mr. 
Andrews  went  to  Mexico  with  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  remaining  there  for  some 
years  in  association  with  mining  interests.  He  was 
for  twenty-five  years  with  the  Oxford  Paper 
Company  at  Rumford  and  more  recently  had 
been  with  the  Oxford-Miami  Paper  Company  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kap- 
pa Epsilon. 

1910 — George  Robert  Ashworth,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Maine  Law  School 
in  19 1 5,  died  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  where 
he  had  practiced  for  eight  years,  on  March  7. 
He  had  earlier  practiced  in  Rumford  and  Waldo- 
boro  and  had  served  in  the  legal  department  of 
the  army  during  the  World  War.  Mr.  Ashworth 
was  born  in  Waterfoot,  England,  May  6,  1887. 
He  was  a  member  of  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity. 

1915 — Guy  Wellman  Badger,  who  was  born 
at  Harmony  November  25,  1891,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 31  at  Worcester  following  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Badger  had  been  in  the  drug 
business.  He  was  a  member  of  Zeta  Psi  Frater- 
nity. 

1922 — Rev.  Harold  Gilman  McCann,  pastor 
of  the  Calvary  Methodist  Church  at  Lewiston, 
died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  January  27.  He 
was  born  February  25,  1888,  at  Milford,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  attended  Bowdoin  while  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Brunswick.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann had  studied  at  Boston  University  and  had 
held  pastorates  at  Kittery,  Eliot,  Saco  and  Port- 
land, and  from  1927  to  1933  was  superintendent 
of  the  Bangor  district.  Survivors  include  his  wid- 
ow and  one  son. 

1932 — John  Alexander  McGill,  Jr.,  died  at 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts  on  February  8,-1937. 
He  was  born  January  14,  19 10,  at  Wellesley, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
Survivors  are  his  father,  mother,  his  wife,  and 
two  sisters.  He  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau 
Omega. 

Medical  1883 — Mrs.  Estele  M.,  wife  of  Dr. 
Willis  B.  Moulton  of  Portland,  died  at  her  home, 
180  State  Street,  January  21.  She  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  the  past  six  months. 

Besides   her   husband,    she   leaves    a    daughter, 
wife  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Morrell,  '21,  of  Augusta;  and 
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three  sons,  Dr.  Albert  W.  Moulton,  '09,  of  Port- 
land; Dr.  Bryant  E.  Moulton,  '13,  of  Boston;  and 
Dr.  Manning  C.  Moulton,  '15,  of  Bangor.  A 
grandson,  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  is  in  the  class  of  1937. 

Medical  1874 — George  Hoitt  Sanborn,  M.D., 
who  was  born  at  Barnstead,  New  Hampshire, 
August  8,  185 1,  and  who  had  practiced  at  Hen- 
niker,  New  Hampshire,  since  receiving  his  degree, 
died  there  on  January  23. 

Medical  1878 — We  have  had  an  unconfirmed 
report  of  the  death  of  Francis  Henry  Packard, 
M.D.,  who  was  born  in  Woodstock,  July  23, 
1847,  and  had  practiced  at  Livermore,  West 
Paris  and  South  Paris. 

Medical  1884 — Edward  Henry  Trowbridge, 
M.D.,  who  came  to  the  Medical  School  of  Maine 
after  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  at  Dartmouth  in 
1 88 1,  died  in  Worcester,  Masachusetts,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  He  was  born  in  Portland  October  1, 
1856.  Following  a  year's  service  as  House  Sur- 
geon at  the  Maine  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge went  to  Worcester,  continuing  his  profes- 
sional study  from  time  to  time  in  London,  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  School  Board,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was 
senior  surgeon  at  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 


He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Council  and  belonged  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternities. 

Medical  1901 — Frank  Yuba  Gilbert,  M.D., 
well-known  Portland  practitioner  and  an  ardent 
sportsman,  died  suddenly  in  the  Augusta  House 
in  Augusta  on  January  18.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  born 
in  Orono,  March  28,  1878,  and  came  to  the 
Medical  School  from  the  University  of  Maine. 
He  was  an  interne  in  the  Butler  Hospital  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  serving  there  also  as  assistant  phy- 
sician, then  moved  to  Portland  where  he  had 
since  practiced.  He  had  been  surgeon  at  the 
Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  consulting  officer 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  and  on  the 
examining  board  of  the  U.  S.  Veteran's  Board. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  a 
member  of  many  medical  and  other  organizations, 
his  interest  in  fishing  and  hunting  bringing  him 
membership  in  the  Isaac  Walton  League  and 
the  David  Crockett  Big  Game  Association.  He 
was  president  and  one  of  the  most  enthusaistic 
promoters  of  the  Cumberland  County  Fish  and 
Game   Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  daughter,  two 
sisters  and  five  brothers. 


News  from  the  Classes 


Foreword 

The  categorical,  imperative  hand  of  Time 
points  an  accusing  finger  at  the  Class  News  man 
and  says,  "Copy,  please  I"  and  I  wish  to  do  his 
bidding. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Bowdoin  colony  in 
St.  Petersburg  has  been  increased  by  three; 
Thomas  H.  Eaton,  '69;  upon  whom  rests  happily 
the  crown  of  eternal  youth;  H.  C.  Baxter,  '78, 
who  has  a  winter  home  here;  and  Dr.  Clinton  N. 
Peters,  'io,  of  Portland,  and  wife,  who  are  here 
for  the  first  time. 

If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  class  news  in  this 
issue  it  is  either  due  to  the  fact  that  Bowdoin 
men  have  been  unusually  successful  in  avoiding 
publicity;  or  that  such  news  has  escaped  our  most 
vigilant  news  hawks  in  the  office,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  1897,  who  rarely  misses  a  Bowdoin 
trick. 

The  department  editor  expects  to  be  out  of 
the  country  before  the  June  issue  goes  to  press; 
so  the  Secretary's  office  has  kindly  offered  to 
edit  the  same. 

He  hopes  to  return  in  the  early  fall  to  see  that 
the  College  gets  the  right  start,  and  that  the  in- 
coming freshmen  are  up  to  specifications. 

Auf  Wiedersehen. 


1869 

Thomas  H.  Eaton  is  booked  to  sail  on  the 
Queen  Mary  on  April  7th  for  a  summer  in  Eng- 
land. 


1877 

Secretary,  Samuel  A.  Melcher,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Rev.  George  A.  Holbrook,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  has  just  celebrated  the  completion 
of  his  forty-sixth  year  as  rector  of  St.  Barnabas' 
Church.  In  his  rectorship  a  new  church  and  par- 
ish house  was  completed  without  debt  in  the 
first  three  years;  and  he  now  has  a  membership 
°f  555>  and  an  endowment  of  92,000  dollars, 
a  record  in  which  any  clergyman  may  well  re- 
joice. 

Horace  E.  Henderson  ''79  of  Pawling,  N.  Y., 
sends  in   the   following   interesting   note: 

I  have  just  read  a  review  of  William  H. 
Hobbs'  book  on  Peary,  and  am  reminded  of 
something  connected  with  that  gallant  figure  that 
I  have  for  a  long  time  wanted  to  see  in  Bowdoin 
type  if  possible.  I  wonder  if  you  could  use  it  in 
the  Bowdoin  Alumnus? 

Of  all  the  men  of  colossal  achievement  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  Robert  E.  Peary  has  suffered 
most  from  lack  of  appreciation.  The  scientific 
world  has  recognized  the  qualities  of  skill,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  that  enabled  him  to  achieve 
the  great  accomplishment  that  crowned  his  life  of 
effort;  but  too  many  people  have  labored  under 
the  misapprehension  that  he  was  working  for  per- 
sonal glory;  that  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  Pole  to 
satisfy  his  own  ambition.  Few,  I  dare  say,  ever 
realized  the  real  impulse  that  actuated  him. 

Only  a  few  months  before  he  started  on  his 
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successful  Polar  trip  Peary  came  to  Garden  City 
to  speak  before  the  local  club,  and  was  my 
personal  guest.  At  that  time,  you  will  remember, 
he  held  the  record  of  "Farthest  North."  He  told 
us  of  his  experiences,  of  the  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  thrills  of  Polar  work — all  most  interesting. 
After  we  had  returned  to  my  house  we  talked 
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for  a  long  time  about  the  North — or  rather,  he 
talked  and  I  listened.  Finally  I  asked  him:  "After 
all,  does  it  pay?  Is  the  gain  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge enough  to  pay  for  all  the  toil  and  suffer- 
ing?" 

His  reply,  (and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sincer- 
ity with  which  he  spoke)   was  as  follows: 

"A  century  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, white  men  attacked  the  frozen  North.  At 
first  they  sought  a  short  route  to  India,  but  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  chief  objective 
has  been  the  achievement  of  the  Pole.  Men  of 
every  daring  nation — English,  French,  Dutch, 
Norse,  Italians,  and  Americans — have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  effort  to  attain  that 
spot.  Someone  is  going  to  get  there — is  bound  to. 
Now  if  it  should  be  an  American  who  accom- 
plished the  feat — put  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes 
first  on  the  Pole,  at  the  announcement  one  grand 
'Hurrah-'  would  rise  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes.  That  one 
thrill  would  mean  America!  That  would  bespeak 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  would  be  only  for  a 
day.  The  next  day's  papers  would  carry  a  new 
headline.  Only  a  few  would  remember.  But  to 
have  aroused  that  one  outburst  of  American  feel- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  our  people — what  is  a  life- 
time of  struggle?" 

Freeland  O.  Stanley,  now  88,  one  of  the  illus- 
trious Stanley  twins,  Maine's  inventive  geniuses, 


was  reminiscing  to  a  Boston  Herald  reporter  in 
January  of  their  invention  and  production  of  the 
Stanley  autombile  (steamer)  in  the  spring  of 
1899.  He  and  his  brother  were  two  years  mak- 
ing and  perfecting  their  first  "steamer";  and  only 
when  they  realized  that  the  steam-auto  could 
never  supersede  the  gasoline  did  they  stop  work 
and,  as  Mr.  Stanley  expressed  it,  the  manufac- 
ture of  steamers  "became  as  dead  as  the  Dodo." 
The  Stanley  steamer  was  the  first  automobile  to 
make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington.  Mr.  Stanley 
lives   at    337   Waverly   Avenue,   Newton,   Mass. 

1889 

In  "Trial  of  Lizzie  Borden,"  first  volume  in  the 
series  of  "Notable  American  Trials,"  recently 
published,  Edmund  Pearson  makes  the  following 
acknowledgment  to  William  M.  Emery,  who  was 
a  newspaper  reporter  at  the  famous  trial  in  1893: 
"The  publication  of  my  first  essay  on  the  case, 
in  1924,  brought  an  acquaintance,  which  has 
become  a  valued  friendship,  with  Mr.  William  M. 
Emery  of  New  Bedford.  He  put  at  my  service  his 
recollections  of  his  early  work  as  newspaper  re- 
porter and  editor,  from  the  day  of  the  crime, 
through  the  trial  and  afterwards;  he  has  given  me 
contemporary  newspapers  and  other  material;  and 
to  this  generosity  has  added  the  benefit  of  his 
learning  and  experience  in  his  present  work  as 
biographer  and  genealogist.  His  patience  and 
kindness  have  never  ceased." 

1893 

Secretary,  Harry  C.  Fabyan,  Esq.,  6  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Law  School, 
Portland,  Maine,  recently  voted  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  by  requiring  that  entering 
students  have  completed  two  years  of  college 
training.  Clarence  W.  Peabody,  Esq.,  was  re- 
elected president.  Two  of  the  trustees  are  Hon. 
William  M.  Ingraham,  '95,  and  Henry  A.  Pea- 
body, Esq.,  '03. 

1895 

Secretary,  Hon.  William  M.  Ingraham,  79 
High  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Elmar  T.  Boyd  has  resigned  as  librarian  of  the 
Bangor  Public  Library,  which  post  he  had  held 
since  1920,  and  is  now  consulting  librarian. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mitchell  of  Portland  are 
passing  part  of  the  winter  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1897 

Secretary,  James  B.  Rhodes,  2d,  Travelers  In- 
surance Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Ninety  Seven  is  getting  out  a  history  to  cele- 
brate its  40th  anniversary.  The  Freshman  year  is 
written  up  by  Secretary  Rhodes;  the  Sophomore 
by  George  Carmichael;  the  Junior  by  Daniel 
Linscott;  the  Senior  by  Fred  Dole;  and  the  Fac- 
ulty by  Prof.  Jo.  Hewett.  The  book  will  be  edited 
by  F.  B.  Dole;  published  by  the  Kennebec  Jour- 
nal, and  is  limited  to  100  copies.  Price  $3.00. 

1898 

Secretary,  Clarence  W.  Proctor,  North  Wind- 
ham, Maine. 
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Lieut.-Commander  MacMillan  is  making  his 
1 6th  Arctic  expedition  this  summer,  leaving  Bos- 
ton on  the  famous  Gloucester  fishing  schooner, 
Gertrude  L.  Thebaud,  on  June  19th.  About  30 
scientists  and  students  will  go,  including  Prof. 
Gross,  who  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  ptarmigan. 
MacMillan  himself  is  especially  interested  in  the 
exploration  of  Baffin  Land  and  the  two  ice  caps, 
believed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  glacier  which 
once  covered  most  of  northern  America  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

1899 

At  a  meeting  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  January,  Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee, 
of  New  York,  described  a  method  of  treating 
osteomyelitis  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  bac- 
teriophage into  the  diseased  bone.  The  germ  de- 
stroyer is  specific  for  the  particular  microbe  and 
will  not  injure  healthy  tissue. 

1902 

Secretary,  Lyman  A.  Cousens,  10 1  Vaughan 
Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson  sailed  for  Germany  in  Jan- 
uary as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  meeting  of  standstill  creditors  in  Berlin  in 
February. 

1903 

Secretary,  Clement  F.  Robinson,  Esq.,  85  Ex- 
change, Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

State  Senator  Scott  C.  W.  Simpson  of  Inter- 
vale, N.  H.,  4th  District,  is  serving  on  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  Education,  Insurance,  Judici- 
ary, Public  Health,  State  Prison  and  Industrial 
School,  Ways  and  Means,  and  State  Library. 
Some  assignment! 

1907 

Secretary,  Felix  A.  Burton,  234  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Feb.  20,  contains  an 
interview  with  Prof.  Wilbert  Snow,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  Wesleyan  University,  who 
with  his  wife  and  five  sons  is  making  a  trailer 
trip  to  the  South;  there  is  also  a  picture  of  the 
family  in  situ,  i.e.  in  the  trailer.  According  to 
the  reporter,  Prof.  Snow  expresed  the  idea  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  country  took  the 
place  of  the  Crown  in  England  or  the  sacred 
cow  in  India;  a  comparison  that  would  hardly 
be  conceded  by  most  of  his  fellow  New  Eng- 
enders. 

Word  has  recently  been  received  that  Francis 
and  Mrs.  Upton  of  Redwood  City,  California, 
have  a  son,  born  in  November. 

1909 

Secretary,  Ernest  H.  Pottle,  34  Appleton 
Place,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Hon.  Ralph  O.  Brewster  gave  a  dinner  in 
Washington  just  before  the  inauguration  in  hon- 
or of  Governor  Lewis  O.  Barrows  of  Maine  and 
Senator  Wallace  H.  White  '99. 

Charles  F.  Carter  is  doing  motion  picture  pub- 
licity. His  present  address  is  2405  Earl  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1910 

Secretary,  E.  Curtis  Matthews,  Jr.,  Piscataqua 
Savings  Bank,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Harold  E.  Weeks  of  Fairfield  is  legislative 
counsel  and  agent  for  the  Maine  Association 
against  the  Sales  Tax,  a  Portland  organisation. 

1911 

Secretary,  Ernest  G.  Fifield,  Esq.,  20  E.  4 2d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  new  Attorney  General  of  Maine,  Franz 
U.  Burkett,  was  given  a  great  tribute  by  Gov. 
Barrows  at  a  dinner  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Portland  on  January  25th. 

1912 

Secretary,  William  A.  MacCormick,  Y.M.C.A., 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  notes  have  been  sent  in  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  25th  reunion  of  191 2  to  be  held 
next  June: 

Jim  Allen  has  been  ill  in  a  Massachusetts  hos- 
pital but  hopes  soon  to  be  returning  to  Mount 
Desert,  we  are  told. 

Meredith  Auten  writes  of  his  bank's  reorgan- 
ization. His  is  the  third  in  Michigan  to  repay  all 
depositors  in  the  old  bank — with  interest.  He  has 
also  managed  to  repay  all  stockholders  their  dou- 
ble liability  assessment  (except  himself)  and  to 
emerge  with  a  bank  (Cass  City  State  Bank  of 
which  he  is  President)  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  old  one. 

Clyde  Chapman,  whose  term  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Maine  expired  in  January,  has  resumed 
private   practice   in    Belfast. 

Ted  Daniels  is  in  Canton,  Ohio,  with  the  Roll 
and  Machine  Works  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Co. 
— a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

Maurice  Gray  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  woolen  mill  at  Guilford  and  is  now  located 
at  Old  Town. 

John  T.  Hale  is  in  the  security  business  with 
Eastman  Dillon  and  Co.  of  New  York. 

Ralph  Hoit  is  manager  for  the  New  England 
Tel.  6?  Tel.  Co.  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Ed  Kent  is  engaged  in  lumbering  in  Bremen. 

Henry  A.  Libbey,  Harvard  191 2,  ex-Bowdoin 
191 2,  manufactures  crates,  boxes,  etc.  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing — the  F.  E.  Prince  Co.  in 
Pittsburg,  Texas.  He  is  Treasurer.  Plans  to  attend 
both  25th  reunions  at  Cambridge  and  Bruns- 
wick. 

Earle  Maloney  is  manager  of  the  Fisk  Teach- 
ers' Agency  in  Philadelphia. 

Lee  Means  is  manager  of  Bond  and  Goodwin's 
office  in  Portland. 

George  Nichols  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  furniture  in  Detroit — lives  in  Grosse 
Pointe,  a  suburb.  He  is  convalescing  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia. 

Loring  Pratt  is  in  the  advertising  business  in 
New  York  and  resides  in  Mamaroneck. 

Lyde  Pratt,  for  some  years  located  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  now  Director  of  Color  Research 
for  the  United  Color  and  Pigment  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  lives  in  Westfield,  N.  J. 
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Ben  Riggs  is  now  with  the  George  C.  Frye 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine — hospital  equipment  and 
appliances. 

Earl  Russell  was  recently  reappointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
of  Maine. 

Carl  Skillin  is  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Old 
South  Church,  in  Worcester,  one  of  the  oldest 
parishes  in  Massachusetts,  founded  in  1716. 

George  Wilson  conducts  "Dollar  Stores"  in 
Winthrop  and   Livermore  Falls. 

Dr.  Allan  Woodcock  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Bangor  City  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  caus- 
ed by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Johnson 
11. 

1914 

Secretary,  Alfred  E.  Gray,  Milton  Academy, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Vernon  W.  Marr,  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Harvard  legal  aid  bureau  which  has  just  been 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  giving  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  of   Cambridge. 

Almon  L.  Peters  is  now  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing business  in  Boston.  Home  address:  46  Echo 
Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Clifford  L.  Russell  is  in  the  investment  business 
in  New  York  City,  his  address  being  106  West 
56th  Street. 

Myles  Standish,  Jr.,  was  recently  elected  assist- 
ant trust  officer  of  the  New  England  Trust 
Company  of  Boston.  His  home  address  is  47 
Hundreds  Road,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

1917 

Secretary,  Prof.  Noel  C.  Little,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Roland  H.  Cobb,  director  of  Camp  Wyone- 
gonic,  at  Denmark,  was  this  month  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Association  of  Camp 
Directors  to  succeed  J.  Halsey  Gulick  '24. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Little  and  their  three  children 
sailed  for  Europe  on  an  American  freighter, 
January  31.  After  landing  in  Naples  they  went 
north  to  leave  the  children  in  school  in  Switz- 
erland; after  which  Noel  planned  to  settle  down 
in  Munich  for  some  special  research  work  in 
Physics. 

Former  Representative  Edward  C.  Moran  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Roosevelt  for  a  five- 
year  term  on  the  newly  established  Maritime 
Commission.  In  this  post,  which  carries  a  salary 
of  $12,000  yearly,  he  will  administer  the  ship 
subsidy  bill  which  provides  for  payments  to  ship 
builders  and  operators  serving  foreign  ports. 

State  Representative  Donald  W.  Philbrick  of 
Cape  Elizabeth  has  introduced  a  bill  requiring 
examination  of  applicants  for  driving  licenses 
for  all  motor  vehicles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philbrick 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  John  Winthrop, 
February  14. 

1918 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Rounds,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  S.  Dean  announce  the 


arrival  of  Sylvia  Louise  and  Archibald  Sweet- 
land,  Jr.,  on  February  28th  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stuart  DeMott  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Mt. 
Clemens  Daily  Leader,  Mt.   Clemens,  Michigan. 

Philip  M.  Johnson,  who  is  with  Kelvinator  in 
Detroit,  is  now  living  at  1082  Ferdon  Road,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

1919 

Cheng-Peng  Chin,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  with  the  China  Travel  Service  in  Shanghai, 
has  been  assigned  to  a  position  with  the  Chinese 
Government  Purchasing  Commission,  with  head- 
quarters in  London. 

1920 

Philip  E.  Goodhue  has  been  elected  principal 
of  Chapel  Hill  School  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
will  take  up  his  duties  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year. 

1921 

Secretary,  Norman  W.  Haines,  68  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dwight  M.  Alden,  who  has  been  with  the 
home  office  of  the  John  Hancock  Insurance  since 
graduation,  has  been  named  manager  of  the  In- 
dustrial General  Staff  of  the  Company. 

1922 

Secretary,  Prof.  Carroll  W.  Towle,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,   Durham,  N.   H. 

William  F.  Clymer  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Buffalo  Plant  of  his  company,  and  his  residence 
is   175  North  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Ham  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Richard 
Mason  Ham,  on  February  25th. 

John  Pickard  is  now  in  charge  of  the  du  Pont 
plants  in  El  Monte,  California. 

Eben  Tileston  is  now  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Catasaqua  Hotel,  Catasaqua,N.  Y. 

1923 

Secretary,  Richard  Small,  Esq.,  85  Exchange 
Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Philip  Schlosberg  of  Portland  and  Har- 
riet Baker  Blake  of  Saco  were  married  at  the 
home  of  her  parents,  by  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Schroeder  of  Portland,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  18th.  Mr.  Schlosberg  is  associated  with 
his  father's  firm,  L.  H.  Schlosberg  Inc. 

On  Friday,  February  12,  Rhode  Island  State 
College  in  Kingston  staged  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  the  Narragansett  Hotel,  Providence,  for  its 
track  coach,  Fred  Tootell,  first  in  weight  (singu- 
lar and  plural)  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  R.I.S.C., 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends  from  Bow- 
doin  for  whom  he  amassed  athletic  honors  in  his 
undergraduate  days  in  the  early  twenties. 

Fred  has  been  coaching  the  "■Rams"  for  thir- 
teen years;  has  declined  many  lucrative  induce- 
ments to  go  elsewhere;  and  has  put  Rhode  Island 
State  solidly  on  the  athletic  map  nationally  and 
internationally.  No  wonder  the  "Rams"  love  him. 
From  the  press  accounts  it  was  some  evening. 
His    classmates    Allen    Christie,    Leslie    Ferguson 
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and   Jack  Renier   were   there   to   help   swell   the 
tumult. 

1924 

Secretary,  Prof.  Clarence  Rouillard,  89  South 
Pleasant  Street,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"Ken"  Dow  is  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Ho- 
tel Manger  in  Boston. 

James  M.  Keniston  and  Miss  Barbara  Went- 
worth  White,  both  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  were 
married  at  the  bride's  home  on  February  15th. 
Jim  also  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  and  is  now  with  the  firm  of  Richard 
Healy  Co.,  in  Worcester. 

1925 

Secretary  William  Gulliver,  Esq.,  1  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Kay"  Adams  is  selling  insurance  for  "Ted" 
Fowler  '24,  Union  Central  Life,  31  Milk  Street, 
Boston. 

Bob  Foster  is  manager  of  the  Group  Division 
of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  address  1065  Northwest 
Bank  Building. 

Phil  Hood  is  now  teaching  at  Peddie  Prepara- 
tory School,  Hightstown,  Pa. 

Donald  K.  Mason  is  now  with  the  Uniontown 
Water  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Andrew  Swapp  is  at  Florida  Southern  College, 
Lakeland,  Florida. 

1926 

Secretary,  Prof.  Albert  Abrahamson,  W.  P. 
Administration,  Portland,  Maine. 

"Jim"  has  recently  been  to  a  conference  of  the 
W.P.A.  Powers  in  Chicago  to  outline  the  works 
program  for  the  next  five  months. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Anne  Kirkham  Lord 
of  New  York  City  and  Wolcott  E.  Andrews  has 
recently  been  announced.  Andrews  is  a  landscape 
architect  and  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  School 
in  that  profession. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Cook  of  Marblehead 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Anne  Free- 
man, at  the  Baker  Memorial  Hospital,  Boston, 
on  Jan.  19th. 

William  W.  Fisher  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  has  been 
admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Rob- 
inson, Robinson  and  Cole. 

1927 

Secretary,  George  O.  Cutter,  171 3  Roseland 
Avenue,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Winifred  Coughlin  of  Rockland,  Maine,  to  Mr. 
George  J.  Adams  was  announced.  George,  who 
for  several  years  was  on  the  staff  at  Wassook- 
eag  School,  Dexter,  where  he  taught  French, 
is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Kingswood  School, 
Hartford. 

On  April  1st  Don  Marshall  will  take  up  the 
duties  of  head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthal- 
mology at  the  Geisinger  Memorial  Hospital,  Dan- 
ville, Pa. 

Malcolm  S.  Parker,  formerly  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  H.,  is  now  teaching  at  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


Albert  Van  Dekker  opened  in  New  York  City 
February  16  with  Walter  Hampden,  in  Ibsen's 
"An  Evening  of  the  People." 

L928 

Secretary,  Howard  F.  Ryan,  1  Langdon 
Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Mary  Gibson  Cham- 
berlayne  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Clarence  H. 
Johnson  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.,  now  stationed  in  Richmond,  was  an- 
nounced in  January.  The  wedding  is  set  for 
April  3rd,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Westhamp- 
ton. 

1929 

Secretary,  H.  LeBrec  Micoleau,  Tri-Continent- 
al  Corp.,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Nora  Kemp  and  Gor- 
ham  H.  Scott,  both  of  Portland,  was  announced 
at  a  dinner  party  on  February  13th.  Gorham  has 
been  in  business  since  graduation,  and  is  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Rumford  Falls  Power  and  affili- 
ated companies. 

1930 

Richard  H.  Bell  is  associated  with  the  Currier 
Insurance  Agency  at  Farmington. 

Announcement  has  this  month  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Katharine  Sprague  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  to  Robert  R.  Hodgson  also  of 
Newton. 

1931 

Secretary,  Albert  E.  Jenkins,  51  Ingleside  Ave- 
nue, Winthrop,  Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Madeleine  Lou 
Gooch  of  West  Medford  and  Alfred  H.  Fenton 
of  Cambridge,  who  is  on  or  in  the  sports  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 

Elwyn  L.  Hennessey  has  left  Boston  to  be  a 
claim  adjustor  with  the  Kemper  Insurance  Co., 
in  Chicago;  Address,  7232  Farwell  Avenue. 

Fred  Kleibacker,  Director  of  the  Community 
Play  House,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  received  an  honor- 
able mention  for  a  new  play  submitted  by  him 
to  the  Bureau  of  New  Plays. 

Arthur  Stratton  '35  of  6  Bank  Street,  New 
York  City  also  received  honorable  mention.  Over 
200  manuscripts  were  submitted  in  competition. 

1932 

Secretary,  George  T.  Sewall  (70  E.  79th 
Street)  New  York  City. 

Frank  Carpenter  is  with  Carpenter  Paper 
Corp.  Address:  404  South  69th  Avenue,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Alton  F.  Clark  and  Daniel  F.  Krause  are 
operating  a  wholesale  greenhouse.  Address:  Con- 
cord  Road,   South   Sudbury,  Mass. 

Albert  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  associated  with  Haw- 
kins, Delafield  6?  Longfellow,  49  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  C,  specializing  in  approval  of  municipal 
bonds.  Present  address:  530  W.  114th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C.  Engagement  will  be  announced  at  Eas- 
ter to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Kemper  of  Denver, 
Colo. 
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Marshall  Davis,  Jr.,  is  working  with  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Works  and  Electric  Co.,  50  Broad 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  Address:   Closter,  N.  Y. 

"Ted"  Densmore  is  now  teaching  at  the  Bel- 
mont Hill   School,   Belmont,   Mass. 

C.  C.  Moustakis  at  present  is  not  working  be- 
yond family  affairs.  Can  be  reached  at  Salem, 
Mass. 

Arthur  E.  Moyer  is  with  the  Provident  Loan 
Society  of  New  York.  Address:  45  W.  nth 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ned  and  Mrs.  Packard  of  Bridgewater,  Maine, 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  son,  Robert  Warren, 
on  July  20th  last. 

The  editor  suggests  that  earlier  information 
of  these  important  advents  materially  assists  a 
more   synchronized    publication    of   them. 

J.  Clinton  Roper  is  now  working  for  Wor- 
cester office  of  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton and  commutes  daily  from  5  Park  Vale, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Arthur  Sperry  is  rumoured  studying  at  M. 
I.  T. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Viola  A.  Klock  of 
Thatcher  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  to  Barry 
Timson  also  of  Hyde  Park  was  announced  in 
February. 

Francis  A.  Vaughan  is  with  Lever  Bros., 
Cambridge;  married,  and  lives  at  63  Burnham 
Street,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Eliot  Webster  has  a  position  with  the  New 
England  Tel.  &  Tel.  His  address  is  596  Preble 
Street,  South  Portland. 

1933 

Secretary,  John  B.  Merrill. 

George  R.  Booth  is  teaching  Math  at  Exeter. 
Address:  Webster  Hall,  Exeter,  N.  H.  Expects  to 
marrv  Mary  Hallowell  of  Portland  this  June. 

William  L.  Bryan  is  in  the  insurance  busmess 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  Address:  282  Craiwell  Ave- 
nue, Springfield,  Mass. 

Herbert  G.  Cannon,  Jr.,  is  with  Thermo-Plas- 
tics  Inc.,  division  of  Standard  Products  of  Cleve- 
land. Address:  3012  Woodbury  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,    Ohio.    Engaged. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Lord  of 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  to  Russell  Hall  of  Boston  and 
South  Windham  was  announced  the  first  of  this 
month. 

Joseph  L.  Singer  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Maine  Bar  on  March  2,  and  has  opened 
an  office  in  Brunswick. 

Frederick  Woodbury  is  now  connected  with 
the  Michigan  Dealers1  Association  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Company  at  Dearborn,  Mich.  His 
address  is  4322  Lois  Street,  Dearborn. 

1934 

Secretary,  Gordon  E.  Gillette,  17  Aspinwall 
Hall,  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Richard  Atwood  and  Miss  Barbara  Carpenter 
were  recently  married  and  are  living  in  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  where  Dick  is  manager  of  the  Newbury 
Store. 

Jim  Bassett  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  writ- 
ing aviation  news  in  a  column  called  "Skyways11 


which  he  took  over  January  21st.  Chatty,  read- 
able, and  characteristic. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Bill  Clay  to  Elizabeth  Massey,  sister  of 
Gordon  Massey. 

Prescott  Ferguson  is  in  Boston  and  his  pres- 
ent address  is  70  Burbank  Street,  Suite  5.  Home 
address,   Belfast,  Maine. 

John  H.  Gordon,  Jr.,  after  conducting  a 
Christmas  card  business  better  than  ever,  has 
gone  to  Florida  for  a  few  weeks.  Will  then  work 
with  father  in  real  estate  in  Newton. 

J.  Ernest  Mullen,  among  other  things,  is  the 
leading  light  in  the  Worcester  Ski  Club  and 
operates  a  ski  tow  nearby  whenever  there  is  any 
snow:  Address:  351  Salisbury  Street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Dr.  Seth  Read  is  taking  a  6  months'  appoint- 
ment at  Boston  Sanitarium  from  March;  after 
that,  two  years  in  the  R.  I.  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Bob  Wait  is  a  salesman  with  the  du  Pont  Co.; 
his  address  is  %  du  Pont  Co.,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Carl  Weber  has  resigned  his  teaching  position 
at  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  and  joined  the  field 
organization  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

1935 

Secretary,  Paul  E.  Sullivan,  495  Turner  Street, 
Auburn,  Maine. 

John  Baker  is  office  manager  of  the  National 
Can  Co.,  at  2450  Hubbard  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mel  Greeley  is  with  Paine  Webber  6?  Co.  in 
their  Hartford,   Conn.,  office. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Geraldine  Stahl  of 
Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  Eugene  Ingalls  of  Bath, 
Maine,  occurred  sometime  last  year,  but  has  pre- 
viously escaped  the  ken  of  our  professional  news 
hawks. 

Eleanor  Riley  Nowlis,  wife  of  Vincent  Now- 
lis  and  daughter  of  John  W.  Riley  '05,  died  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  February  12,  leaving 
an  infant  son,  David  Peter  Nowlis.  Vincent  will 
continue  his  work  at  Yale  for  the  present  year. 

Burton  Reid  is  with  Paine,  Webber  Co.,  in 
New  York  City. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Barbara  Hatch, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  and  Lloyd  Hatch,  '21,  of  Dex- 
ter's  Wassookeag  School,  and  Donald  E.  Rust  of 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  was  announced  the  last  of 
February. 

John  Schaffner  is  employed  on  the  writers' 
project  of  W.P.A.  and  is  working  on  "The 
Maine  Guide11  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  by 
the  time  the  tourist  season  opens.  He  is  living 
at  58  West  Street,  Portland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Marion  Bowman  of  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  and  Gordon  Stewart,  who  is  with 
the  du  Pont  Co.,  in  New  York,  took  place  at  the 
bride's  home  on  February  19.  The  engagement 
was  noted  in  the  January  Alumnus. 

Paul  Sullivan  has  accepted  a  position  at  Lor- 
ing,    Short,    and   Harmon   in   Portland. 

Harold  Tipping  is  now  assistant  to  the  super- 
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visor  in  business  training  at  the  General  Electric 
central  office  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

1936 

Secretary,  Hubert  S.  Shaw,  330  Main  Street, 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

Ray  Baker  passed  his  bar  examination  in  Feb- 
ruary and  has  opened  a  law  office  at  183  Water 
Street,  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Harold  M.  Beckelman  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Smokers1  Supply  House.  His  home  address  is 
159    Dartmouth    Street,    Portland,    Maine. 

Robert  W.  Cobb  was  married  February  6, 
1936,  to  Miss  Catherine  Seward  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 
They  have  a  son,  William  Seward,  born  Decem- 
ber 20,  1936.  Bob  is  salesman  for  the  Eagle 
Rock  Wool  Insulation   Co. 

Nathan  Cope  is  working  up  a  brief  history  of 
Maine  as  an  assignment  with  the  writers1  project 
of  the  W.P.A.  in  Portland. 

Paul  Favour  is  Presque  Isle  correspondent  for 
the  Bangor  Daily  J^ews. 


Philip  G.  Good  has  been  awarded  a  David 
Williams  Chever  Scholarship  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  for  the  academic  year   1937-38. 

Paul  A.  Jones  is  studying  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  is  living  at  1 1 7  Park 
Drive,  Apartment   36. 

Tom  O'Brien  has  just  been  hired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  as  a  check  teller. 

Bob  Peakes  has  taken  on  the  position  of  teach- 
er of  English  and  Public  Speaking  at  Thornton 
Academy,  Saco,  from  which  Carl  Weber  '34, 
recently  resigned. 

Tom  Sampson  is  associated  with  Paine,  Web- 
ber &  Co.,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Orville  B.  Seagrave  is  radio  announcer  for  sta- 
tion WSAR,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Honorary  1936 

Professor  Fred  Norris  Robinson  of  Harvard 
University  has  been  voted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Literature  by  the  Senate  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland. 


DUDLEY  SARGENT  175   WITH  A  CLASS  OF  "PROFICIENTS1 
(From  the  Class  History  of  1876) 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin's  new 
book  "Saltwater  Farm"  is  even 
better  than  "Strange  Holiness" 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

We  have  a  few 

"Hvde  of  Bowdoin" 

69  cents 


F.  W.  CHANDLER  &  SON 

150  MAINE  STREET 


PRINTING 


The  Brunswick  Publishing  Company 
offers  to  Bowdoin  and  her  graduates, 
wherever  they  may  be,  a  complete 
printing  service. 

This  includes  a  friendly  co-operative 
spirit  that  relieves  you  of  many  annoy- 
ing and  time-consuming  details,  and 
you  may  easily  discover  mat  the  cost 
is  considerably  lower  than  you  ex- 
pected. 

PAUL  K.  NIVEN 
Bowdoin  1916  -  Manager 


PRINTERS  OF  THE  ALUMNUS 


Brunswick 
Publishing  Company 

75  Maine  Street  -  Phone  3 


FOR  ALL  WHO  LIKE 
Good  Food  and  Service 

-   EAT  AT  THE   - 

College  Spa 

Special  Breakfasts 

Luncheons  and  Dinners 

At  Popular  Prices 

Fountain  Service 


Fancy   Groceries, 
Homemade 


Pastries 


SHORT'S  MARKET 

Tel.  226        195  Maine  Street 


FOR  BOWDOIN 
BY  WEDGWOOD 


I 
>*,  «■ 


Plates  (6  views) $8   for  six,  $15  the  dozen 

Platters $8  for  the  16-inch  size,  $5  for  the  12-inch  size 

Cups  and  Saucers $8  for  six,  $15  the  dozen 

Bread  and  Butter  Plates $4-5°  f°r  six>  $8  the  dozen 

Bouillon  Cups $8   for  six,  $15  the  dozen 

Soup  Plates $8  for  six,  $15  the  dozen 

Salad  Plates $6  for  six,  $10  the  dozen 

Other  items  on  special  order  at  parallel  prices 


Address  the 
ALUMNI  OFFICE,  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 


This  advertisement  sponsored  by  Jones,  McDuffee  and  Stratton  Corp'n,  Boston 


Ait/  compliments  on  i/our 
very  good  taste,  sir 


jor  t/ie  gooa  mmgs 


aim 
smomng  can  give  t/ou 

$3  twA  XJl^/JL%*l 


Copyright  1937,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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The  Bowdoin  Group  within  the  1936  Group  Totaled  14 

WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 

1937  Summer  Session  (i2th  Year) — 6-  and  8-Week  Terms  Begin  July  8 
Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Director  Lake  Wassookeag,  Dexter,  Me. 

STAFF  OF  14  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  FOR  40  STUDENTS 

PROGRAM  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL:  1.  All  courses  in  the  four-year  prepar- 
atory curriculum.  2.  Earning  of  school  credits  and  college  entrance  credits  by  examination  and 
certification.  3.  Transition  study,  introducing  courses  of  the  freshman  year,  for  candidates  who 
have  already  acquired  all  entrance  credits.  4.  Sports  Program — Tennis  Matches,  Water  Regattas, 
Golf,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Badminton,  Aquaplaning,  Sailing. 

ON  THE  1936  WASSOOKEAG  STAFF  FROM  BOWDOIN:  1.  Lloyd  H.  Hatch,  B.S.,  '21, 
Director;  2.  Charles  E.  Berry,  A.M.,  '26;  3.  Robert  D.  Hanscom,  Ed.M.,  '23  (Leave  of  Absence)  ; 
4.  Norman  S.  Waldron,  A.B.,  '30;  5.  Edward  G.  Buxton,  A.B.,  '28;  6.  George  W.  Freiday,  Jr., 
A.B.,  '30;  7.  Walter  O.  Gordon,  A.M.,  '28;  8.  Robert  P.  Ashley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  '36. 

SCHOLASTIC  RECORD:  The  final  candidates  of  the  1936  summer  term  attained  a  perfect 
college  entrance  record — 18  graduates  entered  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Colgate,  Dartmouth,  Duke, 
Hamilton,  Middlebury,  North  Carolina,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  and  Yale. 


The  School-Camp  Fleet 


WASSOOKEAG     SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hatch,  Director  of  the  Schcol-Camp,  is  the  founder  and  Headmaster  of  Wassookeag  School. 
The  School  employs  the  tutorial  method.  A  flexible  program,  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  aims 
of  the  individual  and  directed  by  a  faculty  of  one  teacher  for  every  three  boys,  facilitates  dis- 
tinctive college  preparation.  The  School  and  the  summer  session  at  the  School-Camp  are  fully 
accredited  to  colleges  and  universities. 
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Back  to  Brunswick 


Following  the  successful  experiment  of  a 
year  ago,  the  1937  Commencement  will  be 
a  Thursday-Friday- Saturday  affair,  culmi- 
nating with  the  graduation  exercises  and  the 
Commencement  Dinner  on  June  19th.  The 
opening  event  of  the  program  will  be  the 
Baccalaureate  service  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  16. 

Changes  from  the  routine  of  last  year 
are  few,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  noted  that 
the  Masque  and  Gown  will  present  "Ham- 
let,,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  that  the 
softball  game  between  1927  and  1932  will 
be  played  on  Pickard  Field  instead  of  on 
the  Delta,  and  that  although  the  Society  of 
Bowdoin  Women  will  again  maintain  head- 
quarters at  83  Federal  Street  the  members'' 
luncheon  on  Friday  will  be  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational Parish  House  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  of  earlier  years.  Russ  Morgan's 
"Philip  Morris,,  Band  will  play  for  the 
Commencement  Dance  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. 

Donald  Ward  Philbrick  of  the  Class  of 
191 7  will  serve  as  Commencement  Mar- 
shal, assisted  by  Professor  Edward  C.  Kirk- 
land  of  the  Faculty.  The  Senior  Marshal 
will  be  William  R.  Owen.  The  Commence- 
ment speakers  are  Charles  F.  Brewster,  son 
of  Ralph  O.  Brewster  '09,  William  S.  Bur- 
ton, son  of  Harold  H.  Burton  '09,  Fred- 
erick L.  Gwynn,  recently  elected  Longfel- 
low Scholar,  and  Paul  Welsh,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  Everett  Scholarship.  The  alter- 
nate speaker  is  Richard  K.  Barksdale. 


Complete  information  as  to  reunion  ar- 
rangements has  not  yet  reached  the  Alumni 
Office  but  we  are  glad  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing brief  announcements. 
1872 

No  word  has  been  received  from  our  old- 
est living  graduate,  Rev.  Jehiel  S.  Richards 
of  Walnut  Hill,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  and 
his  classmate,  Ambrose  V.  Ackley  of  Peaks1 
Island,  may  be  on  hand. 
1877 

Secretary  Samuel  A.  Melcher  informs  us 
that  his  class  will  hold  no  formal  reunion 
but  several  of  the  group  expect  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  Commencement. 
1882 

The  5  5 -year  class  plans  no  set  reunion 
program,  says  Secretary  William  A. 
Moody. 

1887 

The  50-year  class  is  maintaining  head- 
quarters in  the  Moulton  Union  but  we 
have  had  no  other  word  as  to  reunion 
plans. 

1892 

Secretary  Will  O.  Hersey  has  arranged 
for  a  dinner  at  the  Lookout  Point  House  on 
Friday  evening,  members  of  the  class  meet- 
ing at  the  Library  at  5.30  o'clock. 
1897 

The  forty-year  reunion  committee  com- 
prises Dr.  John  H.  Morse,  Mr.  George 
Carmichael,  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Stetson  of 
Brunswick.  No  decision  has  been  made  as  to 
campus  headquarters  but  the  reunion  din- 
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ner  on  Friday  will  be  at  the  Lookout  Point 
House.  A  fine  class  history  has  just  been 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Fred- 
erick H.  Dole. 

1902 

Secretary  Lyman  A.  Cousens  and  Presi- 
dent Harold  R.  Webb  announce  a  clambake 
at  Dr.  Webb's  Mere  Point  cottage  on  Fri- 
day. Campus  headquarters  will  not  be  of  an 
elaborate  nature  but  will  be  maintained  in 
South  Appleton. 

1907 

Class  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Lookout 
Point  House,  where  a  special  dinner  will  be 
served  on  Friday  evening.  Secretary  Felix 
A.  Burton  is  in  charge  of  general  arrange- 
ments. 

1912 

Plans  for  the  2  5 -year  reunion  have  been 
made  by  the  "Portland  Boys"  under  the 
leadership  of  Frank  Smith,  Leland  Means, 


and  Seward  Marsh,  with  classmates  Holt, 
Hughes,  Kern,  Riggs,  Tibbetts  and  Welch 
as  associates.  The  class  is  planning  to  oc- 
cupy all  four  floors  of  South  Hyde  and  will 
hold  its  dinner  and  outing  at  the  Bath 
Country  Club  on  Friday.  An  appropriate 
but  simple  costume  has  been  arranged  for. 

1917 
Chairman  Carl  K.  Ross  of  the  reunion 
committee  announces  that  class  headquarters 
will  be  in  North  Hyde  and  that  the  Friday 
dinner  will  be  at  Bayside  Lodge,  Prince's 
Point.  The  other  committee  members  are 
B.  W.  Bartlett,  E.  H.  Blanchard  and  D.  W. 
Philbrick. 

1922 
Class  headquarters  will  be  at   6   Potter 
Street  and  the  dinner  on  Friday  is  sched- 
uled for  Jaquish  Inn  at  Bailey  Island. 

1927 
Bowdoin's  self-styled  "Greatest  Class11 
has  published  an  excellent  class  record,  is 
maintaining  headquarters  at  19  North  Ap- 
pleton, and  will  hold  its  banquet  at  the 
Gurnet  House  on  Friday.  Some  sort  of  new 
record  seems  to  have  been  set  by  a  return  of 
104  questionnaires  out  of  147  sent  out,  all 
but  13  graduates  responding.  The  reunion 
committee  comprises  Don  Lancaster, 
chairman,  Walter  Morrell,  John  Robertson, 
Don  Webber  and  Herbert  White. 

1932 
The  5 -year  reunion  dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  Gurnsey  Villa  in  West  Harpswell, 
arrangements  having  been  made  by  Creigh- 
ton  Gatchell  of  the  reunion  committee, 
which  also  includes  Messrs.  Bradford,  Em- 
erson, Galbraith,  and  Secretary  George 
Sewall,  who  has  sent  out  an  extensive  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  class.  Campus  headquar- 
ters will  be  in  North  Maine. 


Non-reunion  classes  who  are  making  spe- 
cial arrangements  include  191 3,  which  will 
have  headquarters  in  South  Appleton  and 
is  planning  for  a  dinner  at  the  Gurnet 
House. 
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The  College  Man  s  Religion 

JOHN  C.  SCHROEDER,  D.D.  ('33)  LECTURER  ON  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 


Editor's  Note: — This  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Schroeder  in  the  College 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  May  9,  1937,  not  long 
after  his  retirement  from  his  post  at  Bow- 
doin  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Yale  had 
been  announced. 


This  is  a  deeply  moving  experience  for 
me.  No  man  coming  from  the  outside  into 
a  community  like  this  could  possibly  have 
had  a  more  generous  welcome  or  a  more 
sympathetic  cooperation  than  you  have  ac- 
corded me.  The  administration,  the  facul- 
ty and  the  student  body  have  all  been  more 
understanding  than  I  could  have  a  right  to 
hope  for  and  this  expression  of  my  grati- 
tude to  the  College  for  my  happy  years 
here  is  utterly  genuine.  I  feel  that  I  have 
become  a  Son  of  Bowdoin  and  I  here  pledge 
her  a  loyalty  that  comes  out  of  true  affec- 
tion and  authentic  admiration. 

I  hope  that  my  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege has  been  such  as  to  persuade  you  not 
only  of  my  honest  regard  for  intellectual 
integrity  in  the  study  of  religion  but  also 
of  the  intense  seriousness  of  my  own  reli- 
gious experience.  It  has  been  my  constant 
effort  to  reveal  to  you  my  conviction  that 
there  is  a  vital  connection  between  educa- 
tion at  its  best  and  religion  at  its  best.  Far 
from  radiating  from  one  another  they  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  For  too  long  now 
have  people  like  us  been  living  in  the  illu- 
sion that  the  more  educated  a  man,  the  less 
meaningful  and  significant  is  religion  for 
him.  We  have  been  led  astray  by  the  idea 
that  "Knowledge  Is  Virtue" — a  notion  that 
has  not  paid  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
has  been  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that 
we  who  ought  to  know  better,  have  un- 
consciously harbored  second  rate  ideals 
about  education  and  immature  concepts  of 
religion. 


Now  what  I  mean  by  second  rate  ideals 
about  education  rise  from  the  legitimate  de- 
sire of  a  man  to  prepare  himself  for  a  life 
work.  This  readily  shades  off  into  the  no- 
tion of  an  education  as  the  means  of  get- 
ting a  better  job.  The  better  an  education, 
the  greater  the  subsequent  financial  return. 
Such  an  idea  presents  the  educational  ex- 
perience as  a  technique  for  learning  tricks. 
The  uneducated  person  knows  only  a  few 
simple  tricks  for  which  he  is  paid  little; 
the  educated  person  learns  complex  tricks 
which  pay  him  well.  Everett  Dean  Mar- 
tin calls  this  "animal  training.1''  Now  it  is 
natural  enough  that  such  ideas  should  de- 
velop in  an  age  which  demands  specialists 
and  exploits  specialized  knowledge.  But  as 
the  result  of  this  emphasis  we  are  now  liv- 
ing with  an  adult  generation  of  people  with 
specialized  training  whose  minds  are  char- 
acterized by  intellectual  provincialism  and 
whose  spirits  are  shackled  by  obsessions  of 
self-interest. 

Education  at  its  best  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
perience of  him  who  is  aware  of  the  travail 
and  struggle  of  the  race  to  achieve  its  cul- 
ture. Such  a  man  knows  that  he  is  the 
legatee  of  a  great  inheritance.  He  is  the 
recipient  of  the  devotion  of  philosophers, 
scientists  and  artists  whose  insights  are  his 
for  the  asking.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  courses  a  man  may  take  in  college — 
mathematics,  literature,  history — if  he  has 
eyes  to  see  he  will  perceive  that  these  dis- 
ciplines of  man's  spirit  have  been  born  out 
of  blood  and  tears.  Education  at  its  best 
therefore  is  discovered  as  the  means  by 
which  one  comes  to  terms  sensitively  with 
the  race's  culture  and  knowledge.  Its  en- 
dowment is  a  developing  and  growing 
spirit.  It  has  an  exciting  quality  since  its 
privilege  carries  with  it  the  correlative  ob- 
ligation of  intellectual  search  and  adven- 
ture.    The  educational  experience  so  con- 
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ceived  is  an  enterprise  which  digs  deep  into 
a  man's  spirit,  making  him  at  once  humble 
that  he  is  the  recipient  of  so  much  and  ex- 
pectant in  the  realization  that  he  may  dis- 
cover so  much  more.  With  such  a  com- 
prehension the  discovery  of  truth  and  beau- 
ty becomes  a  hallowed  quest. 

Now  religion  is  seen  in  its  immaturity  in 
two  aspects.  For  many  it  is  a  drugged  dose 
of  sentimentality  through  which  they  are 
persuaded  that  since  they  have  not  been 
hurt,  the  world  is  as  it  should  be.  Such 
lush  projections  of  wishful  thinking  are  the 
means  by  which  religion  becomes  an  ano- 
dyne, to  desensitize  spiritual  and  moral  per- 
ceptions. It  makes  a  travesty  of  religion  by 
enabling  its  devotees  to  escape  from  reality, 
ever  persuading  them  that  God  will  take 
care  of  them  since  that  is  His  business. 
Such  religion,  rather  than  making  men 
clear  eyed  to  see  the  tragedy  of  their  world 
and  of  its  slow  stain  into  their  own  na- 
tures, only  convinces  the  spiritually  blind 
that  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing.  When- 
ever man  dares  look  courageously  at  him- 
self or  at  his  world  he  knows  nothing  ex- 
cept the  need  of  his  redemption. 

Or  the  other  sad  aspect  of  religion  is  seen 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  look  upon 
it  as  a  technique  of  behaviour.  Such  a 
view  gives  men  an  obsession  about  conduct 
which  invariably  induces  Pharisaism.  The 
mark  of  the  Pharisee  is  his  concern  about 
conduct  so  that  he  is  convinced  that  what 
he  does  is  more  important  than  what  he  is. 
The  end  result  is  self-righteousness.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
duct; but  he  never  inspires  you  to  want  to 
become  like  him. 

But  religion  at  its  best  is  the  way  by 
which  man  becomes  sensitively  aware  of  his 
universe.  How  significant  this  is  for  man 
can  be  seen  in  many  ways.  In  fact  some  of 
our  scientists  now  are  telling  us  that  the 
determinative  factor  in  evolutionary  sur- 
vival is  adaptability.  The  race  is  not  to  the 
strong  but  to  the  sensitive;  not  to  the  fin- 


ished but  to  the  unfinished;  not  to  the  satis- 
fied but  to  the  daring;  not  to  the  ruthless 
but  to  the  meek.  The  powerful  creatures 
of  the  earth  have  vanished,  leaving  as  the 
master  of  creation,  man — unprotected  and 
helpless — whose  whole  history  has  been  a 
great  question  mark,  an  enduring  inter- 
rogation. And  in  the  immediate  field  of 
the  religious  experience  itself  it  has  been 
Christianity's  major  concern  to  help  man 
become  so  aware  of  his  universe  that  he  be- 
comes aware  of  God,  who  is  nearer  to  him 
than  breathing.  It  is  the  major  insight  of 
Jesus  that  man  discovers  his  fellows  only  as 
he  discovers  God.  It  is  through  spiritual 
and  moral  sensitivities — a  sense  of  sin 
which  comes  not  only  through  what  we  do 
or  what  we  have  left  undone,  but  also 
through  our  inevitable  complicity  in  the 
sin  of  the  world;  the  need  of  fulfillment  in 
order  that  we  may  become  more  than  we 
are;  the  conviction  of  companionship  with 
the  inalienable  kinsman  of  our  way — that 
we  come  to  discover  that  what  we  are,  has 
significance. 

This  meeting  of  education  at  its  best  and 
religion  at  its  best  is  beautifully  phrased 
by  Professor  Montague.  "If  we  were  right 
in  pitying  the  egoist  for  lacking  sympathies 
and  being  so  small  in  that  very  thing  that 
he  was  exclusively  concerned  for,  namely, 
his  own  self,  is  not  the  same  sort  of  pity  to 
be  given  to  the  atheist  who,  having  the  op- 
portunity to  enlarge  his  life  by  contact  with 
the  infinite,  neglected  that  opportunity? 
Not  that  anything  would  happen  to  him— 
his  tragedy  would  consist  just  in  that — in 
the  fact  that  nothing  would  happen  to  him. 
He  would  keep  right  on  being  himself,  but 
nothing  more.  He  would  have  lost  nothing 
that  he  had,  only  something  he  could  have 
had — an  infinite  something." 

If  there  is  anything  therefore  which  I 
hope  you  will  remember  about  me,  it  is  that 
I  have  urged  you,  as  educated  gentlemen 
understanding  the  deep  thrust  of  high  reli- 
gion in  life,  to  know  that  meaning  is  to  be 
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discovered  only  as  you  are  ready  morally 
to  break  with  your  world  at  some  place,  for 
the  sake  of  a  human  hope  or  because  of  a 
human  degredation.  Our  trouble  is  that 
we,  belonging  to  the  privileged  class  of  our 
time,  act  like  the  privileged  classes  of  every 
generation  who  were  not  aware  enough  of 
their  world  to  know  what  was  happening. 
We  have  had  the  gift  of  the  best  experi- 
ence our  civilisation  has  had  to  offer.  Yet 
we  use  advantages  we  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  for  our  own  advantage. 
Complacently  we  accept  culture,  freedom, 
great  moral  insights,  magnificent  spiritual 
perceptions  as  though  they  were  our  due. 
We  are  living  out  our  days  comfortably 
in  a  world  distraught  and  in  peril:  our  pa- 
tron saint  Nero,  fiddling  while  Rome  burns. 


We  prove  ourselves  soft  and  flaccid  traitors 
of  our  educational  and  religious  inheri- 
tance. Both  of  them  ought  to  make  us  feel 
responsible  for  our  world;  we  use  them  to 
exploit  our  world.  Our  power  which  we 
might  use  to  serve  our  time,  is  employed  to 
its  hurt.  We  forget,  as  the  privileged  have 
always  forgotten,  the  obligations  of  no- 
blesse oblige. 

Gentlemen,  a  college  like  this  is  the 
shrine  of  a  great  tradition,  both  educational 
and  religious.  These  two  functions  of  life 
are  not  alien  to  each  other;  they  are  akin. 
By  our  being  here,  you  and  I  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  this  place.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  share  in  the  experience  which 
its  life  has  hallowed. 


Nine   Philosophers 


The  intellectual  life  of  the  Community 
and  the  College  was  quickened  this  Spring 
by  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  which 
brought  to  the  campus  a  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  contemporary  philoso- 
phical thought.  Dr.  James  Rowland 
Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  in- 
augurated a  fortnight  of  lectures  and 
round-table  discussions  on  the  sixth  of  April 
with  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  "Phil- 
osophy and  the  Layman11  in  which  he  hailed 
Philosophy  as  a  means  of  restoring  some 
measure  of  sobriety  of  outlook  among 
thoughtful  and  honorable  men  in  a  time  of 
unprecedented  ferment  and  instability. 

The  lecturers  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Institute  invited  their  audiences  to  join  in 
the  exciting  search  for  the  moral  and  meta- 
physical fundamentals  of  mind  and  nature. 
Dr.  G.  Watts  Cunningham,  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, spoke  upon  "Idealism  and  the 
Sentiment  of  Rationality.11     In  the  lecture 


sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Bowdoin 
Women,  Dr.  Susanne  Knauth  Langer,  Tu- 
tor in  Radcliffe  College,  discussed  "The 
Freedom  of  the  Mind.11  The  first  half  of 
the  program  was  concluded  brilliantly  by 
Dr.  William  Pepperell  Montague  of  Co- 
lumbia University  who  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  "Zeno's  Puzzles  and  their  Implica- 
tions for  Philosophy.11 

The  topics  of  the  lectures  given  in  the 
second  week  of  the  Institute  were  con- 
cerned with  the  foundations  which  underlie 
religion,  science,  economics,  art,  and  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Professor 
of  Applied  Theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  spoke  upon  "Christianity  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Philosophies  of  History.11 
The  far-reaching  implications  of  postula- 
tional  theory  for  every  field  of  human  study 
was  the  subject  of  the  contribution  of  Dr. 
Edward  Vermilye  Huntington,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  whose 
paper  was  entitled,  "The  Method  of  Postu- 
lates.11    Illness  prevented  the  personal  ap- 
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pearance  of  Mr.  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell, 
former  Professor  of  Economics  in  Colum- 
bia University,  whose  address,  "The  Econ- 
omic Consequences  of  Creation, "  was  read 
by  Dr.  Edward  Chase  Kirkland,  Frank 
Munsey  Professor  of  American  History. 
Professor  Curt  John  Ducasse,  of  Brown 
University,  represented  the  field  of  esthetics 
in  his  address,  "Is  Art  a  Luxury?"  The 
curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  Institute  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  former  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  who  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  creation  of  an  Amer- 
ican culture  built  upon  the  theme  of  free- 
dom. His  subject  was  "The  Classical  The- 
ory of  Education  and  the  Pragmatic  Re- 
volt against  It." 

As  in  the  seven  earlier  biennial  institutes 
sponsored  by  the  College,  each  lecturer  met 
a  selected  group  of  twenty-five  undergrad- 
uates for  an  informal  round-table  confer- 
ence on  the  day  following  the  public  lec- 
ture. These  discussions  which  were  held 
in  the  lounge  of  the  Moulton  Union  were 
characterized  by  the  mature  and  well-in- 
formed attitude  of  the  students  who  took 
part.  The  visiting  lecturers  were  unanim- 
ous in  expressing  their  gratification  at  the 
searching  nature  of  the  questions  asked  and 
the  high  level  at  which  the  conferences 
were  maintained. 

Although  the  Institute  of  Philosophy 
lacked  something  of  the  wide  popular  ap- 
peal of  the  Institutes  of  Literature  and 
Politics  there  was  a  gratifying  response  by 
the  general  public.  The  audiences  which 
filled  Memorial  Hall  included  members  of 
the  faculties  and  undergraduate  bodies  of 
the  other  Maine  colleges  and  guests  from 
every  section  of  the  State.  In  his  remarks 
at  the  opening  and  closing  lectures,  Presi- 
dent Sills  cited  the  Institutes  as  a  biennial 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
entire  State  and  predicted  that  future  In- 
stitutes might  well  include  the  publication 
of  supplementary  lists  of   reading   for  the 


general  public  as  a  project  in  adult  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  modest  beginning  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Lord  'ii,  who  arranged  for 
an  unusually  full  and  satisfactory  review 
of  each  lecture  in  the  Portland  Press  Her- 
ald* has  kindly  offered  to  present  to  the 
College  several  hundred  reprints  of  the  ar- 
ticles. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  College 
may  be  able  to  publish  the  manuscripts  of 
the  lectures  in  the  future  Institutes  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  significant  con- 
tribution which  the  Bowdoin  Institutes  are 
making. 

The  success  with  which  the  1937  Insti- 
tute was  greeted  is  due  largely  to  the  work 
of  Professor  M.  Phillips  Mason,  chairman 
of  the  Faculty  Committee.  His  was  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  arranging  a  program  to  repre- 
sent varied  and  diverse  points  of  view  in 
the  special  fields  of  Philosophy.  The  force- 
ful and  dramatic  presentation  of  subjects 
which  were  often  highly  technical  is  evi- 
dence of  the  care  with  which  the  speakers 
were  chosen.  In  few  of  the  previous  In- 
stitutes have  authority  and  eloquence  been 
so  happily  blended.  He  was  assisted  by 
the  following  Faculty  Committee:  Charles 
Theodore  Burnett,  professor  of  Psychology; 
Thomas  Means,  professor  of  Greek;  Ed- 
ward Chase  Kirkland,  professor  of  Ameri- 
can History;  Robert  Peter  Tristram  Coffin, 
professor  of  English;  Herbert  Ross  Brown, 
associate  professor  of  English;  Newton 
Phelps  Stallknecht,  associate  professor  of 
Philosophy;  Philip  Sawyer  Wilder,  Alumni 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation; Ernst  Christian  Helmreich,  assistant 
professor  of  Government  and  History; 
Samuel  Edward  Kamerling,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry;  John  Charles  Schroe- 
der,  lecturer  in  Biblical  Literature;  and 
Vernon  Lemont  Miller,  instructor  in  Psy- 
chology. 


*  These    were    prepared    by    Prof.    Herbert    Ross 
Brown  of  the  Department  of  English. 
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The  Other  Presidential  Portraits 

PHILIP  C.  BEAM,  CURATOR,  WALKER  ART  BUILDING 


Editor's  Note: — This  is  the  second  sec- 
tion of  Mr.  Beam's  article,  the  first  having 
appeared  in  the  March  Alumnus.  In  it  he 
discussed  the  official  portraits  of  Presidents 
McKeen,  Appleton,  Allen  and  Woods.  All 
of  the  portraits,  with  the  more  recent  one 
of  President  Sills,  hang  in  the  upper  lobby 
of  Hubbard  Hall. 


After  President  Woods  resigned  in  1866, 
the  Trustees  elected  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, Professor  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  (1814- 
1899)  of  Bangor  Seminary,  and  over  his 
modest  refusal  persuaded  him  to  accept  the 
call.  The  new  President  was,  according  to 
Professor  Packard,  a  man  "of  singular  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  character  and  man- 
ners, with  entire  absence  of  the  arts  of 
vanity  and  self-assertion;  distinguished  for 
broad  culture  and  a  wide  range  of 
thought.11  For  his  day  he  was  liberal  and 
modern,  especially  in  his  belief  in  a  broader 
scope  of  instruction  in  the  sciences.  Nota- 
bly advanced  in  his  own  teaching  methods, 
he  changed  by  example  the  old-fashioned 
recital  of  memorised  material  into  a  period 
of  instruction  in  which  the  presiding  pro- 
fessor contributed  generously  from  his  own 
store  of  knowledge. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  however,  he  re- 
verted to  the  earlier  type  of  Bowdoin  Presi- 
dent in  a  manner  curiously  inconsistent 
with  other  aspects  of  his  personality. 
Hazing  he  regarded  as  absolutely  unpardon- 
able, and  no  measure  that  would  stamp  it 
out  seemed  too  harsh  for  him. 

The  presidency  of  Samuel  Harris  was 
brief.  After  serving  four  years,  he  accepted 
a  professorship  in  Systematic  Theology  at 
Yale,  a  position  better  suited  to  his  person- 
al tastes,  and  served  with  distinction  at  New 
Haven  for  twenty-four  years. 

The   portrait    of    President    Harris    pre- 


sented to  the  College  by  Mrs.  Harris  con- 
tains the  clear,  blue-grey  eyes  of  a  man  of 
extraordinary  intelligence  and  sensitivity, 
and  the  features  of  one  widely  respected  for 
his  sterling  character  and  refinement. 
Lacking,  however,  is  any  sign  of  the  ada- 


President  Harris 

mant  disciplinarian.  An  explanation  might 
be  that  it  represents  him  at  a  stage  late  in 
life  when  the  duties  of  the  taskmaster  had 
faded  into  the  past.  In  any  event,  Mr.  H. 
I.  Thompson  should  not  be  scored  too 
critically  for  a  likeness  painted  from  a 
photograph  two  years  after  the  living  model 
had  passed  on.  The  portrait  might  more 
fairly  be  termed  a  record,  and  a  competent 
one. 

After  the  Civil  War  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashion  to  give  military  leaders  dis- 
tinguished positions,  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  re-United   States  down,   and  Bowdoin 
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was  at  least  in  fashion  when,  in  1870,  it 
chose  General  Chamberlain  (1828-1914), 
of  the  Class  of  1852,  to  succeed  ex-Presi- 
dent Harris.  For  thirteen  years  thereafter 
he  proved  himself,  as  he  had  often  done 
previously,  a  man  of  ability  and  great  will- 
power. 


President  Chamberlain 

For  distinguished  service  at  Gettysburg, 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  Joshua  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  was  promoted  to  a  generalship 
by  General  Grant,  and  after  the  war  fur- 
ther demonstrated  his  qualities  as  Governor 
of  Maine  for  three  successive  terms.  When 
the  former  General  and  Governor  came  to 
Bowdoin,  he  gave  indication  of  an  intel- 
ligence far  above  the  unimaginative  disci- 
pline of  the  army.  Early  in  his  regime  he 
stated  that  "In  establishing  my  relations 
with  the  students  I  made  them  see  that 
...  I  should  deal  with  them  as  gentlemen, 
that  I  should  hold  a  man's  word  of  honor 
better  than  foreign  testimony,  .  .  .  and  that 
I  should  not  abandon  my  confidence  in 
them  until  they  were  false  to  themselves." 


The  General  forgot  that  honor  in  the  army 
is  sometimes  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  consequences  of  insubordination,  and 
for  the  moment  let  his  good-intentions  take 
precedent  over  his  better  judgment.  But 
the  latter  soon  came  to  the  fore.  When, 
shortly  afterward,  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory military  exercises  for  "the  good  ef- 
fect and  character  of  the  students"  was 
answered  by  an  open  rebellion  of  three 
classes,  they  were  promptly  suspended  en 
masse,  and  not  reinstated  until  the  Gen- 
eral made  certain  that  he  lost  no  "face'" 
from  the  affair.  In  the  "War  of  Smith's 
Moustache,"  arising  from  the  revival 
one  eve  of  the  hallowed  tradition 
that  no  freshman  should  disport  a  manly 
growth  on  his  upper  lip,  a  feud  more 
laughable  than  serious,  the  President's  de- 
cisive action  left  no  doubt  that  the  old 
soldier  in  him  had  not  died.  And  I 
for  one  would  not  have  had  him  otherwise. 

In  1883  President  Chamberlain  was 
forced  to  resign  suddenly;  a  wound  re- 
ceived during  the  Civil  War  had  for  some 
time  given  him  increasing  pain  and  in  that 
year  finally  interfered  seriously  with  his 
duties.  The  Boards  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion with  sincere  regret,  and  asked  him  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  thereby  inaugurating, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  practice. 

For  some  reason  the  commission  was  de- 
layed, and  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  be- 
fore Walter  Gilman  Page  signed  his  name 
and  the  date  1908  to  the  portrait  which 
now  hangs  in  Hubbard  Hall.  The  Gen- 
eral had  by  that  time  reached  the  age  of 
eighty,  but,  the  wound  notwithstanding, 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  delay  of  the 
portrayal.  In  looking  at  the  canvas  today 
I  am  reminded  of  those  other  perennial  stal- 
warts, Wellington,  Washington  and  von 
Hindenburg  who,  long  after  the  order  to 
'cease  firing,'  went  on  to  prove  their  worth 
on  bloodless  battlefields.  If  the  portrait  is 
not  distinguished  by  that  mastery  of  the 
brush    which    earns    the    denomination    of 
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genius,  it  leaves  little  to  he  desired  as  a 
faithful  likeness,  a  professional  and  work- 
manlike piece  of  painting.  Before  it  Rob- 
ert Henri  would  probably  have  exclaimed, 
"What  a  fine  looking  man!"1  and  few  who 
know  the  picture  of  the  former  general, 
governor,  college  president,  gentleman  and 
scholar  would  have  missed  his  meaning. 
An  even  stronger  nod  of  approval  would,  I 
believe,  have  come  from  those  who  knew 
the  living  man  before  he  departed,  in  19 14, 
from  a  world  on  the  verge  of  the  third 
great  war  in  which  his  country  would  have 
been  engaged  during  his  eighty-six  active 
years. 

The  proximity  of  President  Hyde's  ad- 
ministration and  the  thorough  treatment  he 
has  received  from  Professor  Burnett  and 
others  has  made  me  hesitant  about  making 
any  suggestions  about  his  character.  Too 
many  older  alumni  remember  the  living 
man  and  could  reverse  my  position  of  in- 
formant, but  twenty  classes  have  departed 
from  Bowdoin  since  his  passing,  and  not 
innumerable  are  those  who  lacked  the  good 
fortune  of  knowing  President  Hyde. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  him  assumes 
a  legendary  form  associated  with  my  youth. 
When  I  was  no  more  than  twelve,  and  two 
thousand  miles  from  Bowdoin,  I  was  given 
a  framed  placard  on  which  was  inscribed 
William  DeWitt  Hyde's  "Offer  of  the  Col- 
lege. "  In  a  hundred  dormitory  and  fra- 
ternity-house rooms  over  the  nation  I  have 
since  encountered  it,  and  observation  has 
caused  me  to  wonder  if  any  college  "Fresh- 
man Bible"  would  be  quite  the  same  with- 
out it.  My  own  placard  I  have  kept  to  this 
day,  and  in  the  interim  Hyde  of  Bowdoin 
has  come,  in  my  mind  at  least,  to  stand  for 
an  influence  in  education  comparable  to 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  Eliot. 

On  arriving  at  Bowdoin  I  sought  my  first 
view  of  the  appearance  of  this  man,  and 
found  it  in  the  portrait  in  Hubbard  Hall. 
It  happened  that  two  visitors  were  discuss- 
ing the  picture,  and  from  them  came  the 


remark,  "He  looks  just  like  Pasteur."  I 
had  long  thought  that  all  men  with  short, 
dark  beards  looked  alike,  or  like  Pasteur  if 
you  choose,  but  there  was  indeed  the  same 
look  of  deep  reflection;  there  were  the  eyes 
of  a  thinker,  a  man  of  letters,  an  artist,  and, 
withal,  a  practical  and  dynamic  personali- 


President  Hyde 

ty;  there  was  the  full  brow  of  the  intel- 
lectual, the  distinguished  bearing  of  a 
natural  leader.  The  comparison  with  the 
greatest  genius  of  French  science  was 
neither  inappropriate  nor  undeserved. 

John  W.  Alexander,  with  the  sweeping 
brush  work  which  in  his  time  made  him 
only  less  famous  than  Sargent,  painted 
President  Hyde,  erect  and  manly,  in  his 
gown  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  with  the 
maturity  of  years  lending  him  dignity.  For 
his  prominence,  however,  William  DeWitt 
Hyde  was  still  a  young  man,  having  come 
to  Bowdoin  as  the  youngest  President  in 
its  history.  He  was  not  quite  twenty-seven 
when  he  began  the  brilliant  administration 
of  thirty-two  years  which  ended  only  with 
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his  death  in  191 7,  but  his  record  at  Har- 
vard and  Andover  Seminary  and  as  pastor 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  had  been  little 
short  of  spectacular.  Indicative  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  is  a 
cartoon  in  an  old  number  of  the  Bugle 
wherein  the  faculty  was  lampooned  with 
great  glee,  but  the  President  was  affection- 
ately given  a  halo  with  the  inscription, 
"Twenty  years  ahead  of  his  time,  but  he 
gets  there  just  the  same." 

William  DeWitt  Hyde  was  more  than 
modern  in  the  "go-getter"  sense  of  the  word. 
Combining  practicality  with  vision,  he  kept 
himself  in  close  touch  with  tendencies  in 
the  educational  world,  and  adopted  them 
when  they  seemed  wise.  Bowdoin  was  kept 
apace,  and  took  on  new  vigor  with  its 
youthful  President,  but  not  without  a 
struggle  which  brought  out  his  rare  quali- 
ties. In  1892  President  Hyde  threw  a 
bombshell  among  the  Board  members  when 
he  suggested  a  choice  between  Greek  and 
a  modern  language  or  science  for  admission. 
In  1895  he  moved  that  a  greater  variety  in 
the  curriculum  would  be  beneficial,  and 
pointed  out  that  Williams  and  other  New 
England  schools  had  already  adopted  that 
policy.  His  suggestions  were  received  with 
a  shudder  by  those  to  whom  any  change 
from  the  status  quo  always  brought  a  con- 
stitutional pain.  Hyde  realised  this  and, 
as  a  psychologist  and  diplomat,  that  the  pain 
would  pass.  Later  he  would  reintroduce 
such  motions,  and  his  timely  patience  sel- 
dom failed.  Persistence  became  in  him  a 
virtue,  because  he  mixed  it  with  common 
sense.  When  the  Boards  resembled  a  stone 
wall,  he  bided  his  time,  and  approached  in 
mild  disguise  from  another  direction. 

This  well-rounded  personality  and  bal- 
anced mind  Alexander  has,  to  my  notion, 
captured  on  canvas. 

John  White  Alexander  (1856-1915)  was 
born  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  whence  he 
set  forth  to  reach  fame  and  fortune  in  a 
steady  progress  that  would  make  no  mean 


biography.  Left  by  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents to  fend  for  his  board  and  keep  at  an 
early  age,  he  matured  rapidly.  While  still 
a  stripling  if  judged  in  years,  he  became  a 
staff  illustrator  for  Harper's  Magazine, 
adding  his  name  to  a  list  which  had  in- 
cluded Winslow  Homer.  Shortly  he 
pocketed  his  savings  and  sailed  for  Europe 
and  bigger  things.  At  Munich,  Venice, 
Holland  and  Paris  he  absorbed  instruction 
in  double-time.  In  his  early  twenties  he 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  two  female 
portraits  entitled  "Gris"  and  "Noir,"  which 
won  the  acclaim  of  the  French  capital, 
tantamount  to  international  recognition. 
Thereafter  John  W.  Alexander's  rise  be- 
came a  matter  of  history.  The  honors  and 
societies,  from  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  our 
own  National  Academy  of  Design,  which 
paid  tribute  to  his  genius  are  too  numerous 
to  include  here.  A  prolific  worker,  he  ex- 
ecuted for  this  continent  and  abroad  liter- 
ally scores  of  murals,  genre  subjects,  and 
portraits,  among  which  our  own  portrait 
ranks  with  the  finest.  It  might  well  be 
called  a  portrait  of  a  great  college  president 
by  a  great  painter. 

Through  all  of  these  portraits  runs  one 
common  denominator,  a  predilection  for 
dignity  and  seriousness.  For  that  reason 
I  stated  that  when,  a  hundred  years  from 
today,  some  one  else  ventures  to  appraise 
the  presidential  portraits,  the  one  done  re- 
cently of  President  Sills  will  be  found  in  a 
tradition  of  mellow  dignity  which  wears 
best  with  time.  Furthermore,  if  the  past  is 
any  criterion,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  in  har- 
mony with  what  history  chooses  to  send 
on  about  him.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
seven  previous  presidents  were  totally  de- 
void of  geniality,  yet  other  sterling  quali- 
ties seemed  to  have  been  selected  for  pos- 
terity. These  we  have  not  found  lacking 
in  this  group  of  men  which  has  "seen  Bow- 
doin through,"  nor  in  the  portraits  of  them. 
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Undergraduate  Editorial 

HARRY  T.  FOOTE  '38 


An  undergraduate  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  talking  to  alumni  in  this  way  and 
offered  an  absolutely  free  choice  of  sub- 
ject (as  Alumnus  undergraduate  writers  al- 
ways are)  will  immediately  be  struck  with 
a  desire  either  to  "analyse"  his  brother  un- 
dergraduates for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
formation of  alumni,  or  to  cut  loose  upon 
some  favorite  theme  for  reform  in  hope  of 
rousing  influential  support  among  the 
alumni.  This  latter  suggestion  has  power- 
ful attractions  for  the  undergraduate,  in 
whom  the  urge  to  reform  is  ever-present 
and  strong.  But  in  view  of  the  forthcom- 
ing report  by  the  president's  undergradu- 
ate committee  for  sesquicentennial  needs, 
which  has  every  reason  to  be  as  wise  and 
broad  a  set  of  reform  recommendations  as 
could  be  hoped  for  from  undergraduates, 
any  "reform"  talk  from  this  column  would 
only  be  superfluous  at  this  time. 

The  other  choice,  to  analyze  in  some  way 
the  present-day  Bowdoin  undergraduate, 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  task,  almost 
a  forbidding  one,  but  for  the  fact  that  to- 
day's undergraduate  lies  under  the  spell  of 
a  great  stimulus — the  philosophy  institute 
held  last  April.  Whether  or  not  the  spell 
will  last  beyond  a  brief  period  can  only  be 
conjecture,  but  it  appears  to  be  running 
deep  and  strong  now,  and  it  certainly  will 
work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  College  to 
keep  it  going. 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  institute  which 
placed  greatest  emphasis  upon  thought  (in 
a  real  sense  all  previous  institutes  empha- 
sized action)  should  have  brought  about  a 
great  increase  in  intellectual  activity.  It 
did. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
did: 

Democracy 

The  most  important  and  most  positive  of 
the  institute's  results  is  probably  a  renewed 


and  strengthened  faith  in  democracy.  At 
no  time  in  the  last  three  years  surely,  and 
probably  in  the  three  years  before  that,  has 
there  been  less  scepticism  on  campus  about 
the  value  of  the  democratic  system,  and  of 
course  the  value  of  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  liberty  behind  it.  No  doubt  there  are 
several  causes  for  this  new  faith,  but  the 
immediate  whip  which  brought  it  alive  was 
the  institute,  and  especially  the  final  talk 
by  Alexander  Meiklejohn  stressing  that  the 
central  theme  of  American  life  is  liberty 
and  asserting  that  responsibility  for  the  sur- 
vival of  liberty  in  the  world  rests  upon 
America.  Belief  in  the  necessity  for  more 
economic  democracy  was  similarly  stimu- 
lated to  what  is  probably  a  "new  high11  for 
Bowdoin. 

Religion 
Almost  all  of  the  talks  dealt  with  reli- 
gion and  two  were  devoted  in  very  large 
part  to  that  subject;  the  result  was  a  help- 
ful and  contagious  clarification  of  the  whole 
religious  problem.  Discussion  groups  led  by 
the  speakers  were  continually  invaded  by 
undergraduate  questions  on  religious  mat- 
ters, and  while  purely  theological  matters 
were  avoided,  yet  the  need  for  faith  and 
the  grounds  of  faith  were  set  forth  con- 
vincingly. 

Education 
Discussion  of  what  constitutes  an  ideal 
education  was  developed  under  the  impact 
of  such  statements  as  these:  "Progress  has 
been  called  just  this:  Thinkers  on  the 
march.11  "The  real  education  of  a  democ- 
racy must  be  done  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  70,  because  you  can't  live  the  life  of 
a  democracy  if  you  stop  studying.11  "Edu- 
cation is  initiation  into  a  culture.11  "There's 
nothing  more  tragic  than  two  sets  of 
schools,  one  giving  culture  to  the  few  and 
the  other  teaching  the  many  how  to  work.11 
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"Such  a  thing  as  a  cultured  class  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. " 

Dr.  Meiklejohn  was  most  provocative  on 
this  subject;  his  ideas  have  doubtless  had  a 
considerable  affect  upon  choice  of  courses 
and  major  subjects  for  the  next  year. 

Creative  Activity 

Shrouds  of  mystery  were  pulled  from 
creative  activity  of  all  sorts — art  in  a  broad 
sense — for  many  undergraduates  by  the 
speeches  and  conference  discussions  of  Mrs. 
Langer  and  Prof.  Curt  J.  Ducasse,  whose 
general  theme  was  "Everyone  can  be  an 
artist.11  Not  only  did  these  speakers  en- 
courage active  participation  in  artistic  ex- 
pression for  their  audience,  but  they  also 


encouraged  greater  appreciation  for  the 
artistic  expression  of  others,  Prof.  Ducasse 
defending  the  stimulating  viewpoint  that 
technical  knowledge  is  not  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  art,  but  simply  practice  in 
trying  to  appreciate  it. 

It  is  hard  to  point  to  specific  results  to 
prove  the  effect  this  institute  has  had  on 
Bowdoin  undergraduates.  The  evidence  is 
rather  to  be  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of  class- 
room and  fraternity-house  discussions;  in 
the  crop  of  ideas  which  find  expression  in 
college  publications  and  in  special  essays 
and  undergraduate  orations;  in  the  general 
trend  of  interests  among  undergraduates. 
Viewed  all  in  all,  the  temper  of  the  times 
at  Bowdoin  is  increasingly  intellectual. 


Help  Your  Class  To  Win  It  In  1937 
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Athletes'  Year 

JAMES  A.  BISHOP  '38,  UNDERGRADUATE  EDITOR 


The  athletic  revival  which  the  college  has 
undergone  recently  seems  to  warrant  a  brief 
summary  of  the  year's  activities  in  order  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
Bowdoin  sports  and  to  give  a  final  word  of 
commendation  to  the  coaches  and  athletes 
who  are  responsible  for  the  successful  sea- 
son just  completed.  It  is  also  important  to 
point  out  to  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
college  the  importance  of  a  well-rounded 
athletic  program.  Although  football  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  spectacular  form  of  present 
day  college  sports,  and  probably  attracts 
more  universal  interest  among  both  under- 
graduates and  alumni  than  any  other,  the 
value  of  those  activities  which  fill  out  the 
balance  of  the  year  or  provide  an  opportun- 
ity for  those  not  reached  by  football  is  just 
as  vital  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
college  as  a  whole. 

Starting  the  season  with  a  squad  already 
riddled  by  graduation  and  soon  further 
weakened  by  injuries  and  ineligibilities, 
Adam  Walsh  diligently  sifted  the  large  and 
enthusiastic  if  somewhat  inexperienced 
group  of  candidates  for  material  to  fill  the 
gaping  holes  in  both  line  and  backfield.  His 
efforts  were  rewarded  when  after  a  no- 
decision  practice  game  with  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Polar  Bear  opened 
the  season  with  a  hair-raising  win  over  Mas- 
sachusetts State  on  October  3,  at  Brunswick 
by  the  close  score  of  14-12.  Two  successful 
placements  by  Captain  "Bucky""  Sawyer 
provided  the  margin  of  victory. 

At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  following 
Saturday  the  Bowdoin  attack  failed  to  func- 
tion smoothly  and  Wesleyan  was  able  to 
profit  by  several  costly  errors  and  an  inabil- 
ity to  stop  passes  to  turn  back  the  White's 
bid  by  a  decisive  20-0  upset.  The  outcome 
of  the  Williams  game  was  as  unexpected, 
but  found  Bowdoin  the  winners  in  a  muddy 


6-0  struggle  against  their  heavily- favored 
opponents  on  Whittier  Field. 

Opening  the  state  series  against  Colby 
October  24  without  the  services  of  their 
captain,  who  was  injured  in  the  Wesleyan 
game,  the  1935  state  champions  returned 
from  Waterville  with  a  13-7  victory  after 
resisting  a  brilliant  second-half  attack  that 
threatened  time  and  again  to  cut  down  their 
lead.  Bowdoin  continued  its  series  sweep 
against  Bates  at  Lewiston  when  a  last  half 
rally,  which  began  when  Dave  Soule  scored 
on  the  opening  kick-off,  resulted  in  a  rout 
of  25-6.  The  Polar  Bear  passing  attack  was 
geratly  improved  and  Bowdoin  supporters 
felt  encouraged  regarding  the  coming  deci- 
sive battle  with  the  University  of  Maine 
for  the  state  title. 

Before  a  record  crowd  of  over  10,000 
Adam  Walsh's  team  proved  its  worth  in 
the  most  exacting  test  of  the  season.  Over- 
coming a  7-0  lead  which  Maine  secured 
in  the  opening  period,  the  White  scored 
twice  in  the  third  quarter  on  passes  from 
"Junie"  Frye  to  "Dave"  Fitts,  while  Cap- 
tain Sawyer  entered  the  game  long  enough 
to  kick  one  extra  point  and  the  same  pass 
combination  accounted  for  another.  This, 
Bowdoin's  first  victory  over  Maine  since 
1930,  was  as  welcome  to  the  large  number 
of  returning  alumni  as  to  the  undergradu- 
ates who  had  waited  hopefully  throughout 
their  college  careers  for  such  a  triumph. 

Weary  from  the  series  campaign  and  per- 
haps lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
pre-game  prophecies  which  indicated  an 
easy  win,  the  Polar  Bears  seemed  entirely 
ineffective  against  Tufts  in  the  last  encount- 
er of  the  season  and  finished  on  the  short 
end  of  a  13-0  score.  While  this  constituted 
the  first  defeat  that  a  Walsh-coached  team 
has  suffered  on  Whittier  field,  and  was  a 
rather  sombre  note  on  which  to  end  such 
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a  brilliant  record,  the  memory  of  the  title 
conquest  was  sweet  enough  to  dispel  any 
lasting  feeling  of  regret. 

While  the  varsity  was  annexing  its  sec- 
ond state  championship  in  as  many  years, 
the  freshmen  concluded  a  rather  ragged 
campaign  in  which  they  had  failed  either 
to  win  a  game  or  score  a  point  with  a 
smashing  40-0  victory  over  Fryeburg  Acad- 
emy which  uncovered  a  wealth  of  latent 
talent  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
Coach  Walsh  next  fall. 

Following  the  Christmas  recess,  the  hock- 
ey team  started  preparing  for  an  ambitious 
schedule,  but  unfavorable  ice  conditions 
caused  the  opening  game  with  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  postponed,  and  forced  Coach 
Linn  Wells  to  start  a  rather  poorly  prepared 
team  against  Colby  on  January  11.  How- 
ever, Bowdoin  put  up  a  surprisingly  bitter 
fight  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  practice  and 
lost  only  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  final 
period  by  a  score  of  2-1.  Two  days  later 
Northeastern  defeated  Bowdoin  7-4  in  a 
game  that  saw  the  Polar  Bears  rally  to 
score  all  four  of  their  goals  in  the  last  eight 
minutes  of  play. 

After  having  been  forced  to  cancel  games 
with  Springfield  and  Colby  because  of  the 
lack  of  ice,  the  White  finally  was  able  to 
schedule  the  second  series  game  with  Colby 
on  February  8,  and  were  beaten  decisively 
7-2.  This  gave  the  Mules  a  claim  to  the 
mythical  state  title  which  they  had  captured 
the  previous  season.  After  games  with 
Springfield  and  New  Hampshire  had  been 
called  off,  the  Polar  Bears  finished  the  sea- 
son going  down  to  defeat  before  North- 
eastern 1 1-3,  and  beating  M.I.T.  1-0  for 
their  first  win.  It  seems  that  undoubtedly, 
Bowdoin's  poor  hockey  season  must  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  poor  weather  conditions 
and  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  practice. 
With  the  material  at  present  available  in 
college,  the  addition  of  a  properly  equipped 
hockey   rink,    if   and    when   it    is   secured, 


should  result  in  the  rejuvenation  of  this 
sport. 

With  the  most  promising  group  of 
swimmers  that  the  college  has  seen  in  sev- 
eral seasons  Bob  Miller  justified  the  hopes  of 
Bowdoin  supporters  and  brought  his  team 
through  a  grueling  schedule  undefeated. 
The  White  opened  their  season  with  a  39- 
38  victory  over  B.U.  on  January  14  which 
was  not  decided  until  the  completion  of  the 
final  event,  the  400-yard  relay.  Captain 
'"Dick"  May  also  lowered  the  college  mark 
for  his  specialty,  the  200-yard  breaststroke. 

At  Wesleyan  January  15  Bowdoin  won 
more  easily,  47-30,  with  White  breaking 
the  college  record  in  the  100-yard  free- 
style and  equalling  the  New  England  rec- 
ord in  the  50-yard  dash.  The  medley  relay 
team  also  lowered  the  college  record.  Bow- 
doin's  third  win  came  on  January  16  when 
they  conquered  an  aggregation  from  the 
Portland  Boys1  Club  by  the  top-heavy  score 
of  51-24.  College  records  were  again  lower- 
ed in  the  medley  relay  and  400-yard  relay. 

Back  at  Brunswick  on  February  13  the 
Polar  Bears  turned  back  an  undefeated  Wil- 
liams team  42-35  by  once  more  smashing 
the  college  400-yard  relay  mark.  The  col- 
lege medley  relay  record  was  lowered  for 
the  third  time  and  May  beat  his  own  college 
mark  for  the  200-yard  breaststroke.  On 
February  20  Springfield  was  beaten  by  a 
wide  margin  as  three  New  England  short 
pool  records  were  set  by  the  400-yard  relay 
team  and  White  in  the  40  and  100-yard 
dashes.  In  the  final  meet  of  the  year, 
against  M.I.T.  February  27  the  White  took 
all  but  one  first  and  one  second  to  swamp 
the  Techmen  by  a  63-14  score. 

In  the  New  England  Swimming  Cham- 
pionships held  at  Bowdoin  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  Coach  Miller's  pupils  gained 
fourth  place  in  a  field  of  eleven  for  a  very 
creditable  showing.  White  was  a  winner  in 
the  100-yard  freestyle  and  tied  with  Love 
of  Brown  for  another  first  in  the  50-yard 
dash.    Captain  May  in  the  breaststroke  and 
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the  400-yard  relay  team  gained  a  pair  of 
thirds  for  the  other  Polar  Bear  points. 

The  track  schedule  got  under  way  offi- 
cially when  the  cross-country  team  defeat- 
ed Springfield  between  the  halves  of  the 
Williams  game.  The  White  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  remainder  of  the  cross-coun- 
try season,  getting  a  fourth  in  the  Harvard 
meet  as  well  as  a  plaque  for  having  the 
most  entrants.  Porter  finished  19th  for  the 
only  Bowdoin  bid  for  honors  in  the  New 
Englands.  The  one-mile  relay  team,  after 
dropping  a  close  race  to  New  Hampshire 
in  the  Millrose  Games,  came  back  in  the 
B.A.A.  Games  to  beat  Brown  and  Middle- 
bury  in  the  creditable  time  of  3  129. 3. 

In  the  first  dual  meet  of  the  season,  held 
at  Brunswick  March  6,  Bowdoin  pulled  a 
surprise  in  downing  Boston  College  64-53. 
The  Polar  Bears  swept  the  pole-vault  and 
3  5 -lb.  weight  and  held  the  Eagles  even  in 
the  running  events.  A  new  college  record 
was  set  when  Zaitz  of  B.C.  threw  the  shot 
50  feet,  iVz  inches,  to  better  Niblock's  old 
mark  by  nearly  a  foot.  Captain  Porter  was 
a  winner  in  both  the  880  and  mile  while 
Dave  Soule  took  the  40-yard  dash  and  the 
broad  jump. 

On  April  17,  in  the  only  outdoor  varsity 
competition  held  at  Brunswick  this  year, 
the  Polar  Bears  captured  10  first  places  to 
stop  Amherst  76  2-3-58  1-3.  Although  bad- 
ly handicapped  by  injuries,  Bowdoin 
showed  unusual  strength  in  the  running 
events  and  swept  the  shot  put  and  220-yard 
low  hurdles. 

The  most  important  athletic  event  of  the 
year  from  an  undergraduate  point  of  view 
is  undoubtedly  the  interfraternity  track 
meet,  held  in  the  cage  on  March  19.  Head- 
ed by  a  freshman,  Linwood  Rowe  who  was 
individual  high  scorer  with  21  points,  Psi 
Upsilon  won  the  deciding  relay  to  amass  a 
total  of  451/2  points  to  Zeta  Psfs  41  and  Al- 
pha Delta  Phi's  40.  The  only  new  record 
established  was  a  mark  of  12  feet,  7  inches, 
by  Dave  Rideout  in  the  pole  vault.  Porter 


tied  his  own  meet  record  of  4  minutes  27 
3-5  seconds.  The  contest  was  marked  by  up- 
sets and  featured  the  showing  made  by  a 
collection  of  freshman  performers.  Rowe, 
Allen,  Boulter,  Mitchell  and  Swab  collected 
enough  points  to  put  their  class  ahead  of 
any  other  in  the  scoring. 

At  Harvard's  New  England  Relay  Car- 
nival April  24,  Stanwood  turned  in  a  val- 
iant anchor  leg  in  the  Class  B  half-mile/  ire- 
lay  to  give  Bowdoin  a  clean  victory.  In  the 
invitation  mile,  Porter  was  nipped  6  inches 
from  the  tape  by  Holt  of  Rhode  Island  af- 
ter having  led  from  the  final  turn.  Both 
runners  were  clocked  in  the  remarkable 
time,  considering  the  stage  of  the  season,  of 
4  minutes,  25.2  seconds. 

Coming  up  to  the  state  meet  at  Water- 
ville  on  May  8  with  a  bench  full  of  injured 
stars,  Bowdoin  was  not  planning  on  better 
than  a  second  place.  However,  with  the  loss 
of  Gowell  to  the  University  of  Maine  cause, 
it  looked  up  until  the  last  event,  the  200- 
yard  dash,  as  though  the  Polar  Bears  might 
get  at  least  a  tie  for  first.  In  spite  of  a  pro- 
test by  Stanwood  that  he  had  been  pushed 
by  a  Maine  runner,  the  Black  Bears  were 
awarded  first  and  third  in  this  event  to  win 
their  fifth  consecutive  crown  with  a  score  of 
46  points  to  Bowdoin's  44.  Bates  gathered 
36  points  and  Colby  9.  Only  one  meet  rec- 
ord was  established  when  Hardison  o  f 
Maine  vaulted  1 2  feet,  4  inches,  to  raise  the 
old  mark  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Porter  again  took  firsts  in  the  mile  and 
half-mile  while  Deane  was  a  double  winner 
in  the  hurdles.  Young  supplied  Bowdoin's 
only  other  victory  in  winning  the  two  mile 
after  the  most  thrilling  race  of  the  after- 


noon. 


In  a  return  meet  with  Boston  College 
held  on  May  15,  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Bow- 
doin was  defeated  by  a  score  of  72-63.  Gill 
of  B.C.  won  the  100,  440,  and  220,  lower- 
ing the  college  marks  for  the  first  two 
events.  Zaits  set  another  college  record  in 
the  shot  put  and  also  took  a  first  in  the  dis- 
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jus.  Porter  came  home  ahead  m  the  mile, 
and  8  So,  and  the  Polar  Bears  also  took 
firsts  in  the  two-mile,  javelin,  hammer,  high 
lump,  and  pole  vault. 

In  the  New  Englands  at  Cambridge  on 
May  23,  Porter  won  the  mile  in  4:21  2-5, 
his  best  time  to  date.  Stanwood's  third  m 
the  220  and  Melendy's  m  the  javelin  were 
the  only  other  Polar  Bear  points,  giving 
Bowdoin  a  tie  for  10th. 

The  baseball  team  opened  its  season  by 
going  down  to  defeat  before  Colby  m  an 
exhibition  game  April  24  by  a  score  of  8-3. 
Taking  the  road,  the  White  pastimers  were 
forced  to  cancel  a  game  scheduled  with 
Wesleyan,  and  then  dropped  a  6-3  decision 
to  Amherst  on  April  29.  Showing  improve- 
ment, Bowdoin  held  Mass.  State  until  the 
ninth  the  next  day  and  then  went  down 
only  by  the  slim  margin  of  5-4.  First  victory 
of  the  season  came  on  May  1  when  Kara- 
kashian  held  Tufts  to  scattered  hits,  and  ac- 
counted for  two  scores.  Tufts  was  unable 
to  bunch  their  safeties  and  the  final  count 
was  4-0. 

Starting  the  state  series  at  Waterville, 
May  4.  the  Polar  Bears  made  use  of  Kara- 
kashian's  effective  twirling  and  White's 
smashing  homer  to  hang  up  a  4-3  win  over 
Colby  m  the  final  inning.  On  May  11,  at 
Brunswick,  the  Bowdoin  nine  continued 
their  winning  streak  with  a  3-0  decision 
over  Bates.  Gould  held  the  visitors  to  two 
hits  and  Dick  Griffin's  triple  with  two  on 
provided  the  scoring  punch. 

Journeying  to  Orono  on  May  12,  Bow- 
doin could  get  only  four  hits  off  Reidman 
who  struck  out  thirteen  batters,  and  bowed 
to  the  University  of  Maine  8-4.  Returning 
home,  the  Polar  Bears  were  hosts  to  Bates 
on  May  17  and  received  an  8-3  drubbing  as 
Malone  avenged  a  previous  defeat.  A  day 
later  Colby  collected  their  first  win  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bears  with  a  5-2  decision  at 
Waterville. 

On  May  24,  Bowdoin  got  back  into  the 
winning  column  by  virtue  of  an  8-6  victory 
over  Colby,  then  with  a  theoretical  chance 
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at  the  title,  the  White  dropped  their  final 
two  games  to  the  U.  of  M.  and  finished 
the  season  back  m  third  place. 

Turning  to  the  minor  sports,  the  golf 
team  has  had  one  of  its  most  successful  sea- 
sons in  several  years.  Starting  with  the 
Brunswick  Patriot's  Day  Tournament  111 
which  Hood  took  first  honors  with  a  rec- 
ord-tying -4.  and  other  Bowdoin  entrants 
finished  up  111  the  money,  the  White  golf- 
ers added  to  their  laurels  with  a  southern 
trip  on  which  they  defeated  Williams  9-6, 
Wesleyan  6-0,  and  tied  Amherst  3-3.  In 
the  state  series,  Bowdoin  overcame  Colby 
9-0  and  Maine  by  the  same  score.  At  Wa- 
tertown.  Mass.,  on  May  15.  Bowdoin  fin- 
ished fourth  m  the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Championship  while  Hood  got  a 
fourth  m  the  individual  scoring.  After 
dropping  a  match  to  Dartmouth  7-1  the  Po- 
lar Bears  captured  the  state  intercollegiate 
title  held  at  the  Penobscot  Valley  Coun- 
try Club  May  24. 

The  tennis  team  was  not  quite  as  fortu- 
nate on  their  opening  trip,  bowing  to  Am- 
herst 8-1,  and  Wesleyan  5-4.  In  state 
matches,  Bowdoin  defeated  Bates  5-4,  Col- 
by 6-3,  and  Maine  7-2.  Bates  got  revenge 
111  a  return  match  winning  6-3,  but  the 
White  came  back  to  take  over  Maine  once 
more  8-1  and  Colby  6-3.  Bowdoin  qualified 
a  doubles  team  and  two  singles  players  m 
the  opening  round  of  the  State  Champion- 
ship held  at  Brunswick  May  24 — ,  but  did 
not  get  a  singles  man  past  the  semi-finals 
while  Kibbe  and  Salter  dropped  a  closely 
contested  battle  to  Reid  and  Nixon  of 
Bates  111  the  finals. 

Although  there  have  been  ups  and  downs 
in  Bowdom"s  atheltic  fortunes  this  year,  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  more  than  one 
form  of  sport  is  prospering  here  because  it 
shows  that  undue  emphasis  is  not  being 
placed  on  any  one  department.  It  is  also 
a  healthy  sign  to  see  indications  of  activity 
111  the  minor  sports  as  this  points  to  wide- 
spread interest  m  athletics  throughout  the 
whole  student  body. 
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Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  Saltwater  Farm, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1937.  Pp.  114,  illus. 
$1.90. 

Professor  Coffin's  newest  volume  of  poetry  is 
a  collection  of  fifty-seven  poems,  most  of  which 
have  already  had  periodical  publication  in 
twenty-odd  various  magazines.  They  are  such 
poems  as  any  one  who  loves  New  England  and 
who  knows  something  about  the  Maine  coast 
and  its  people  will  read  with  pleasure.  J.  J. 
Lankes"  five  full-page  woodcuts,  although  they 
may  appear  to  one  familiar  with  the  Maine  scene 
to  have  a  slightly  foreign  flavor,  are  really  extra- 
ordinarily faithful  and  attractive  representations 
in  another  medium  of  the  material  in  the  poems 
themselves. 

Saltwater  Farm  contains  pleasant,  agreeable 
poetry;  it  is  not,  however,  the  deeply  felt,  richly 
interpreted  account  of  Maine  saltwater  farm  life 
which  Mr.  Coffin  would  seem  to  be  particularly 
fitted  to  give  us.  "My  country"  and  "my  peo- 
ple" sometimes  find  expression  in  ingenious 
rather  than  inevitable  phrases,  and  the  reader 
does  not  always  remain  sufficiently  unaware  that 
Mr.  Coffin's  lines  are  "arty"  work.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  may  be  intentional,  but  the  Maine  he  is 
writing  about  hardly  seems  to  be  the  Maine  of 
today;  the  poems  suggest  rather  that  it  is  the 
Maine  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  Mr. 
Coffin  nostalgically  remembers  and  imagines  it. 

The  longest  poem  in  the  book  concludes  it, 
"Tipsham  Foreside."  This  might  have  been  a 
splendid  statement,  intellectually  critical  and  sat- 
isfying, emotionally  exalting,  about  a  way  of  life 
in  New  England.  Instead,  it  is  a  sort  of  collec- 
tion of  couplet  notes  on  a  way  of  life  that  can 
be  found  not  far  from  Brunswick.  As  a  de- 
scriptive poem  it  is  interesting  enough,  but  its 
total  effect  is  rather  disappointing  because  of 
what  one  feels  has  been  left  undone.  Here,  as 
in  some  of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  there 
are  occasional  lines  that  seem  to  be  off  key,  e.g., 
the  passage  about  pronunciation  and  the  digres- 
sion about  the  Orozco  murals  at  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Coffin  has  a  theory,  with  which  I  agree, 
that  poetry  is  often  found  in  the  most  ordinary 
situations  and  in  common  objects,  in  the  spon- 
taneous pattern  and  design  of  everyday  exist- 
ence, and  that  poetry  should  be  more  often  re- 
garded as  the  bread  and  butter  and  milk  of  life 
than  as  its  caviar  and  champagne.  The  poems  in 
this  book  are  such  bread  and  butter  and  milk 
poems.  Here  are  no  bewildering  esoteric  over- 
tones, no  cryptic  assertions,  no  verbal  trickeries. 
Here  are  many  of  the  homely  aspects  of  one  kind 
of  Maine  farm  life :  the  fog,  the  woodpile,  the 
cellar,  picking  blueberries,  grinding  a  scythe,  the 
apple  orchard,  banking  the  house  with  fir,  draw- 
ing water  from  the  well,  etc.  This  is  the  kind 
of  book,   consequently,  to  persuade  some  of  the 


sceptical  that  there  is   something  to  be   said   for 
poetry  after  all. 

Saltwater  Farm  deserves  a  wide  audience. 
Bowdoin  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  lost  touch  with  Maine,  or  who  wish  to  en- 
rich their  understanding  of  the  state,  would  do 
well  to  read  this  book. 

Edward   G.  Fletcher. 


Elvin  R.  Latty,  A  Study  in  Stockholders' 
Liability,  with  a  foreword  by  A.  A.  Berle,  The 
Foundation  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
1936.  Pp.  225.  $5.00. 

Professor  Latty's  book  is  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine, or  to  find  a  basis  for  determining  if,  un- 
der what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  one 
corporation  is  liable  for  the  acts  or  debts  of  its 
parent,  a  subsidiary  or  an  affiliated  corporation 
when  ordinary  rules  of  law  would  not  impose 
such  liability.  He  found  that  many  frequently 
cited  cases  are  irrelevant  and  result  only  in  con- 
fusing the  issue.  Some  of  these  authorize  short- 
cuts in  bankruptcy  or  receivership  and  others  in- 
volve only  the  construction  of  statutes  or  con- 
tracts. In  still  others  parents  have  been  held 
liable  for  the  debts  of  their  subsidiaries,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  facts  which  would  have  made 
any  person  liable,  regardless  of  stock  ownership. 
After  disposing  of  such  cases,  of  which  there 
are  many,  he  found  relatively  few  which  pre- 
sented the  question  of  stockholders'  liability,  as 
such.  These  he  analyzes  to  find  the  facts  which 
really  motivated  the  decisions  and  concludes  that 
the  most  significant  factor,  often  completely  dis- 
regarded in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  the  ade- 
quacy, or  inadequacy,  of  the  capital  of  the  cor- 
poration whose  parent  the  creditor  seeks  to 
charge  with  its  debt. 

Throughout  the  work,  Professor  Latty  attacks 
the  traditional  judicial  critique  employed  in  the 
cases  concerned  with  his  problem.  The  confu- 
sion in  this  field  of  law  is  due,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  to  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  articulate  clearly,  or  at  all,  the  factors  which 
influence  them  in  reaching  their  decisions.  The 
concept  of  corporate  entity  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  solvent,  when  it  is  only  a  shorthand  way  of 
stating  a  result.  The  conceptual  approach,  be- 
sides obscuring  the  real  issues,  tends,  through 
generality  of  statement,  to  assimilate  to  each 
other  cases  which  have  no  factual  or  legal  like- 
ness. Moreover,  courts,  when  they  want  to  find 
a  parent  liable  for  its  subsidiaries"  debts,  say 
that  the  subsidiary  was  a  "mere  instrumentality" 
or  "tool"  under  the  control  of  the  parent.  When 
they  are  unwilling  to  impose  liability,  they  say 
that  the  subsidiary  is  a  corporate  entity,  separate 
and  distinct  from  its  stockholder,  the  parent. 
Professor  Latty  demonstrates,  quite  conclusively, 
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that  the  language  of  instrumentality  and  control 
is  language  and  nothing  more. 

The  last  chapter  is  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  elements  which  Professor  Latty  thinks  may 
be  important  in  establishing  a  basis  for  inter- 
corporate liability.  One  such  element  may  be  the 
engaging  by  several  corporations,  related  by  stock 
ownership,  in  a  single  economic  enterprise.  He 
also  discusses  briefly  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  which  is  not  "such  a  universal  blessing 
that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  and  read- 
able book  will  dispel  some  of  the  fog  of  con- 
cepts and  verbiage  which  now  obscures  this  very 
important  field  of  law.  The  author's  analysis 
of  the  cases,  including  many  which  do  not  di- 
rectly involve  his  problem,  will  make  the  book 
particularly  valuable  to  lawyers  engaged  in  cor- 
porate practice. 

Ellsworth  E.  Clark. 


The  Authors 

Saltwater  Farm  is  Mr.  Coffin's  first  book  of 
verse  since  Strange  Holiness,  which  won  for  him 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry  in  1935.     An  alum- 
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nus  of  the  Class  of   191 5,  he  has  been  for  three 
years  Pierce  Professor  of  English  at  Bowdoin. 

Elvin  R.  Latty,  LL.B.,  '23,  is  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  book  has  been  commended  not  only  for  its 
legal  scholarship  but  for  its  literary  style  as  well. 
In  a  private  letter,  the  author  recalls,  with  a 
chuckle,  that  he  "had  a  hard  time  with  Mitch's 
English  1.  In  fact,  I  got  a  D  in  it — and  prob- 
ably got  a  break  at  that."  Cheerful  news  for 
English  D! 


The  Reviewers 

Edw7ard  G.  Fletcher,  Ph.D.,  '25,  is  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  A  fifty-page  article  by  him  on  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  Professional  Theatre  in  Texas" 
appears  as  Number  3621  (June,  1936)  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Bulletin. 

Ellsworth  E.  Clark,  LL.B.,  "27,  who  for 
five  years  was  with  the  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Bay- 
den  and  Perkins  in  Boston,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
Washington. 


Commencement  Play 


Date  Unknown 


[    no   ] 
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With  The  Alumni  Bodies 


AROOSTOOK  ASSOCIATION 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  at  Houl- 
ton  on  April  26  with  Professor  Hormell  as 
representative  of  the  College. 

BOSTON  CLUB 

A  well-attended  sub-freshman  meeting 
was  held  on  April  2,  the  College  being 
represented  by  Professor  Herbert  R.  Brown 
and  several  members  of  the  athletic  staff. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  at  Danvers 
on  the  evening  of  May  19  with  about  35 
in  attendance,  the  speaker  being  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Craske,  sculptor.  E.  Robert  Little  '16 
was  elected  president  with  Harold  B.  Cush- 
man  '25,  as  secretary. 

HARTFORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dean  Paul  Nixon  was  the  speaker  at  a 
meeting  held  on  May  12.  V.  Russell 
Leavitt  '13  is  president  with  Wendell  P. 
McKown,  Jr.  '29,  continuing  as  secretary. 

KENNEBEC  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  April 
2,  David  F.  Kelley  '16,  being  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Donald  B.  Hewett  '28  succeeds 
himself  as  secretary.  President  Sills  and 
the  Alumni  Secretary  represented  the  Col- 
lege. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION 

Secretary  Scott  C.  W.  Simpson  '03  re- 
ports postponement  of  the  scheduled  spring 
meeting  until  early  fall. 


NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  CLUB 

This  new  organization  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Newark  on  Thursday,  May 
13,  the  Bergen  County  Club  serving  as  a 
nucleus.  Harold  W.  Files  '03  is  president 
and  Alvah  B.  Stetson  '15  is  secretary. 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTT  CLUB 

Dean  Paul  Nixon  and  Coach  Adam 
Walsh  were  speakers  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Penobscot  Valley  Country  Club  on 
May  6. 

PORTLAND  CLUB 

Coach  Bob  Miller  of  the  swimming  team 
was  speaker  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Port- 
land Country  Club  on  April  1. 

RHODE  ISLAND  ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  at  the  Paw- 
tucket  Country  Club  on  May  21  with  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  R.  Brown  as  speaker. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION 

Fifteen  Bowdoin  men,  with  wives  and 
other  guests,  met  at  the  University  Club  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  19.  Rt.  Rev.  Ber- 
trand  Stevens  (Bates  1o6),  Bishop  of  Los 
Angeles,  was  the  speaker. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION 

President  Sills,  Coach  Adam  Walsh,  and 
the  Alumni  Secretary  were  on  hand  for  a 
meeting  held  in  Springfield  on  the  evening 
of  May  5. 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  WORCESTER  CLUB 

An   informal   meeting   was   held   at   the  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 

Alpha   Delta  Phi   Club   on  May   20   with  day,    June    8,    at   the   Quinsigamond    Boat 

Professor  Herbert  R.  Brown  as  guest  and  Club,  Dean  Nixon  being  the  speaker  of  the 

speaker.  evening. 

[  in  ] 
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The  Necrology 


1882 — William  Gardner  Reed,  who  had  for 
many  years  practiced  law  in  Boston,  died  at  the 
State  Street  Hospital  in  Portland  on  April  5 
following  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Reed  had  attended 
Boston  University  Law  School  before  opening 
his  law  office  in  Boston  in  1885,  and  since  his 
retirement  had  lived  in  Waldoboro,  where  he 
was  born  May  4,  1858.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  a  grandson,  and  three  sisters.  Mr.  Reed 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

1884 — Llewellyn  Barton,  widely  known 
Maine  attorney,  former  clerk  of  Cumberland 
County  courts,  died  on  May  10  at  his  home  in 
South  Portland.  Mr.  Barton  was  also  for  many 
years  a  prominent  educator,  publishing  a  book  of 
algebraic  problems,  and  at  one  time  he  was  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  a  small  Democratic  daily 
paper  in  Portland.  Born  in  Naples  November 
24,  1854,  Mr.  Barton  attended  Bridgton  Acad- 
emy before  coming  to  Bowdoin,  and  from  1887 
to  1892  was  principal  of  the  Academy,  later  be- 
coming superintendent  of  schools  at  Naples. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mr.  Barton  was  a  member  of  Theta 
Delta  Chi. 

1887 — Rev.  Oliver  Dana  Sewall,  D.D.,  who 
had  served  since  1920  as  treasurer  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Home  Missionary  Society,  and  since 
1928  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Con- 
ference, with  which  the  Society  became  affiliated 
at  that  time,  died  in  Norwood,  Massachusetts  on 
March  16.  Born  January  23,  1865  in  Chester- 
ville,  he  went  from  Bowdoin  to  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  where  he  graduated  in 
1892,  returning  to  Maine  to  accept  a  pastorate 
in  Strong.  He  later  preached  in  Durham,  New 
Hampshire  and  in  Brookline,  Great  Barrington 
and  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Andover  Seminary  and  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  "Good  Will  House,"  a 
social  settlement  in  East  Boston.  He  received  his 
A.M.  at  Bowdoin  in  1890  and  was  made  a  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  in  1932.  He  was  a  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi. 

1892 — Rev.  Daniel  McIntyre  died  in  Bosca- 
wen,  New  Hampshire  on  December  17,  1936, 
having  been  an  invalid  for  two  years  previously 
as  the  result  of  a  shock.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  born 
May  23,  1866  in  Jamestown,  Scotland  and  went 
to  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  Bow- 
doin. He  had  held  pastorates  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  since  July,  1924, 
had  been  at  Boscawen.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  a 
member  of  Zeta  Psi. 

1892 — Charles  Melvin  Pennell,  who  re- 
ceived his  A.M.  at  Bowdoin  in  19 10,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
on  April  n.  He  was  born  in  North  Harpswell 
July  20,  1864  and  on  graduation  at  Bowdoin  as- 
sumed   the    principalship    of   the    high    school    at 


Topsham,  later  serving  for  eleven  years  as  prin- 
cipal in  Farmington.  Since  1905  he  had  been  a 
school  superintendent,  having  been  in  charge  of 
systems  in  Brunswick,  Freeport,  Richmond,  Bid- 
deford  and  Harpswell,  and  at  Uxbridge,  Doug- 
lass, Holliston  and  more  recently  at  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

1895 — John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Knowl- 
ton,  M.D.,  who  received  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Harvard  in  1900  and  had  been  a  practicing  phy- 
sician in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  since  1904, 
died  at  his  home  there  on  April  17.  He  was 
born  in  Bath  February  10,  1874.  Dr.  Knowlton 
was  an  active  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Alumni  Association  and  a  member  of  Alpha 
Delta  Phi. 

1905 — William  Stevens  Brimijoin,  who 
served  as  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  year  following  his  graduation  and 
was  given  an  A.M.  degree  in  1907,  died  at 
Middletown,  Delaware  March  23  following  a 
two  months1  illness.  On  leaving  Bowdoin  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  duPont  Powder  Com- 
pany, later  serving  with  the  Hercules  Power 
Company  at  Birmingham,  Alabama  and  Ken- 
ville,  New  Jersey,  and  more  recently  in  the  main 
office  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

1908 — Ridgley  Colfax  Clark,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Seymour,  Connecticut,  died  in  that 
town  on  March  23  following  a  heart  attack. 
Born  in  Dexter  August  6,  1882,  he  went  directly 
from  Bowdoin  to  the  principalship  of  Fryeburg 
Academy.  He  had  served  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Seymour  before  becoming  super- 
intendent of  schools.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  at  Yale  in  1929. 

1911 — Benjamin  Kimball  Phipps,  who  came 
to  Bowdoin  from  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  born  June  24,  1889,  and  who  entered 
the  automobile  business  in  Boston  on  leaving 
College,  died  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  on  April 
2,  while  en  route  to  his  winter  home  at  Talla- 
hassee. He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  fra- 
ternity. 

1923 — Floyd  Alexander  Gerrard,  manager  of 
the  wholesale  department  of  the  Russell  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
died  in  Hartford  on  June  2  following  an  opera- 
tion. A  native  of  Barre,  Vermont,  he  spent  one 
year  with  the  Textile  Banking  Company  in  New 
York  after  graduation,  and  then  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Russell  organization.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kappa  Sigma. 

Medical  1877 — Alvah  Augustus  Plummer, 
M.D.,  who  was  born  in  Topsham  November  16, 
1854  and  had  practiced  medicine  in  Lisbon  Falls, 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Kents  Hill,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brunswick  on  April  16  after  several  years  of 
failing    health.      Dr.    Plummer    retired    from    ac- 
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tive  practice  several  years  ago  and  had  lived  in 
Topsham  for  some  little  time  before  moving  to 
Brunswick  last  year. 

Medical  1898 — Benjamin  Franklin  Sturgis, 
M.D.,  who  had  been  a  practicing  physician  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts  since  1900,  died  at  his 
home  there  on  April  29.  He  was  a  native  of 
Auburn,  where  he  was  born  March  14,   1875. 

Medical  1900 — Edman  Payson  Fish,  M.D., 
father  of  Harold  S.  Fish  '25,  is  reported  as  hav- 


ing died  in  Titusville,  Florida  early  this  spring. 
Dr.  Fish  was  born  in  Fairfield  January  10,  1875 
and  practiced  in  Sidney  for  nine  years  before 
moving  to  Waterville,  where  he  had  since  main- 
tained his  home. 

Medical  1906 — John  Lewis  Davis,  M.D.,  who 
was  born  in  Russia  February  19,  1881,  died  on 
April  13  in  Portland,  where  he  had  practiced 
since  1907.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Portland  Hebrew  School,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  in  that  city. 


News  from  the  Classes 


1869 

Thomas  H.  Eaton,  senior  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege, landed  in  England  from  the  Queen  Mary 
on  April  12  after  a  pleasant  trip,  and  is  estab- 
lished for  the  summer  and  early  fall  at  55  Cul- 
mington  Road,  Ealing,  W.   13,  London. 

1884 

Z.  Willis  Kemp,  who  observed  his  80th  birth- 
day in  April,  reports  himself  as  retired  from 
school  work  but  far  from  inactive.  He  is  be- 
ginning his  fourth  year  as  Town  Treasurer  of 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Trustees,  Moderator  of  the  School  District  and 
of  the  Rockingham  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Con- 
gregational Conference.  On  the  side,  he  serves 
as  correspondent  for  two  newspapers  and  devotes 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 

John  A.  Waterman  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Gorham  Savings  Bank  Corporation. 

1885 

Oliver  R.  Cook  is  confined  to  his  home  at 
8  Lisbon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  and  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  alumni  who  were  in 
College  with  him. 

1890 

Albert  B.  Donworth  has  returned  from  an 
extensive  South  American  tour. 

1891 

The  Class  7S[otes  Editor,  Dr.  Lincoln,  writes 
from  Palermo,  Sicily,  that  he  is  enjoying  his 
European  trip  and  will  settle  down  for  a  time  in 
Munich  in  mid-June. 

1892 

Rev.   John   M.   Wathen,    pastor   of   the    Globe 
Congregational  Church  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  is 
this  year  completing  a  full  half-century  of  active 
ministry  and  is  retiring  from  the  pulpit. 
1894 

Frederick  J.  Libby  of  the  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War  will  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  sixth  New  England  Institute  of 
International  Relations,  to  be  held  on  the  Wel- 
lesley  College  campus  this  summer, 


1900 

Clifford  S.  Bragdon  will  retire  on  June  30  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.  He  went  to  New  Rochelle  in  19 17  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  becoming  assistant  su- 
perintendent in  1930  and  superintendent  in 
1932. 

1902 

Charles  E.  Bellatty  is  the  editor  of  "Criticism, 
Suggestion  and  Advice,'"  which  is  now  used  in 
240  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Dr.  Harold  R.  Webb  has  moved  from  Arling- 
ton, Mass.  to  Brunswick,  where  he  will  practice 
medicine,  occupying  the  offices  of  Dr.  Gilbert  M. 
Elliott  at  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Pleasant 
Streets. 

1904 

John  W.  Frost  has  been  reelected  mayor  of 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  for  a  second  three-year  term. 

Donald  S.  Walker  is  the  donor,  with  his  sis- 
ters, of  the  new  high  school  building  in  Liberty, 
his  native  town. 

1906 

Rev.  Harold  G.  Booth  has  assumed  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Cumber- 
land Center.  He  has  been  at  Fryeburg  for  the 
past  six  years. 

1907 

Three  ""Bowdoin  Women,1'  Mrs.  John  H.  Hal- 
ford  ('07),  Mrs.  Joseph  Davis  ('08)  and  Mrs. 
William  C.  Sparks  ('09)  are  serving  on  the 
Women's  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Christian 
Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1908 

Albert  T.  Gould  has  been  elected  to  a  fourth 
term  as  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Boston  Maritime  Association. 

Professor  Sturgis  E.  .  Leavitt  is  representing 
Bowdoin  at  the  Centennial  of  Davidson  College 
in  Davidson,  N.   C.   on  June   7. 

1909 

Congressman  Ralph  O.  Brewster  has  attained 
considerable  favorable  publicity  in  connection 
with    his    debate    on    the    Supreme    Court    issue 
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with  Congressman  Maverick,  of  Texas,  held  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

We  quote: 

"Arguing  for  the  President's  plan  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  so  as  to  get  favorable  de- 
cisions on  New  Deal  measures,  Maverick  was 
asked  by  a  woman  in  the  audience  if  he  thought 
it  was  all  right  to  appoint  justices  because  they 
thought  along  the  same  lines  as  the  appointing 
official. 

"Maverick  said  of  course,  everybody  did  that, 
that  Brewster  had  been  a  Governor  of  a  State 
and  knew  that  you  always  did  that. 

"But  Brewster  got  up  and  pointed  out  that 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Maine  his  first  judic- 
iary appointment  was  that  of  Frank  Farrington, 
who  had  been  his  Republican  opponent  in  the 
primaries;  his  second  appointment  was  Pattan- 
gall,  who  had  been  his  Democratic  opponent  for 
Governor;  his  third  was  Chief  Justice  Scott  Wil- 
son, who  wrote  a  minority  opinion  saying  Brew- 
ster never  had  any  right  to  be  Governor.'" 

1910 

Charles  A.  Cary  of  the  duPont  Rayon  Com- 
pany has  been  transferred  from  the  New  York 
office  to  the  duPont  Building  in  Wilmington, 
Del. 

1911 

Harrison  M.  Berry  was  the  Bowdoin  delegate 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  Wil- 
son College  at  Chambersburg,  Penn.  on  May  22. 

Arthur  A.  Madison   found   himself   front-page 
news  in  New  York  in   April   in   his   capacity   as 
attorney  for  "Father  Divine.-''' 
1912 

Edgar  F.   Cousins  has  been  elected  to   a  third 
consecutive  term  as  mayor  of  Old  Town. 
1913 

E.  O.  T.  Baker  will  teach  at  the  Thorn  Moun- 
tain Summer  School  at  Jackson,  N.  H.  this  sum- 
mer. 

Lawrence  W.  Smith  is  President  of  the  South- 
ern Maine  Life  Underwriter's  Association,  of 
which  Lincoln  B.  Farrar  '19  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

1915 

Professor  Robert  P.  T.  Coffin  will  deliver  the 
Commencement  address  at  the  University  of 
Maine  on  June  14.  Professor  Coffin  will  teach 
at  the  summer  session  of  Columbia  University 
in  July  and  August. 

1916 

Principal  George  E.  Beal  of  South  Portland 
High  School  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
New  England   Council  of   Secondary   Schools. 

President  Harry  Trust  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  is  going  to  Nice,  France  for  the  con- 
vention of  Rotary  International. 

1917 

Class  Agent  Harold  H.  Sampson  has  com- 
piled so  much  class  news  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
confine  it  to  reasonable  space  limits.  He  tells 
us,  however,  that — 


Boniface  Campbell  will  spend  the  summer  on 
duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Percy  F.  Crane  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Portland  Junior  College. 

Lafayette  Dow  has  resigned  from  Keewaydin 
Camps  after  sixteen  years  of  association,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Dow  are  founding  their  own  camp  at 
Edgecomb. 

Jerry  Glidden  is  shipping  potatoes  in  carload 
lots  to  nearly  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
— certified   seed   exclusively. 

Francis  W.  Jacob  is  now  at  203  South  Dear- 
born Street,   Chicago. 

Elwyn  A.  King  has  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  North  Andover,  Mass.  since  the 
death  of  his  father  there  in  February.  He  is  also 
engaged  in  assisting  Professor  Samuel  Williston 
of  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  preparation  of  a 
book  on  "Contracts/1 
1918 

Dr.  Archibald  S.  Dean,  since  1931  district 
Health  Officer  for  the  Buffalo  District  under  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  has  been 
promoted  to  be  District  State  Health  Director, 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  health  work  in  much 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  his  headquarters  in  Buffalo. 

Robert  C.  Rounds  is  counsel  for  and  one  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cambridge  School 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Inc. 

1919 

Bateman  Edwards,  who  has  been  at  Princeton 
for  thirteen  years,  has  accepted  a  post  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  French  at  Lehigh  Universi- 
ty. 

Roy  A.  Foulke  was  a  speaker  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
Group  III,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8. 

1920 

Keith  C.  Coombs  has  been  appointed  adminis- 
trative officer  in  charge  of  the  Bangor  office  of 
the  Social  Security  Board. 

1921 

Sanger  M.  Cook,  who  was  this  past  winter 
chairman  of  the  Republican  joint  caucus  of  the 
Maine  Legislature,  has  announced  that  he  will 
seek  the  office  of  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
next  session. 

1922 

Professor  Edward  B.  Ham  of  Yale,  who  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation de  Professeurs  Franco-Americains,  will 
lecture  in  French  at  Laval  University,  in  Quebec, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  the  French 
Language  late  in  June. 

Jonathan  C.  Tibbitts  has  purchased  a  house  at 
1 00 1  San  Antonio  Avenue,  Alameda,  Cal.  He 
is  a  field  representative  of  the  state  Building  and 
Loan  Commission. 

1923 

James  B.  Dunlaevy,  Jr.,  who  is  associated  with 
an  insurance  firm  in  New  York  City  is  living  at 
Milbrook,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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1924 

L.  Crawford  Churchill  of  the  high  school  at 
Meriden,  Conn,  recently  wrote,  directed  and 
staged  a  musical  production,  "Knight  and  Day.1' 
He  will  be  at  the  high  school  in  Lewiston,  Idaho 
for  the  next  school  year,  making  an  exchange 
with  an  English  teacher  from  that  school. 

Class  Secretary  Clarence  D.  Rouillard,  who 
was  recently  advanced  to  Assistant  Professor  in 
French  at  Amherst  College,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion there  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Assistant 
Professor  in  French  in  University  College  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  and  Mrs.  Rouillard 
will  spend  the  summer  in  France. 

1925 

E.  Lester  Blake  has  recently  been  appointed  a 
special  agent  for  the  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company. 

Harold  S.  Fish  was  the  Bowdoin  delegate  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  at  the 
University  of   South   Carolina  on  April   6. 

Donald  W.  MacKinnon  will  teach  at  the  sum- 
mer school  of  Harvard  University  this  year. 

Charles  C.  Wotton  of  Rockland  has  been 
made  a  director  of  the  city's  new  $75,000  com- 
munity building. 

1926 

Professor  Albert  Abrahamson,  who  is  return- 
ing to  his  post  on  the  faculty  next  fall,  has  been 
receiving  considerable  enthusiastic  press  com- 
ment for  his  work  as  W.  P.  Administrator  for 
Maine. 

Lloyd  W.  Fowles  of  the  Loomis  School  faculty 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Head  Coach  of  Football 
at  that  institution. 

Allen  H.  Mathewson  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  Hos- 
pital, and  has  recently  moved  to  330  Cedar 
Street  in  that  city. 

Emlyn    S.    Vose   was   married    on   May    23    to 
Miss  Louise  Bratten  of  Philadelphia.     They  are 
now  at  home  in  Pepperell,  Mass. 
1927 

Congratulations  are  due  John  R.  Robertson 
for  the  fine  piece  of  work  he  has  done  in  pre- 
paring the  decennial  edition  of  the  1927  Class 
Record. 

Sanford  L.  Fogg,  Jr.  of  Augusta  has  been  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Hallowell  Municipal  Court. 

George  S.  Jackson  of  the  faculty  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Graham-Lee  Literary  So- 
ciety, a  distinction  which  he  shares  with  a  small 
group  including  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  State  of  America  and 
General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  engagement  of  August  Miller,  Jr.  to  Miss 
Jean  Hammett  of  Taunton,  Mass.  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

1928 

Paul  C.  Bunker  is  at  806  Race  Street,  Lancas- 
ter, Penna.,  and  is  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 


Clarence  H.  Johnson  was  married  on  April  3 
to  Miss  Mary  Gibson  Chamberlain  of  Richmond, 
Va. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  engagement  oi 
Charles  H.  Sawyer  to  Miss  Candance  L.  Loud, 
New  York  artist. 

J.  Rayner  Whipple  has  recently  acquired  a 
Master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington  Blatchford  have 
announced  the  birth  of  Huntington  Blatchford, 
Jr.  on  March  29. 

Malcolm  D.  Daggett  has  been  awarded  the 
Arnold  Hastings  Scholarship  at  Harvard  for  the 
next  academic  year. 

The  engagement  of  James  M.  Joslin  to  Miss 
Caroline  H.  Smedley  of  Ardmore,  Penn.  was  an- 
nounced late  in  March. 

The  engagement  of  Dr.  Elfred  L.  Leech  to 
Miss  Pauline  Hall  of  Kennebunk  was  announced 
this  spring.  Miss  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Sewall  will  be  staff  surgeon  on 
the  MacMillan  Expedition  which  is  going  North 
this  summer. 

Dr.  Herbert  H.  Smith  was  married  on  April 
16  to  Miss  Marion  E.  Hobbs  of  Bronxville,  N. 
Y.  Dr.  Kenneth  Sewall  and  Manning  Hawthorne 
'30  were  among  the  ushers.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a 
graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

William  P.  Snow  of  the  United  States  For- 
eign Service  is  being  sent  to  the  legation  in 
Stockholm,   Sweden. 

Rev.   and  Mrs.  Robert  Sweetser  announce  the 
birth  of  Norma-Ellen  on  May  1 1  in  Boston. 
1930 

Dr.  Paul  Butterfield  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  will 
assume  his  post  on  July   1. 

We  are  informed  that  Thomas  M.  Chalmers  is 
the  proud  father  of  a  son,  born  April  15. 

The  engagement  of  Class  Secretary  Henry  P. 
Chapman,  Jr.  to  Miss  Marjorie  Elizabeth  Jones 
of  Apohaqui,  N.  B.  has  been  announced.  Miss 
Jones  is  a  graduate  of  Mount  Allison  College 
and  is  teaching  at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  where  the  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  July. 

William  H.  Dean,  Jr.  of  Atlanta  University 
has  received  one  of  thirty  awards  made  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  He  has  received  a  fel- 
lowship on  which  he  will  study  at  Harvard,  con- 
sidering the  economic  factors  in  regional  migra- 
tion and  the  growth  of  cities. 

The  marriage  of  Raymond  Deston  to  Miss 
Dorrance  H.  Chase  of  Boston  on  March  21  has 
been   announced. 

John  W.  Riley,  Jr.  has  received  his  Ph.D.   at 
Harvard,  his  thesis  "Social  Leisure,''"'  being  based 
on  a  study  of  the  Town   of  Brunswick  since  its 
settlement. 
1931 

Luther  L.  Allen  is  associated  with  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Albert  H.  Fenton  of  the  Sports  Department 
of  the  Providence  Journal  is  to  marry  Miss  Mad- 
eleine L.  Gooch  of  West  Medford,  Mass.  on 
June  9.  Miss  Gooch  is  a  graduate  of  Wheaton 
College. 

Edwin  M.  Fuller,  Jr.,  M.D.  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hartford  Municipal  Hospital  at 
Hartford,   Conn. 

Lawrence  C.  Jenks  of  the  Cambridge  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  has  recently  been  made  treas- 
urer of  the  school  and  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees. 

Lloyd  W.  Kendall  has  moved  from  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  his  ad- 
dress is   14  Hillside  Ave. 

Hawthorne  L.  Smyth  will  be  married  on  June 
10  to  Miss  Evelyn  W.  Stedman  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Winslow  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Nancy,  on 
May   12. 

1932 

Frank  F.  Allen  was  married  on  May  10  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Schneider  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Richard  H.  Barrett  expects  to  receive  his  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  on  June   14. 

William  C.  Berry  was  married  on  March  28 
to  Miss  Pauline  D.  Russell  of  Gardiner.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berry  enjoyed  a  southern  cruise  and 
are  now  living  at  the  Hotel  Eastland  in  Port- 
land.    Mrs.   Berry  is   a  Colby  graduate. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  G.  Gatchell,  wife  of  Creigh- 
ton  E.  Gatchell,  died  in  Portland  on  April  14. 
She  leaves  an  infant  daughter,  born  some  days 
earlier. 

Richard  M.  Sanger  was  married  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  29  to  Miss  Helen  Feasel.  Follow- 
ing a  Bermuda  cruise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanger  will 
live  in  Philadelphia. 

We  are  informed  of  the  engagement  of  Barry 
Timson  to  Miss  Viola  A.  Klock. 

Vernor  Morris   of  the   Liberty  Mutual   Insur- 
ance   Company    has    been    transferred    from    the 
Boston  office  to  Chicago. 
1933 

Al  Madeira  has  been  acting  as  an  unofficial 
but  very  efficient  compiler  of  news  and  statis- 
tics for  the  class  and  we  understand  that  Sec- 
retary John  Merrill  is  about  to  send  out  a  news 
letter  based  on  the  material  which  he  has  organ- 
ized. Al  has  sent  the  Editor  a  copy  of  the  basic 
data,  which  covers  about  twenty  single-spaced 
pages  and  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  diges- 
tion. Here  are  a  few  high-lights,  however. 

G.  Russell  Booth  is  to  be  married  on  June  26 
to  Mary  Hallowell  of  Portland,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Donald  F.  Prince  C31),  one-time  Editorial  As- 
sociate on  the  Alumnus.  Ushers  will  include 
Messrs.  Chase,  McCormick  and  Phelps  with  Ed- 
win Ames  as  best  man.  Mr.  Prince  will  also 
usher. 

Ernest  Coffin  is  about  to  receive  his  M.D.  at 
Boston  University  and  has  an  appointment  as  in- 


terne   at    Binghampton    General    Hospital,    Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y. 

The  engagement  of  Albert  S.  Davis  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Kemper  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  an- 
nounced at  Easter. 

Albert  W.  Frost  is  studying  at  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Evening  School  of  Law  and  is  standing 
fifth  in  his  class. 

John  F.  Jenkisson  will  be  married  this  sum- 
mer to  Miss  Martha  W.  Bray  of  New  York. 

W.  Holbrook  Lowell  is  graduating  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School  and  will  presently  begin 
work  as  an  interne  at  the  Hartford  Hospital. 

Madeira  himself  is  still  convalescing  at  Maple 
Lodge,  Rutland,  Mass.  but  hopes  to  get  home 
in  November. 

J.  Jacques  Miller  is  studying  architecture  at 
Yale  and  looking  forward  to  a  scholarship  year 
at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

Frederick    N.    Woodbury    will    be    married    on 
June  26  to  Dorothea  Steiner  of  Chelsea,  Mich. 
1934 

Gordon  E.  Gillett  will  be  ordamed  to  the 
Diaconate  at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in 
Winchester,  Mass.  on  June    n. 

The  engagement  of  S.  Braley  Gray,  Jr.  to 
Miss  Corinne  Frentress  of  Richmond,  Va.  has 
recently  been   announced. 

L.  Bertram  Flint,  Jr.  is  now  associated  with 
the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company  of  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Vinson  Philbrick  is  now  with  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  at  Groton,  Conn. 

Thurston    B.    Sumner,    who   is    with    the    Sim- 
mons Company,  is  now  stationed  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  His  engagement  to  Miss  Jessica  Lee  White 
of  Brunswick  was  announced  in  April. 
1935 

John  S.  Baker  of  the  National  Can  Company 
is  now  located  at  4461  West  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit. 

Thomas  D.  Barnes  is  selling  Pontiacs  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Edward  Barravalle  is  the  father  of  a  son, 
David  Anders,  born  April  11. 

Howard  R.  Black,  Jr.  is  in  line  for  an  A.M. 
degree  at  Columbia  and  has  been  awarded  a 
summer  scholarship  for  graduate  study  at  the 
Institute  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

G.  Roger  Edwards  has  completed  work  for  a 
Master's  degree  in  Classical  Archaeology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Allan  F.  Hubbell  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  Instructor  in  English  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  is  specializing  in  American  Speech  and 
Linguistics. 

Arthur  W.  Hunt,  Jr.  was  married  on  April  4 
to  Miss  Virginia  M.  Galvin  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  engagement  of  Henry  S.  Lippincott  to 
Miss  Wilma  Grantham  of  Ashville,  N.  C.  was 
announced  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Mansfield  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Betty  Louise  on  March  27. 
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NEWS  NOTE;  June  7,  1937.  As  we  go  to  press  the 
Alumni  Income  Fund  shows  contributions  in  amount 
of  $6,878.95,  about  $840.00  more  than  had  come  in  on 
this  date  in  1936.  This  total  represents  gifts  from 
approximately  850  alumni.  The  campaign  will  close 
at  five  o'clock  on  Friday,  June  18. 
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